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No. IlO, dated Uhor&, 4^^ 

f/oro— J. Wjmon, Bsquire, 0%. Senior Secretary to Financial Commigsioner, Punjab, 

Xo-rTlie 0% Junior SeereWry to yoverniaent, Punjab. 

AM directed to submit herewith, for the orders of Gov- 
Lieatenant‘eoionei fci. G. emment, the Final Report of the Revised 

Settlement of the Ludhidna 
Submit Sett le ta en t District bv Mr. Thomas Gordon Walker, 
eport o .u 1 na. •This Settlement was entirely conducted 
under the control of the Commissioner of Settlements and 
Agriculture, and it has therefore been judged unnecessary to 
ask for a review of it from the Commissioner of the Division. 

2. The nucleus of the district was formed in 1835 by the 
Formation of the district, escheat of about 80 Jind villages on the 

death of Raja Sangat Singh without lineal heii^f- With small 
exceptions the whole of the remaining district area consists 
either of the possessions of the Lahore Da|^dr on the left 
bank of the Sutlej which were annexed at the" commencement 
of the First Sikh War, or of the territories of minor Chiefs, 
openly or secretly hostile to the protecting powei.:;^ which were 
confiscated after that war had been concluded. 

3, As at present constituted the district consists of an 
Situation and physical obloilg block of COUIltry OU the SOUth 

cm.icer. bank of the river Sutlej between the 

Jullundur District and Native States. In addition to this there 
are a few detached villages or groups of villages lying further 
to the south entirely surrounded by the dominions of various 
Cis-Sutlej Chiefs. On the other hand, the continuity of the 
inain block of the district by the river is broken by the 
intrusion of isolated Native villages and by a deep indentation 
of Native territory in the region which lies north-east of 
Malaudh. Taken as a whole the district has no striking 
physical features. It consists of a strip of low ground along 
the edge of the river which passes across a sandy ridge or 
bank of no great height into the ordinary plain country 
j beyond. The area of the whole tract is only 1,378 square 
miles, 8^^^ that in point of size the district is one of the smallest 
m the Punjab. But the soil is fertile and closely cultivated 
with valuable crops j the population is dense, and the aimual 
i laud revenue more than eleven lakhs of rupees. 
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4 , The means of communication are unusually good. 

There are 126 miles of metalled road 
• besides numerous good roads which are 
not metalled. The Sindh, Punjab and llelhi Railway cx’ossps 
the district from .south-east to north, and has several stations, 
including a very important one at Ludhiana city. A new line 
is also projected to join Ludhiana with Ferozepore and both 
with Kardchi. The river Sutlej runs along the whole 
northern front of the district with thirteen ferries and a Rail- 
way bridge at Phillour, A nd the Sirhiitd Canal which passes 
through eveiy tah.sil is navigable for boats from Rupar to 
Ferozepore. The district is a].so well supplied with markets. 
Ludhidna itself is the second commercial city of the Cis-Sutlej 
teiTitory, and has a large and growing trade in cotton, wmol, 
cloth, grain and seeds. Minor country towrus of good trade 
afe Jagraon, Haekot, Machiwara and Khanna. There is in 
short no difficulty in disposing of all sorts of agricultural 
produce, and many of the peasantry are as keen in trade as in 
agriculture. 

5. The total population of the district as given by the 

Population. census of 1881 is 618,835 souls. Mr. 

Walker calculates that the population properly called urban is 
not more than 60,000, leaving 558,835 souls directly or 
indirectly dependent upon agriculture. The cultivated area 
is 729,000 acre.s, and there are thus 1‘3 acres cultivated per 
head of agricultural population. In particular parts of the 
district, however, such as the Ludhijiua Pawddh and the 
Upper Dhaia of Samrdla, there is barely one aci'e of cultiva- 
tion per head. The holdings of the laud-owners are larger 
than these figures might suggest. M r. Walker calculates th;xl 
every single.Khewatdar has on the average in his own cultiva- 
tion 6 acres in Samrdla and Ludhiana and 8 acres in Jagraon^ 
By far the most important tribe in the district are the Jats, 
who number 222,665 souls, or about two-fifths of the whole 
rural population. About one-tenth of them are Muhammadan 
and the rest Hindu or Sikh. As usual the Muhammadans 
are inferior to their brethren, although both classes are of an 
exCeUeui type. Indeed the Hindu Jats of the southern pait 
of the district or Jangal country are rightly described by tlid 
Settlement Officer as some of the finest peasantry in India, 
Skilled and laborious agriculturists, they are also energetic 
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carriers, careful money-lenders, and experienced and wary 
traders. The tivindr" agricultural tribes are the Rdjputs, 
Oiijars! Araiiis and A wans. The first two of these are nob of 
much account, the third are excellent market-gardeners, the 
fo'urth are oxtraviigant and quarrelsome, but strenuous agri- 
culturists and strict Mubatninadans. 

6, The cultivated area is no less than 729,000 acres, 
AgiicuHufo, or 83 per cent, of the entire area of the 

district. Fifteen per cent. Is artificially irrigated from wells. 
The remainder is unirrigated at present, but a considerable 
acreage will probabfy be watered shortly from the Sirhind 
Canaf. The total crop acreage is 780,084, .so that about 5 1,000 
acres per annum are double-cropped. Ihe whole of this 
double-cropped land, with tlie except ion of about 8,000 acres, 
is irrigated from wells, Thus, speaking roughly, it may be 
said that two acres of well land give rather more than three 
acres of crops in tlie year. The most common staples are wheat 
or wbea.t mixed with gram m the rahi, and mai/ie, millets 
and pulses in the kharif; cotton occupies rather less than 
twenty thousand acres, and fodder crops are grown on nearly 
seventy thousaiul. The only other important crop is sugar- 
cane, which is grown on 13,307 acres, of which nearly three- 
quarters are in the Samrala Tahsll and almost all the remain- 
der in Ludhiana. Practically there is no sugar grown at 
present in Jagraon, although the Sirhind Canal will soon work 
" iianfm in this respect. The most usual system of hus- 
bandry" is the two-year course common in most parts of the 
Punjab. But or. the low land of the Bet, along the sandy 
ridge which borders the upland, in tracts where sugar is 
grown, and perhaps elsewhere this course is variously modified 
to suit the local and other conditions of cultivation. Mr. 
Walker has given an excellent account of the agriculture of 
the whole district— concise and yet full of matter. 

7. It is unnecessary to notice the fiscal history of the 
Fiscal history. district before 1850 when the first regu- 

lar settlement was commenced. This settlement was completed 
in 1853, and the assessment as finally sanctioned by the 
Commissioner (Mr. Barnes) amounted to lls. 9,58,781, which 
at the time of its introduction fell at the average rate of 
Ee. 1-6-8 per acre cultivated. This settlement was .supposed 
to be moderate in Ludhidnaand Samrdla, but rather severe in 
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Jagraon. It has, however, worked exceedingly 'well throwgh-^ 
out the district, most parts of which were in a very prosperous 
condition when the present revision of settlement commenced. 
The improvement in agricultural resources which took place 
during the 30 years from 1850 to 1880 may be summarily 
stated thus: — 

Increase in — 

Cultivated acreage ... ... ... 62,506 

» Irrigated acreage ... ... ... 7,254 

Number of wells ... r ... 1,097 

Population ... ... ... ... 91,11.3 

The increase in population is the difference l>etween the census 
results of 1 855 and 1881. The numbers of the people have 
grown steadily during the period of which we have a record, 
but the percentage of increase appears to be diminishing. 
Cultivation has on the average increased by about 2,000 acr^ 
per. annum. The whole increase inconsiderable, being not 
far short for 100 square miles. But .as the cultivated area is 
now 83 per cent, of the entire area of the district, the capacity 
for further expansion cannot be great. The increase in the 
number of wells is large. It must be remembered that 
concurrently with this increase in resources taxation in the 
hape of cesses has increased by Rs. 9-13-4 per cent, on the 
revenue ; and though the law assumes that these cesses are 
not contributed from the share of produce due to the State, 
yet as a matter of fact this new demand for additional pay- 
ments does operate to diminish the power of the agriculturist 
to meet enhancements of the State’s revenue. 

8. The subject of prices is separately discussed by Mr. 

Walker in the Xllth Appendix to the 
present report. The rise in values, supported as it now is by 
Railway lines communicating both with Kandchi and with 
Bombay, has been great, and is fully taken advantage of by 
the agriculturists. Recent experience, however, has showh 
that some of the arguments and assumptions slated by the 
Settlement Officer require modification, and that though the 
rise which has taken place in prices may justify an enhance- 
ment in assessment, yet the enhancement would not be so 
great as 50 or 65 percent,, which is the rise assumedi by 
..Mr. Walker. 
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9. The produce estimate, which was based on the 
Total rest.it of reasBOM. average prices of the 20 years ending 
Kieiit, 1879 (which prices corresponded closely 

See paragraph 213 of with tliose assumed in the recent settle- 
rejxirt. Dients of the Mooltan and Delhi Divi- 

sions) indicated an assessment of Rs. 12,31,359. The revenue 
rates adopted showed an assessment of Rs. 11,25,697, while 
the amount actually assessed was lls. 11,12,644, or an increase 
of 18 per cent, over the assessment actually in force in the 
last year of the regular settlement. This new assessment falls 
on cultivation at the*rate of Re. 1-8-5 per acre, or about 
2 annas an acre (9 per cent.) more than the rate of the first 
regular settlement at the date of its introduction. The follow- 
ing table shows the incidence per acre cultivated of the regular 
settlement at its introduction and at its termination as com- 
pared with the new as.sessment. The results are given both 
for land revenue alone and for land revenue with cesses : — 


f 

1 

\ 

1 

r 

1 


Ry Land Revenue only 

Ra. A. P. 

1 6 S 

1 1 
Of regular ) 
fietlicnient. { 

In 1850 

By Land Revenue with cesses ... 

1 8 9 

1 

Avf^rafre | 

In 1880 1 

By Land Revenue only 

1 4 1 

incidence I 
per culti- ' 
vat<3(l aci e- 

V. 

By Land Revenue with cesses 

1 7 8 



f 

! 

By Land Revenue only 

1 8 5 


Of ’lew asa* 
es«rneut. 

At intro- 1 
duction. 

V. 

By Land .Bevonue with cesses 

1 13 0 


After allowing for mdfis, zailddrs, protective pattas and 
other minor deductions, the immediate gain from the new 
settlement is Rs. 1,18,187 per annum to Government and 
Rs. 25,391 to jdgir revenue, These amounts will be increased 
by about Rs. 6,000 and Rs. 600 respectively as protective 
leases fail in. 

10. Some brief remarks mdy conveniently be made on 

Bet eirdes. results of the new assessment in each 

circle. 
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In tlie Samt'dla Bet cultivation had increased since last 
Paragraphs 219 to 223. settlement by only 2 per cent and there 
is almost no irrigation (2 per cent, of the cultivated area) ; but 
both statistics and enquiries showed’ that thepreviousasses.s- 
ment was much below the half net assets standard. On* the 
other hand, there is much debt and the land is fast passing 
into the hands of money-lenders. Tlie increase of assessment 
was chiefly based on the great rise on prices, which for the 
crops which occupy about three-fourths of tiie area was found 
to-be ab(5ut 50 per cent. The rates of the former and present 
settlements may be compared as follow^ : — 



Revenue rate. 

Revenue rate of 

Clats of soil. 

of last settlement 

present settlement 


per acre. 

per acre. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Irrigated 

a 10 0 

r 3 10 6 J 

" ( 1 6 9 / 
(16 9) 

4 0 0 

Dofasli 

2 10 0 

Ekfasli 

•"1 [ 

18 0 with reduc- 


t 0 12 9 ) 

tions of and 
^ for land re- 
cently form- 
ed. 


The resulting assessment gives an increase of 12 per cent,, and 
the average incidence of the new assessment is Rs, 2-5-0 per 
acre against the average incidence at last settlement of 
Es. 2 2-0 per acre of cultivation. On the other aide of the 
Sutlej the similar tract of land forming the Bet circle of the 
Nawashahr Tahsil in the Jullundur District has been recently 
assessed at the following rates per acre ; — 


Irrigated 

•#* Ji'S* 

5-0-0 and 

Rs, 

8-12-0 

Dofasli 

J> 

8-2-0 



Ekfasli 

••• 

2-0-0 



Bardni 

**• 

2-0-0 to 

Re. 

1-0-0 


and the average incidence of the new assessment is Rs. 2-3-0 
per cultivated acre. 

In the Eastern Bet of Tahsil Ludhidna the increase of 


« cultivation was 12 per cent, and of irri- 

" gation 22 per cent., 6 per cent, of the 
total cultivated area being irrigated, There was a great im- 
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provement in the character of the irrigation, and the people- 
'were generally in good circumstances. The revenue rates 
adopted compare with those of the last settlement as fol- 
lows : — 


Class of soil. 

Revenuk Rate per acre 

Of last settlement. 

Of this fcttlemcrt. 


Kfi. A. r. 

lU A. P. 

irrigated ... ... ' 

2 10 0 i 

1 3 12 0 

DoiMi ... 

2 8 0 

1 2 8 0 

Ekfasli ... 

i 

1 6 3 

1 

! 17 0 

1 


The resulting assessment (Rs. 41,519) gave an increase of 
20 per cent., and the average incidence of the new assessment 
is Re. 1-15-0 per acre of cultivation against Re. 1-11-0 the 
incidence of the previous settlement. Theffe rates arc lower 
than those sanctioned for the adjoining Samrdla Bet and for 
the Nawashahr Bet across the river (already stated above), 
but the diiference is justified by the difference in the value of 
the produce and the greater increase of revenue taken in this 
circle, as well as by the lower rainfall in this circle as com- 
pared with the Samriila Bet. 


In the Western Bet of Tahsfi Ludliidna the cultivated 
1 . , has owing chiefly to the action of 

the river decreased by 5| per cent,, but 
under the diluvion rules the assessment has been correspon- 
dingly reduced. Irrigation has increased by 26 per cent, and 
has improved in character by the substitution of masonry 
■wells tor unlined wells. The irrigated area is 9 per cent, of 
the total cultivated area. The soil is inferior in quality to 
that of the Eastern Bet ; the rainfall also is probably less ; 
and the rates adopted are considerably lower, though a small 
part of the tract is peculiarly advantaged by its proximity 
to the Ludhidna market. The villages are on the whole pros- 
perous and some of them appear to have been under-assessed 
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at last settlement. The rates new adopted eompafe with those 
of last settlement as follows :— 


Revei^uf. Rate pKR aceb 


Class of soil. 

. ... ■- 1 

Of last settle- 
*®Qeuli, 

! 

Of this settle- 
ment. 

1 

R8.“ a. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Irrigated 

2 5 7 

3 12 y 

Oofash ... : ... 

2 15 5 

1 10 0 

Ekfaeii 

1 4 8 . 

O 

i 


The resulting assessment (Rs. 35,535) gave an increase of 23 
per cent., and the average incidence is Re. 1-6-0 per culti- 
vated acre against the incidence of Re. 1-5-0 of last settlement. 
In the Phillour'^Tahsil of the Jullundur District across the 
river the rates sanctioned at the recent settlement are as fol- 
lows : — 


Irrigated Rs. 4-8-0 Rs. 3-0-0 

Dofasli „ 2-4-0 

EkfasU „ 1-8-0 to Re. 1-2-0 


and the incidence of the resulting assessment is Ra. 2-4-0 per 
acre of cultivation. These rates are those of the Phillour 
Tahsil at large, the soil and agricultural advantages of which 
are much superior to those of this Bet tract. 


The Bet of the Jagraon Tahsi'l is a small and unimport- 
..no ant circle. Against an increase of 6 per 
® * cent, m cultivation and ot 47 per cent, 

in irrigation (only 4 per cent, of the cultivated area is irriga- 
ted), an increase of 5 percent, has been taken, the new assess- 
ment being Rs. 1 1,364. The average incidence per cultivated 
acre is Re. 1-2-0 against the incidence of Re. 1-3-0 at last 
settlement. As the circumstances of this tract are exceptional 
no suitable comparison can be made between the rat^ here 
sanctioned and those of the adjoining Phillour Tahsil. 
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The Financial Commissioner would draw attention to 
the manner in which the average incidence of assessment 
falls as the distance from the Himalayas Increases, i. e., as 
tho rainfall decreases. Taking the several Bet circles in this 


order the average mcidence is — 



f JfjOSt 

^ settlement. 

New 

settlenie7il. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


Bet Sara^^^la ... 2 2 0 

% 5 0 


„ Ludkiana* East ... Ill 0 

1 15 0 


„ ,, West ... 1 5 0 

16 0 


„ Jagraoa ... 1 3 0 

1 2 0 



This result is in general agreement with the comparative ad- 
vantages of agriculture in each of these tracts. 

11. The belt of sandy land wliich lies between the Sut- 
Lower Dbaia Circle. ^^Huvial (Bet) and the great southern 

plain (Upper Dliaia) of the district has 
Faragri),|jii8 226 to 2.32. assessed separately in the three 

tahslis under the name of Lower Dhaia. In the Samrala, 
Tahsil the Lower Dhaia Circle consists partly of good alluvial 
lands and partly of poor sandy uplands classed together as 
belonging to the same villages. The cultivated area of tho 
whole circle is the same as at last settlement, except for tho 
area occupied by the Sirhind Canal. Irrigation has inci’oased 
by 10 per cent, (the proportion of irrigation to cultivation 
being 7 per cent, for the Dhaia proper). The revenue rates 
adopted for the Bet portion of this circle w-ere somewhat 
higher than those sanctioned for tlie adjoining Bet Circle, as 
the alluvial land was superior. To tho Dhaia land proper 
the following rates were applied ; — 

Soil. 

per acre. 

Rs. A. R 

Chiibi ... ... V., 3 0 0 

llausli ... ... ... 1 0 0 

bhur ... ... ... 0 10 0 

I tis not easy to compare these rates with those of last settle- 
ment, as the previous assessment was much below the rates 
then framed, but the general result for this part of the tract 
is much the same as before. The new assessment for the 
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whole circle (Es. 28,154) gives an ii^crease of 8 per cent 
with an average incidence of Re. 1-2-0 against the former 
incidence of lie.' 1 per cultivated acre. 


In the Lower I)haia Circle of Tahsil Ludhiana also 
„ , , ,,, some of the alluvial Bet lands have been 

included as belonging to villages having 
part of their area on the sandy high land or Dhaia proper. 
In the Ret portion of the ei role cultivation had increased by 
12 per cent, and irrigation had more than doubled, the 
irrigated area being now 13 per conf. of the total cultiva- 
tion ; the character of the irrigation had also improved. 
In the Dhaia portion cultivation had only increased by 2 
percent, and irrigation had decreased by 6 per cent, and now 
comprise 7 per cent, of the total cultivated area. With the 
exception of a few thriftless villages the tract is well oll^ 
and while on the one hand the sandy Dhaia lands are poor, 
on the other the villages are favourably situated as regards 
markets for their produce. The rates adopted compare as 
follows with those of last settlement, but it must be remem- 
bered that tlie assessment of last settlement was 20 per cent, 
below rates : — 


Hevenue Rate ivek 

ACRB. 








Class of soil. 






Of last 

Of this 



settlement. 

settlement. 



* Rs. A. 

P. 

I Rs.A. P. 

Bet Chilli 

• « • 

2 11 

0 

1 3 12 0 

„ Dot’aali 

• • • 

2 2 

6 

2 4 0 

EkfasU 

• « * 

1 4 

6 

14 0 

Dhaia Chdhi Niai 

3 9 

0 

3 8 0 


Khalis 

2 7 

0 

2 8 0 

„ Ransli 

• • • 

1 2 

0 

1 2 0 

„ Bhut 

• • • 

0 14 

0 

0 12 0 


The Settlement Officer was instructed to assess slightly above 
these rates, so as to give an increase of 10 per cent, on the 
former assessment, and the new assessment (Rs. 80,100) 
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gave this increase. The incidence of the revenue is now about 
lie. 1-5-0 against the incidence of Re. 1-4-0 at the previous 
settlement. 


l!i the Lower^Dhaia Circle of Tahsil Jagraon cultivation 

l>y 8 per cent, and irrign. 
tion by 38 per cent. 1 n other respect 
the circle was very similar to the Lower Dhaia of the Lud- 
hidna Tahsil, and the same rates were sanctioned in both 
circles except that the rate for Bet dofasU was made lie. l-l’O-O 
in Jagraon as against*Rs, 2*4-0 in Liidhidua. The assess- 
ment of the previous settlement had been 15 per cent, below 
the rates, which wero the s<irae here as in Ludhidna. The 


new assessment (Rs. 67,012) gave an increase of 7 per cent., 
the average incidence being about Re. 1 per acre, or much 
the same as at last settlement. A comparison of tliese cir- 
cles with the Dhaia Bet atid Retii Circles in the adjoining 
Nawashahr Tahsil of the Jullundur District on the other side 
of the river has been suggested. Of the Bet lands of the two 
districts a comparison has already been made, so that the pre- 
sent remarks may be confined to the Dhaia lands proper. 
The rates sanctioned at the recent settlements are as fol- 
lows : — 


Ludhidna District. 


Class of soil. 

Revenue Rate peu ache. 

Tahsil 

SaiBiala. 

Tahsil 

Ludhiana. 

j 

Talusil 

Jagraon. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Kiai Ch^hi 

3 0 0 j 

3 8 0 

3 8 0 

Ehdlis Ch4hi ... 

3 0 0 

00 

o 

o 

QO 

Eausli ... 

10 0 

12 0 

1 2 0 

Bhar ... ... ... 

0 10 0 

0 U 0 

0 12 0 

Increase of now assessnaent 

8 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

7 per cent. 
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JuUundur Districi: 


Class of soil. 

Hevekue Rate per .tcuE. . 

Nawasliahr 
Dbaia Bet. 

Nawashahr 

Retli. 

* 

« 

A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Irrigated dofa&Ii 

4 13 0 

4 5 0 

Irrigated ekfasU ... 

3 4 0 

2 14 0 

Unirrigated 1st class 

1 12 0 

16 0 

Do. 2nd class 

1 4 0 

1 1 0 

Do. 3rd class 

10 0 

0 12 0 

Increase of new assessment 

12 per cent. 

15 per cent. 


The Jullundur rates are thus much higher than those of tljo 
Ludhiana District ; the truth being that the comparison has 
no better foundation than the sandy nature of the soils in 
each circle. In all other respects the Jullundur circles are 
far superior, being uaturally more fertile and having a better 
and more copious rainfall. 


12. The remainder of the district may be described 
, generally as a tract of good loam, well 

p an circcs. Cultivated and irrigated, and inhabited 

by a thrifty, industrious and prosperous population. The 
belt of land lying south of the sandy Lower Dhaia tract has 
been formed in each tahsfl into an Upper Dhaia Assessment 
„ , „„„ . „„„ Circle. In the Samrdla Upper Dhaia 

there was an increase of 7 per cent, in 
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^ cultivation and of 4 per cent, in irrigation, 42 per cent, of 
the total cultivated area being irrigated. The tract has a 
good soil and a steady average rainhill of 27 inches ; it is 
highly irrigated, and cultivated for the most part by thrifty 
agriculturists, who are unusually free of debt, and has greatly 
benefited from the rise of prices and from improved markets 
following on the completion of railway communications with 
Southern India. The rates sanctioned compare as follows 
with those of the former settlement, but it must be remeijii- 
bered that the assessrijCnt actually imposed at that settlement 
was 10 per cent, below that given by the rates : — 


IRevknue Rate vek, acub 

1 


Soil. 

Of last 
settlement. 

Of this 
settlement. 



i 

! 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

C./li/ibi Is liii «*t 

• « « 

■ ». j 

i 

C 13 3 

4 12 0 

Chahi Kbiilis 

... 

► . • 

1 

2 8 10 

3 8 0 

Rausli ... 

... 

• • * 

16 8 

1 6 0 

Blmr 


... 

0 U 6 

0 14 0 


These rates wovild have given au increase of 24 per 
cent., which was considered rather high, and the Settlement 
Officer was instructed not to let his actual assessments go 
above a 20 per cent, increase. The assessment actually 
imposed (Rs. 2,46,293) gives au increase of 19 per cent, 
with an average incidence of Rs. 2-5-0 per cultivated acre, 
the incidence of the previous assessment having been Rs. 2-1-0 

Paragrapha 2G.5 to 381. made. In the 

Ludhiana TahslI the three circles, Upper 

Dhaia, Pawddhand TMra, are all very similar in character to 
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the Upper Dhaia Circle of Samnila, and may be discussed 
together. The increase of cultivation in these three circles 
has been 6, 16 and 8 per cent, respectively. The proportion 
of irrigation to total cultivation is respectively 512, 29 and 
It'S per cent. As compared with tlio pKevious settlement, 
there is no increase of irrigation in the Upper Uhaia and 
Tihara Circles, but the character of the irrigation has much 
improved, and in the Pawadh Circle irrigation has increased 
by,2l pen cent. All three circles are in a ]>ro9peroas con- 
dition, and the thrifty cultivators have reaped the full 
advantage of the rise in prices. The rates sanctioned at 
the present settlement are as follows ; — 


Soil. 

Revenob Rate per 

ACRE. 

Upper Dliaia. 

Pawadb. 

Tihara. 

1 

Us. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Cb^ilii Niai ... ... 

4 8 0 

4 2 0 

4 0 0 

Chabi Kbdiis 

3 4 0 

1 

1 

3 0 0 

2 12 0 

Eausli 

16 0 

1 4 0 

14 0 

Cbui* ••• ••• 

0 14 0 

0 13 0 

0 12 0 


The difference of rates is mainly caused hy the increasing 
depth of the wells and the decreasing rainfall away from the 
rivers. Generally speaking they correspond in this respect 
with those of last settlement and are pitched somewhat lower, 
but the asvsessments actually imposed at last settlement wore 
considerably lower than those which would have been given 
by the rates. The assessments now made give an increase 
of 17percent. in the Upper I)haia(Ks. 1,70,639), of 22 per 
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' cent, in the Paw^dh (Rs, 64,360), and of 20 per cent, in the 
Tilidra (Rs. 95,996), and the average incidence per acre com- 
pares as follows with that of last settlement : — 


Incidence per acre> 

Upper Dhaia, 

Pawadh. 

1 

Tihara. 

♦ 

Rs. A. P. 

!!.<>. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Of last setMemcnt 

1 11 0 

1 14 0 

r, 1 6 0 

Of present settlement ... 

1 11 0 

2 0 0 

18 0 


The Upper Dhaia of Tahsil Jagraon is similar to those of 
„ , the other tahsils in the character of the 

Taragraphs 299 to 303. i c .1 1 1 , • /• • 

soil and or the population, hut interior 
to them in having a decidedly lower rainfall, and consequently 
the rates adopted are lower. They compare as follows with 
those of the previous settlement, but here again tlie actual 
assessment of last settlement was much below that given by 
the sanctioned rates : — 


Revextje Rate pkr ache 


Boil, 

Of last pottlc- 
ment. 

Of tliisS settle ' 
inent. 





Re, A. F. 

Rs. A. F. 

Chahi Niai 

... 

... 

... 

i 3 XO 10 

1 

I 

3 12 0 

CUbi Eb41is 



*•. 

! 2 6 6 

2 3 0 

Eausli 

... 

«»# 

«*. 

16 2 

1 3 0 

Bbur M. 

... 

... 


10 6 

t- 

0 12 0 




The increase of cultivation was 12 per cent, and of irrigation 
13 per cent., 8 per cent, of the cultivated area being now 
irrigated by wells. The new assessment (Rs 2,01,415) gave 
an increase of 20 per cent., and the average incidence is 
Re. 1-5-0 per acre against the former incidence of Re. 1-3-0. 


A comparison may be made between these upland tracts 
of-the Ludhiana District and the corresponding upland parts 
of .the Nawashahr, Phillour and Nakodar Tahsils of the 
Jullundur District to the north which have been recently set- 
tled. In those tahsils the soil is on the ivholo better and 
moister, the rainfall more abundant, and the spring level nearer 
the surface than in the corresponding tract of Ludhiana, and 
the revenue rates adopted are corres{)ondingly higher, as will 
be seen from the following statement : — ^ 



Revkntjk Rate per acre. 

Son,. 

Kawashalir 

Dliak, 

1 

Plilllour. 

Nakodar Maiaki. 


Rs. 

A. P. 

rvs>.-:A. 

r. 

Rb. a, P, 

1 rrlgatccl dof asli 

5 

4 0 

4 8 

0 

i 4 0 0 

Irrigated ektasli 

3 

8 0 

3 0 

0 

1 

Unirrigated 1st class 

1 

12 0 

1 8 

0 

16 0 

To* 2nd claws 

1 

8 0 

1 2 

0 

V 0 14 0 

Do. Srd class 

1 

0 0 

0 12 

0 


Average Incidence 

3 

5 0 

2 6 

0 

2 1 0 

Increase 

2d per cent. 

16 per cent. 

19 per cent. 
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V The Jangal Circle of Tahsll Ludhidna consists chiefly of 
l..„«,.^ 282 >« 287 . detached portions of British territory 
surrounded by Native States, and the 
rates cannot well he compared with those of neighbouring dis- 
tricts. There is almost no irrigation owing to the great depth 
to water. Cultivation has increased by 18 percent, and popu- 
lation by 41 per cent., and the condition of the people is ex- 
ceptionally prosperous. The improvement of communications 
and consequent rise of prices is even more marked hero than 
in the rest of the district The rates sanctioned compare as 
follows with those of last settlement; — 






Revenue Rate per 

___ „ 

ACttK 


Soil. 



Of last: 
settlement. 

Of this 
settlement. 





Rb. a. P. 

1 

1 

Rs. 

A. P. 

IrHgated 




... 

1 ^ 

G 0 

RaiiBli 



... 

0 11 0 

1 0 

11 0 

Bhur 

♦t. 

... 

... 

, 

O 

CO 

o 

0 

00 

o 


hut the assessment actually imposed at last settlement was 
much below that given by the sanctioned rates. At this set- 
tlement also, while the above rates would have given an 
increase of 39 per cent., the actual enhancement was res- 
tricted to 33 per cent., and the average incidence per culti- 
vated aero is now Re. 0-10-8 against the former incidence of 
Re. 0-8-11. 

13. It is difficult in a brief review such as the present 
General remarks on the to do justice to the many circumstaaces 
aBscssment, which influenced' the Settlement Officer 

in fixing individual rates ; but the Financial Commissioner 
trusts that the above remarks will sufficiently show that the 





'..r:;;:.:/ c u ) ■ ■: . 

assessment as a whole and in its principal details was mades 
witli due regard to the general policy of Government, and 
that it now deserves final approval. Great care has been 
taken to avoid any unnecessary disturbance of the rates and 
results of the previous settlement. In almost all instances 
tho rates are little changed, and the gross increases taken re- 
present a very moderate estimate of what is due to tho com- 
bined results of increased cultivation and increased prices. 
Colonel Wace has recently inarched through the district and 
saw nothing which leads him to think that the people after 
three years’ experience of the new assessments are otherwise 
than well satisfied with their moderation. He also believes 
that the respective merits of the several villages have been 
appreciated in a manner which gave much satisfaction to the 
persons concerned, and inside each village the distribution 
on holdings also has been very carefully adjusted in accordance 
with the circumstances and present wishes of the owners. 


14. The experience of the past forty years appears to 

^ ^ show that the district as a whole is 

Security from drought. • i p i i i i 

lairly secure from drought severe enough 
to call at any time for measures of general relief. Even the 
outlying villages of the Jangal tract, with their compara- 
tively small rainfall, are now pvactictUly secured by the pos- 
sibility of irrigation from the Sirhind Canal. The account 
given in paragraph 123 of the report of the effects of pro- 
tracted drought upon the different parts of the district rvill 
be a useful guide to the District Officer in determining whe- 
ther in exceptional cases it is necessary to act upon the gene- 
ral instructions regarding suspension of revenue in bad sea- 
sons. 

15 . 


Minor matters. 


The remaining matters connected with the settle- 
ment may be very briefly disposed of. 
Tire new system of alluvion and diluvion 
enquiry now introduced is described on pages 2(58 ■■ 9 of the 
present report. Practically the chak system has been main- 
tained, but provision has been made for alterations in the 
chak boundaries, 'Within the chak all culturable waste and 
new cultivation will be assessed at acreage rates fixed before- 
hand, which in the case of cultivation begin low and grow to 
their maximum in four years. Lieutenant-Colonel Waco 
thinks it would have been better if the raising of the rates 
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had been left to depend on the ciiltivaHoii of the superior 
crops, as has been arranged for the opposite bank of the Sat' 
’lej ill Jullundur and Uoshiarpur. The Financial Commis- 
sioner also trusts that the Deputy Comiirissioiier will pay 
constant attention to the remarks as to the Patwari agency 
at page 267 of the. present report. Pew things are more 
injurious to the pro[)er i-evenus administration of a district 
than the formation of strong cliques and family circles among 
the Patwiiris and Kjiniingos. Money-lending and trading 
Patwdrls are equally objectionable and should be repressed 
with some vigour. 


16. The sanction of Government is now required for 
' the new assessment and cesses and for 

Ortiers rcriuirccl. . n i r ' i j 

the new record ot rights, ihe cesses 
are enumerated at page 258 of the present report and amount 
to Rs. 18-15-4 per cent on the land revenue. Out of this 
Bs. 10-13-4 percent, is the local rate assessed under Act 
XX.. of 1883, and therefore requires no further order. 'J’he 
remaining amount of Rs. 8-2-0 percent, is for payment of the 
Lambardari and Patwdri services. The Financed Commis- 
sioner considers that the Patwari cess has been assessed too 
low, the rate being only Bs. 3-2-0 per cent. The result is 
shown in the rates of the Patwdris’ pay (see page 26G), which 
in no case exceed Rs. 12 per montli, and average little more 
than Bs. 9. It is not probable that these low rates of pay 
can be maintained, and I am therefore to recommend that in 
sanctioning the settlement it be expressly stipulated that the 
rate of the Patwari cess ■will be raised as may hereafter be 
found necessary. He will address Government on this subject 
very shortly. As to the term of settlement the new assess- 
ments -were given out for thirty years, and the same period 
has been fixed in Jullundur and Ilosbiarpur. There appears 
to be no necessity for any longer sanction. Mr. Walker in- 
„ . deed recommends a sanction for fifty 

room for expansion of cultivation, while the ri.s 0 in prices has 
been discounted in the new assessment. The h’inancial Gom- 


m ssioner is not in favour of sanctioning the assessment for 
a (longer period than thirty years. The condition of the allu- 
vial tracts of the Sutlej is liable to considerable change. 
And as regards both these tracts and the adjoining sandy up- 
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iattds (flescribed in the report as Lower Dhaia) Lientenant- 
Colonel Wace does not feel the sarwe confidence as to their , 
future pros|)ei'it^ as can safely be entertained in regard to 
the rest ot the 'district. MoreoTer, in the Jagraou Talisfl 
and in part of the Ludhidna Tahsi'l the conditions of agricul- 
ture will probably be materially changed by the spread of 
irrigation from the Sirhind Canal, And, finally, we are not 
able to estimate with any certainty the course of trade and 
prices during the next few years. The connection of the 
local trade with the seaports of India is an entirely new de- 
parture of quite recent date, the full ?:esults of which, mixed 
up as they are with the silver question, cannot at present be 
foreseen. For all these reasons the Financial Commissioner 

{ jrefers to adhere to the present system of thirty year leases, 
earing it to the administration of thirty years hence to 
decide whether on the facts then existing the leases can suit- 
ably be continued without revision. The new assessment 
runs in the case of the Samrdla Tahsil from kharif 1881, 
and in the case of the rest of the district from kharif 188^. 

17. Work on the revised settlement was started on 
Settlement operations the Ist October 1878, but the full settle- 
and fmuaciai r<i.suU3. ment establishment did not join until the 
end of that year. The settlement was practically complete 
by January 1883, and almost the whole of the establishment 
were transferred to Umballa before the following June. The 
work thus lasted about 4| years; but if deductions be made 
on account of the census and other matters, the real time 
occupied was not much more than four years. This expedi- 
tion compares well with the results in most recent settlements. 
The net cost of the operations was*Iis, 3,60,76G, and the 
initial annual gain to the land revenue of Government was 
lls. 1,18,187. Thus the whole expense of settlement will be 
recovered in about three years, so that the financial result is 
extremely profitable. 

J8. From first to last the settlement was conducted by 
Koticeofoffiem. Mr. Walker, whose management of it 

uppoars to the Financial Gommissioner 
to exhibit great industry and good judgment. His assessment 
work is of exceptional merit, and tlie Patwdri papers filed 
during the past three years are exceptionally good— -a result 
whieh is of itself sufiicient testimony to Mr. Walker’s success 
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in, his record work. Mr. Walker has also furnished the pre- 
sent report, which is an excellent specimen of its class. Its 
length which is considerable, might have been curtailed by 
the abbreviation or omission of matter whk% has since been 
re-published as Volume V of the Customary Law Series, uad 
the assessment chapter (No. Vlll) might have been consoli- 
dated with advantage. But as a whole the report seems to 
the Financial Commissioner to be unusually w'ell adapted 
to fulfil its main purpose of furnishing a Revenue Manual for 
the district administration. It is particularly commendable 
for its accumulation of important or interesing facts, its con- 
ciseness of language, its absence of theorizing, and it exhibits 
a knowledge of the people greater than our officers usually 
possess, which could have been obtained only by very close 
and sympathetic observation. The village note-books also 
have been written up to date year by year since settlement 
operations concluded under arrangements which Mr. Walker 
initiated. For all these reasons, the Financial Commissioner 
commends Mr. Walker’s services to Government as worthy 
of very special commendation. Of the officers employed 
under him, Mr. Walker mentions Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officers Chiranjit Lai and Ahmad Bakhsh; also Superinten- 
dents Ishar Das and Jodh Singh. Of these, Chiranjit L41 
and Ishar Das have since died. To the other two, viz., Extra 
Assistant Commissioner Ahmad Bakhsh and Tahsilddr Jodh 
Singh, the Financial Commissioner hopes that suitable ac- 
knowledgments of their services may be conveyed. 


Proceedings of the Hon’blc Uio liieuten ant- Governor of the Punjab in the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department (Revenue), No. 113, dated 25th April 1889. 

Bead— 

The I’inal Report of tlio Revised negtilar Settlement of the Ludhidoa 
District by Mr. T. Gordon Walker, submitted with letter No. 
110, dated 4th February 1686, from the Senior Secretary to 
the Financial Oominissioner, Punjab. 

Remarks. — The Ludhidna District, including as it does 
an area ol only 1,378 square miles, is the smallest but three of 
the 31 districts of the Punjab, but stands sixth in the amount 
of its total land revenue assessment. It consists in the mg-in 
of a tract 24 miles deep lying for 60 miles along the south 
bank of the Sutlej. Patidia territory juts far into it at one 
place, and villages belonging to that State lie embedded 
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in it. On tlio other hand, there are groups of outlying British 
Villages in the Native territories to the south. In the body 
of the district the rainfall averages from about 30 inches in 
the north-east to 20 inches in the south-west ; in the outlying 
villages to the south it is less, for here, as in the Punjab 
generally, the amount of the rainfall diminishes from north 
to south and from east to west. Immediately to the south 
of the Sutlej is a lowlylng alluvial tract of recently formed 
land known as the Bet, which is some five or six miles broad 
in the extern half of the district. Its southern boundary is a 
ridge of high land under which flowed, a century ago the Sut- 
lej and now flows a stream called the Budha Nulla. In the 
western half of the district the Sutlej gradually approaches 
this ridge, until finally the Bet disappears. South of this 
ridge stretches a plain, gently sloping from north-east to 
south west, and unbroken save by a few sand ridges. In the 
composition of the soil clay predominates to the east of the 
district and sand to the west. The district generally is 
healthy ; but in the Bet and along the Budha Nulla the popula- 
tion suffers terribly from fever. Those are three tahsils, — 
Samrdla to the east, J agraon to the west, and Ludhid.na in 
the centre. 

2. With the exception of the Bet, the district is well 
suited to be the home of a healthy, hard-working agricul- 
tural population. One-third of its inhabitants are Jats, and 
placed here under conditions eminently favourable to the de- 
velopment of their good qualities, the Hindu Jats of Ludhi- 
iSina, who own 62 per cent, of the area of the district, are the 
very ideal of peasant proprietors, hard-working, thrifty and, 
where the land does not demand the agriculturists’ unceasing 
labour, enterprising carriers and traders. The Jats’ one fault 
is quarrelsomeness, which has developed into litigiousuess ; 
they seem, however, from Mr, Walker’s remarks in paragraph 
105 to be able to work together where their interests are con- 
cerned in so doing. Muhammadan Rdjputs own 10 per cent, 
of the land, and in their favour little can be said ; but it may 
be urged as some excuse for their failings that, as map No. 
Ill shows, their villages are chiefly in the unhealthy low- 
lying lands, where fever is continually weakening the race. 
The Gujars and the Ardfns own respectively 7 and 3 per cent, 
of the district lands. The former, who lire mainly in the 
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Bet, are poor cultivators, though better than the R^jpiits ; 
the latter are extremely hard-working, but somewhat dull. 
In religion the population is thus divided 

Hindu ... 44| per cent 

Sikh ... ... 20| „ 

Muhammadan ... 344- „ 

Others ... ... | „ 

The Sikhs are to be found mainly in the west of Ihd district 
and in the outlying villages to the south. 

The density of the population is considerable, there being 
450 persons to the square mile of total area, and 543 persons 
(and in certain tracts 600, 630 and 660 persons) to the square 
mile of cultivated area. Nevertheless the state of the agri- 
cultural population generally is one of considerable comfort : 
their wants are few and are well supplied. The present state 
of comfort and prosperity is said to be entirely the growth 
of recent years. Markets and the means of communication, 
both by road, rail and canal, are good, lUver traffic has prac- 
tically ceased. 

3. After forming under Mughal rule a part of the Sir- 
hind Division, this district was later the scene of many of 
the struggles of the rising Sikh against the decaying 
Muhammadan power, Sirhiud fell in 1763 and for the rest of 
the I8th century the district in the main enjoyed peace and 
prosperity under the rule of various minor Chiefs. Early in 
the present century Mahardja Ranjifc Singh commenced a 
policy of interference with the Cis-Sutlej States, the necessity 
of preventing which first brought our troops to Ludhiana in 
1809. In 1835, 80 villages became British territory owing 
to extinction of the direct line of the Jfnd Rajas, and the 
struggle of the first Sikh War resulted in the formation of 
the present district by annexations from open and secret 
enemies and by an extension of more direct British authority 
over various minor Chiefs. In the Mutiny the rabble of 
Ludhidna city and Muhammadan Gujars of the Bet alone 
gave trouble : the Jats were steadfastly loyal. In 1872 the 
district was the scene of an abortive Kiika outbreak. The 
number of Kukds now in the district is uncertain, as many 
of them think it wise to refrain from an open confession of 
their faith. 
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4 Mr. Walker’s description of the agriculture of the 
district has been accorded deserved praise by the Financial 
Commissioner, lit will suffice here to note that wheat (16 
per cent.) and wheat mixed with gram (23 per cent.) make 
up the bulk of the total 66 per cent, of the yearly crops 
which are grown in the spring, while the chief items in the 
remaining 44 per cent, of the autumn harvest are maize (7 
per cent.), pulses (12 per cent.), fodder crops (14 per cent.). 
Sugarcane is an important crop, especially in the Samrdla 
Tahsi), and, though occupying at settlement only 13,213 acres, 
represented .a total annual crop value of some Rs. 12,00,006, 
The more valuable crops — sugarcane, maize, cotton and wheat 
— are most grown in the east of the district; to the west and 
in the outlying villages barley takes the place of wheat, and 
inferior crops, pulses and millets are more largely cultivated. 
The irrigated cultivation at the time of settlement was 15 
per cent, of the total cultivation. The irrigation was then 
entirely from wells, ordinarily worked with the rope and 
leather bucket. Tlie Persian wheel is used in only one or two 
villages. Irrigation from the Sirhind Canal has commenced 
since the close of settlement operations ; it will be referred to 
hereafter. The average size of the owner’s holdings is esti- 
mated by Mr. Walker at 6 acres in Samrala and Ludhidna 
and 8 acres in Jagraon. Cultivation must apparently have 
nearly reached its limit, but the opening of the Sirhind Canal 
may enable population to still increase. 

5. The revenue management of the Sikh rulers aimed 
at taking from the cultivator the utmost that could be ex- 
acted. In the small tract which came under British rule in 
1835 a summary settlement was made in 1839, and in 1842 
this was succeeded by a 20 years’ settlement. In the rest of 
the district a summary settlement was in force from 1846 to 
1849, and in 1850 the first regular settlement was begun. 
By 1853 the new assessments had been announced. The 1842 
assessments were at the same time revised, reductions found 
necessary being given at once. The regular settlement was 
conducted by Mr. Davidson. His assessments were based 
on rates of rent estimated for each crop and each description 
of soil in a somewhat elaborate classification. For crops on 
which the rents had been taken in kind produce estimates 
were framed. These are stated by the present Settlement 



Officer to have been much too low for the irritvated, though 
correct for the unirrigated, landa, Mr. Davidson’s figures 
showed a final assessment amounting to 58 per cent, of the 
estimated rental. Some reductions were subsequently given 
by the Comraissionen, Mr. Barnes, chiefly in the Jagraon Tah- 
si). The final result of the regular settlement was a reduction 
of 11 per cent, from the total of the previous assessment of 
the Government villages and of the j.igirddrs’ estimates of 
their collections in the as.signed village.s, 

(1. Under this sotlleraent the district, taken as a whole, 
has prospered exceedingly, and fortunately the character of 
the l)ulk of the agricultural population wa.s such that the new 
wealth which they gained from the aasessmont of a fixed and 
moderate Government demand on the land and from the 
great rise in prices which occurred in tlie years I860 to 1804 
was not to them, as to less thrifty tiibes it has loo often 
been, an occasion of tcmjvaraiy extravagance and permanent 
indebtedness. The exceptions to this prosperity are mainly 
to be found, firstly, in the Samrala Bet, wdiero the sugarcane 
cultivation which, though yielding large profits, needs an e.x- 
penditure of capital and somewhat, delayed returns has 
brought the unthrifty Muhammadans into bondage to the 
money-lending' classes ; and, secondly, in those villages which 
lying along the old high bank of the river contain much 
sandy soil of a very inferior kind. 


7. The instructions for the re-assessment of the district 
were* approved by the Government of 
India in January 1879 and were the 
same as in the re-.settlements of the 
Delhi and Mooltan Divisions. 


Letter Irom Under-Sccro- 
ttiry urthfi Goverumeiit o£ 
India, Depnrt.iTHMit of .Ue- 
venue, Agricuifure and 
Commorcc. to Secfctary to 
Oovornment, I* u n j a b , 
No. 2y, dated 14th January 
ISVX 


The estimated gain to Government 
from the proposed re-asso,ssment was 
Bs. 1,30,000 per annum and to the jagirdars Es. 20,000. 
Mr. T. G. Walker was appointed to the charge of the settle- 
ment and work was commenced at the end of 1878. Mr. 
Walker continued throughout in charge of the operations. 


8. it was found necessary to recast the assessment 
circles, as those of the last settlement were largely hased on 
artificial pargana divisions. The low-lying lands along the 
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Sutlej now constitute tlio Bet Circles. In the Ludhidna 
Tahsll the Bet is again sub-divided into the Kacha Bet, subject 
to annual inundation, and the Pakka Bet Circles, being res- 
pectively the eastern and western halves of the Bet. The 
poor sandy tract to the immediate south of the high bank forms 
in each tahsil the Lower Dhaia Circle. The Upper Dhaia 
Circles of Sainrala and Jagraon Tahsils and^ the Upper 
Dhaia, Pawadh and Tihara Circles of the Ludhiana Tahsfl 
include all the remainder of the district with the exception 
of the outlying villages, which form j;he Jangal Circle. 

The classification of soils was also simplified. In the Bet 
the recognized classes are — 

(i) irrigated from wells ; 

(ii) do-fasli, land which regularly in its turn hears 

two crops ; 

(iii) . ek-fasli, the outlying land, which seldom or never 

bears more than one crop. 

In the rest of the district the unirrigated :]and was divided 
into two classes, “Roush” or loam, and “Bliur ”or sand, 
and the well lands were also divided into “Niai” and 
“ Khalis.” The Niai well lands are those which, lying near 
the village site, receive most manure and most frequently 
bear two crops in the year. 

9, The district is pre-eminently one of small cultivating 
proprietors. Only 21 per cent, of the land is cultivated by 
tenants, and of this 21 per cent, enly one-third is held by 
tenants-at-will destitute of proprietary or occupancy rights in 
other lauds. 

Competition cash rents are paid for only 5 per cent, 
of the cultivated area ; ordinary rents throughout the upland 
tracts are given by the Settlement Officer as from Rs. 9-8 to 
Rs. 14 per acre for irrigated land, Ils. 4-12 to Rs. 7 per acre 
for unirrigated land of ordinary quality, and as low as Rs. 2-6 
per acre for the poorer soils. But rents paid for such a small 
percentage of the land are indeed useful as a check upon an 
assessment, but are quite insufficient for its basis. This has 
to be found in districts circumstanced like Ludhidna in an 
estimate of the produce and of the value of the siiare taken by 
the owners when rents are paid in kind, and above all in a 
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review of the working of the evpited Bottiement nnd of the 

increase (luring its carrenojr of the resources of t ie distuct. 

Mr Walker’s produce estimate was very cavoMly teamed aud 
based on 969 experiments extending over 3,192 acres 
The produce was as usual valued at the P>“'® “f ““ 

rpir- oikI the resuftinpf estimate of that half share of the 
Si which constitutes'’the Government standard ot assess- 
ment amounted to Es. 12,31,350 tor the whole district. 


10. The Settlement Officer’s reports on the revenue 
rates which he proposeal to adopt were submitted for ordeis 
to Si James Lyall in his then office of Financial Oommis- 
sioner and with a very few changes, chiefly m the 

of reduciii" the rates on well lands, the bottiement Officer ; 
I'lSwere accepted. The sanctioned rates wh.h have 
been used in the assessment are per acre as follow,. . 


Ikr CiuoLES. 


Sararilla. ••• ••• 

Lutlliiana — , 

Kiiclia Dot 
Fakka lict I ••• 

II ... 

)i » ^ 

Ja^raou 


Irrit/aled. 

Rs. A. P. 
... 4. 0 0 

... 3 12 0 
... 3 12 0 
... 3 12 0 
... 3 12 0 


Do-fadi. 
Rs. A. P. 
2 10 0 

2 1-2 0 
2 8 0 
1 10 0 
2 0 0 


Samralii 

Lndliiana 

Jagraou 


Bet Lands of Lower Dhaia Circle, s. 

Irtiqated. Do-fadi. 

Rs. A. P. Hs. A. P, 

... 4. 8 0 3 0 0 

8 12 0 2 4 0 

3 12 0 1 10 0 

••• ••• 

Lower Duma Lands. 

Chahi. l^ouslL 


Ek-fasli. 

Rs. A. P. 
1 8 0 

1 12 0 
1 7 0 
1 4 0 
14 0 


Ekfasli. 
Rs. A. P. 
1 12 0 
14 0 
14 0 


Bhur. 


Saim'^la ... 
Ludbiaua ... 
Jagvaou ••• 



Rs. A. P. 
3 0 0 

3 8 0 
3 8 0 


Khalis. 
Rs. A. P. 
3 0 0 
2 8 0 
2 8 0 


Rs. A. P. lls. A. P 

1 0 0 0 10 0 

120 0 12 0 

1 2 0 0 12 0 
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Upland CincLsa. 

ChxH. Bouslk Bhur, 



Niai. 

Kbalis. 







Us. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

c Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Us. A. 

P. 

Samrala ... ... 

4 12 0 

3 8 0 

1 

6 

0 

0 14 

0 

Ludhiana' — 








Upper Dbaia ... 

4 8 0 

3 4 0 

1 

6 

0 

0 14 

0 

Pawadh 

4 2 0 

3 0 0 

1 

4 

0 

0 13 

0 

Tihara 

4 0 0 

2 12 0 

1 

4 

0 

0 12 

0 

Jagraou ... ... 

3 12 0 

2 8^ 

1 

3 

0 

.0 12 

0 



Circle. 






Ifell latids. 

Jtousli. 



Bhnr. 


Rs. A. P. 

Us. A 

. P. 



Rs, 

A. P. 


16 0 

0 11 

0 



0 

8 0 



11. Tlio application of these sanctioned rates would 
havo yielded a total assessment of Ils. 11,20,097. The total 
of the villa go assessments actually auiiounced was 
Rs. 11,12,614, or, after dwlaotirig the nominal assossraenfc 
on revenue-free lands, Rs. 10,91,915, an. increase of 18 per 
cent, on the previous demand of K.s. 9,25,677. its iueidenco 
on the cultivated acre is Ke. 1-8-5 ; that of the last settle- 
ment at the time of its introduction was Re. 1-6-8. 

This increase is supported by an increase since last 
settlement of 62,506 acres, or 8 per cent, in the cultivated 
area, of 7,254 acres in the area irrigated from wells, of 
1,097 in the number of wells, and of 91,113 in the total 
population between 1855 and 1881. Tlie chief reason which 
now justifies an increased assessment is to be found in 
the rise of prices. Tlte forjiicr assessment was made on 
the basis of tho prices immediately before 1850, wliicli 
were much liiglier than those which prevailed in the follow- 
ing years up to 1860, and which supported tho expired 
settlepient during the first years of its currency. But oven 
starting from tho prices at which the former Settlement 
Officer valued the produce when framing his assessments, 
the present Settlement Officer found that a rise of 25 to 
33 per cent, had occurred, while when the comparison was 
made between the periods 1840—1859 and 1860—1879 the 
increase in prices was found to be from 50 to 05 per cent. 
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The Financial Commissioner remarks in his review that 
recent experience has shown that some of the arguments 
and assumptions of the Settlement Oflicay.’ require modifi- 
cation, and that though the rise which has taken place in 
prices may justify an enhancement in assessment, yet this 
enhancement woulfl not be so great as 60 or 65 per cent. 
The rise in prices reported by Mr. Kensington, the Settle- 
ment Officer of the adjoining tract of North Umhalla, 
on a comparison of the 16 years 1846 to 1860 with tlie 
26 years 1861 to 1885 was 59 to 66 per cent. Mr. Walker, 
then, does not appear to have over-estimated the rise, but 
the gradual attainment by the people of a higher level of 
living, the reduction of the standard of assessment from 
two-thirds to one-half the owner’s net assets,' and the 
serious increase in cesses by nearly an addiUonal 10 per 
cent, on the revenue, must necessarily he weighed against 
the rise in prices. 

It would seem, too, that the eastern part of the dis- 
trict has not benefited so largely from this rise as the 
western. The wheat, sugar and maize which it produces 
have risen relatively less than the millets and tlie inferior 
grains which it imports and consumes, and yet the increase 
in assessment is 18 per cent, in the Sarordla Talrsil with an 
increase in cultivation of 5 per cent, against an increase of 
16 per cent, in Jagraon Tahsil with an increase in cultivation 
ot 10 per cent. These figures point to the present increase 
in. assessment relatively to the increase in resources being 
greatest in Sararala, but it must be remembered on the 
other hand that Mr. Barnes, who was tlien Commissioner, 
and a very experienced Settlement Officer, held that the 
settlement now revised was lightest in its original incidence 
in Samrala and heaviest in Jagraon. 

The distribution of the revenue was mainly left to the 
people themselves ; — 221 villages distributed it on shares, 
203 by a general rate on cultivation, 201 by rates on 
irrigated and unirrigated lands, and 292 by soil rates (three 
or more classes). The people rarely recognized in their distri- 
bution the difference between Niai and other well land, nor 
did they make as great a difference between the classes of 
soil as had been recognized in the sanctioned rates. 
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Ks, A. R 


f 4 per cent. 
0 „ 

0 n 
0 „ 

0 

0 


The cesses noted in the margin are also sanctioned 

by His Honor. The Financial 
Commissioner in his review 
asks that power should be re- 
served to order an enhancement 
of the rate" of the Fatwdrfs’ 
cess, but a subsequent pro- 
posal to raise the rate to 
E,s. 4-6-0 per cent, was negativ- 
ed by Sir Charles Aitchison 
in 18SG, and Sir James Lyall, concurring in tliat decision, 
sanctiori-s the cesses as proposed without any reservation. He 
concurs in Colonel VVace s remarks in paragraph 15 of his 
review on the care which the Deputy Commissioner should 
take to prevent cliques and money-lending among the Pat- 
waris and Kaniingos. The Kanungo Agency has since 
Mr. Walker wrote his report been strengthened, and the 
second Ndib-Tahsflddr whom he considered necessary in the 
Ludhiana Tahsil was appointed in 1884. 


Old local rate 

School 
Bead 
Post 

Lambardiirs 
Patwina 

Total ... 18 15 4 

* Kow consolidated in the new local 
rate of Ks, o-G-lO on annual value, or 
Kb. J0-13-J: on tlic land revenue. 


13. The incidence of the new as-sessment with cesses 
is He. 1-18-0 per cultivated acre. The incidence of the for- 
mer assessment and cesses in 1850 wa.s Re. 1-8-9. The in- 


crease taken is, Sir James Lyall thinks, fully as large as the 
requirements of a sound revenue policy demanded. On the 
other hand, the comparison with the assessments of neigh- 
bouring tracts given in the T’inancial Commissioner’s review, 
the prevailing cash rents and the half assets all show that 
the Government was entitled to the increase it has taken. 
Above all, the experience of the six years which have now 
passed since the introduction of the new assessments gives 
the Lieutenant-Governor full confidence that the new 
assessments are equitable and moderate, and he has no hes- 
itation in sanctioning them. The Commissioner of the Divi- 
sion (Colonel G. Young), in forwarding the. Revenue Report 
of the district for 1887-88, wrote : “ The revenue demand is 
paid with exceeding punctuality and ease and not a single 
rupee remained in balance.” Sir J araes Lyall fully concurs 
in Colonel Wace’s view that it would be unwise to give this 
sanction for a longer period than 30 years, and he therefore 
sanctions the assessments for 30 years with effect in the case 
of the Samrfila Tahsfl from the kharff of 1881 and in the rest 
of the district from the kharff of 1882. 
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14. One result of the past history of the district is that 
no less thank Es. 1,77,603 of the total had revenue assess- 
ment is assigned to j^gi'rddrs, who pay commutation money 
for their former ohli'^ations of tribute or levies to the 
amount of Rs. 19’,550 per annum. Half of the jagi’r income 
is enjoyed by the Malaudh family. The distribution oftho 
jdgi'r villages is shown in map No. V. 

Besides the above, 8,708 acres are held revenue free. 
Zaildars paid by a deduction of 1 per cent, from the land 
revenue were appointed at the present settlement, and inams 
to the extent of per cent, on the assessment were grant- 
ed to selected headmen. After allowing for all deductions, 
the new Government revenue roll stood at Rs. 9,14,298, an 
increase of Rs. 1,18,187 on the previous demand of Rs. 
7,90,111. As protective leases for new wells expired, the 
Government demand will bo further raised by Rs. 6,000. 
The gain to the jdgi'rddrs is Rs. 25,391, rising eventually as 
well leases fall in to Rs, 25,974. 

15. The work of tho settlement was carried through 
with commendable promptitude. The establishment was 
engaged on settlement operations not much more than four 
years. The net cost to Government was Ils. 3,00,706, and as 
the initial annual gain to the land revenue was Es, 1,18,187, 
Government recovered the whole expense of the settlement 
in little more than three years. 

16. The Sirhind Canal w’as not yet opened for irriga* 
tion when the re settlement was completed. Water was first 
given to 930 acres in the khaiuf of 1883, 

The figures for subsequent years are as follows « 


Tahsil. 


Liidhidna 
Jagraon ... 



Area irrigated in acres in 

! 

1834-85. 

1885-86, 

1886-87. 

i 

1887-88. 

• »* 

121 

1,423 

4,731 

13,056 

7,576 

9,449 


• t » 

1,544 

17,787 

17,025 , 

1 

29,933 


Total 
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The istribntion of the area for 1887-88 into rabi and kharif 



Wheat is the great sprin^j crop on the i ^ 

the 0,828 acres irrigated in thf kharif of tsar! tt t si t hf 


able 


crops were- 



LiulbiuDa. 

i 

j Jagraon. 

’( 

1 Total. 

Sugarcane 

Maizo 

1,422 

i 

.53 1 

1,475 

• « » ^ 

Cotton 

1,442 

2,631 

4,07.3 

• 

893 

445 

1,3,38 


to frame any prouosals for unnecessa 


to fanre any 

mont assessed in their unirna-if^ri”^ settle- 

as were then watered from wells tt 7/“/’ lands 

competence of the Government tn-tf , within the 

rate under Part V XTcanni Ac k*‘“® 

however, has been to levy occiters' rate-*'°'''^r -f 
scale and to defer the ouestinn nf f ^ 

oupiers’ rates ImZ.IX S“erS,''"“ '''g» »- 

settle^nt been introduced at this 

action o£ the river is saSo ‘ d hwt “r" -^“3 
appears to havo hitherto worJ^d 
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well ac]a.[)ted to the local coiulitionB. 'J’ho question of the 
system to be followed was discussed fully in the orders ou 
the Revetuie Hate Report of the Ludhiana 'I'alisil, and the 
rules now sanctioned were those whicli met witlx tlie appro- 
val of Sir James L'yall, tlieri financial tiomiuissioaer. 

18. Formal sanction is also accorded to the record of 
rights, to the clxaracter of which the Financial Commissioner 
bears testimony. 

19. In conclusion, Sir James Lyall heartilv' endorses 
the praise accoided by tin? Financial Commisnoaer to Mr, 
Walker, who performed the; <tuties entrusted to him most 
successfully. He secured for the Government the increase of 
revetuie to which it was entitled witliont giving'’ the rev'uiue- 
payers reason to conqtlain of har.shness or un-kdftd distribii- 
tion of the demand ; he h;is fr.anied an excellent record of 
riglits ; lie lias lirought the settlement oiterations to an early 
termination, and lias .submitted a rejtort wliich sliows great 
knowledge of the district and its inlia bitants and will be very 
useful in its future administration. Cliapters V 11, V HI and 
IX constitute the Scttlenu-nt Ueport proper. The earlier 
chapters were written for the Provincial Gazetteer. The last 
chapter was intended for a volume of “Punjab Customary 
Law.” 

Sir James Lyali much regrets that Munshi Chiranjft 
Lfil, llixtra Assistant Settlement Officer, and Munshi Ishar 
Das, Superintendent., are no longer alive to receive the ac- 
knowledgments of their work to which they would have been 
entitled. Munshi Aluruul Bakhsh, now an Kxtra Assistant 
Connui.ssioner, and Munshi Jodh Singh, now a retired Tah- 
sildixr, are named by Mr. Walker as having given him valu- 
a,ble assistance, and Sir James Lyail has much pleasure in 
acknowledging their services. 


Order, — Ordered that the above Review be published 
and forwarded to the Financial Commissioner of the Punjab 
for information and guidance, and to Mr. T. Gordon 'Walker 
for information. 

Also that it be forwarded to the Government of India 
in the Department of Revenue and Agriculture for con- 
firmation of the sanction to the assessment referred to in 
paragraph. 13. 


Ptmjab GoTcrnmeni Press, Lahore— »28‘5-80-*-360. 




^ dated Bmihj June ISOO. - 

... ■ ■■■ ■ ^ 

. l>o!fi-IlioHo»^le«^C. Bbhett,c. 8.. Officiatiog SccMtaiy to ih,s Ciovi o' tndh 

■ Rev. and Agril, Dept., * v 

To WXhe Secretary to Go vcrnme^^^ 

I AM directed to acknowledge your letter No. Hi of 
A-pril 26th, 1889, with which you forward, for the sanction 
of the Government of India, a copy of the orders passed by 
His Honor the Lieutonaut-Governor on the settlomeut of 
the Ludhidna District. 

2. The assessments to which the sanction of the Gov- 
ernment of India is now required took effect over parts of 
the district in 1881, and in the remainder iit tho following 
year. They were not reported to your Government by tho 
Financial Commissioner till February 1888, atul the orders 
of the Lieutenant-Governor are dated April 25 th, 1889, or 
more than three years after tho receipt of the report from 
the Financial Oommissioncr, and nearly eight after tho 
last assessments had been declared and realized. To interfere 
after so long an interval with arrangements wdiich were 
announced under official authority, and have since remained 
undisturbed, would entail much hardship oti the proprietors, 
and tho delay, which could hardly have been unavoidable, 
puts it out of the power of the Government of India to tako 
any other course than to sanction the proposals of the Punjab 
Government as they have been reported. 

3. Itisobserved,however,that the revenue rates on which 
the assessment was based were deduced almost exclusively from 
the estimated rate of produce per acre for each class of crop. 
Such estimates are always liable to error, and the difficulty 
of arriving at exact results in the present case appears to 
have been increased by tho largo area of the plots token for 
experimental cuttings, which must have precluded the Settle- 
ment Officer from exercising any effective personal super- 
vision over the various processes of cutting, threshing and 
drying, so as to make it certain that nothing was abstracted 
before the final weighments were made. The average rate.s 
of pi'oduce thus deduced are considerably lower than might 
havd been expected from the stylo of cultivation described 
in tho report. The average revenue rate for the acre of 
dhltivation over the whole district is nearly 30 por cent. leS-s 
than half the average rental paid by tenautsat-will/ The area 
in the ocdupatipn of that class of tenants was perhaps too 
stoall to be accepted as furnishing a standard for the assess- 
mepfc of the whole district, but the Government of India * 
thinka that the rates paid by themshould not have beeh put out ■ 
of considerationi Therq is every reason to believe that the 
assessment is very moderate in its incidence, and . it should ; 
offer no obstacle to the continued development of the proS'' 




PREFATORY NOTE. 


Part I of this Report was written for the Provincial 
Gazetteer ; and in writing it I have followed as cdosely as 
possible the scheme drawn up by Mr. Ibbetson. This will 
account for many paragraphs which might otiierwisc appear 
to be out of place. 


T. Gordon Walker. 
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SETTLEMENT REPORT 

OV TAl 

LUDHIANA DISTRICT. 


PART I. — Descriptive and Historical, 


C 11 AP T ER I. — Desciiiptive . 


1. Ludhiana is tho most wostern of tho tliroe districts of (lie 
_ , . , . . Anil*!illa division. Tlio main portion of tlie 

Oeograpl.u-Rl position. lies between 30“ 33' and 31“ Nortli 

Latitude and 75*^ 24' and 76"* 27' Kast LoiiiH^itudo, and has lor its 
northern houndary the river Satlej, across wliich it faces tho Jahnidhar 
Doiib. To tlio east it adjoins the Amballa, and to the west tlie Feroze- 
pur district, while to the south it is separated from those of the Delhi 
and llissar divisions by the tract of country whifdi is partitioned 
between the Chiefs of Patiala, JInnd, Nabha and Makh’ Kotla. To 
tlie north, east and west the lioundaries are fairly symmetrical, but to 
the soutli tlie district is cut into by the territories of the Chiefs named 
above. Tiie ])olitieal history of our accjuisitions in these parts will 
account for the unscientific nature of the lioundary cm this side, and 
also for our havino- to retain a number of dctaeluHl villa^res stretehinf^ 
as far south as 5', wliilc two or three (groups of Patiala villages lie 
surrounded by tliose of the Samralti tahsil. The continuous portion 
of the district has a leny^th alonjj;' the river of nearly (>() miles ; while 
th(3 breadth, north and south, is about 24 miles except wlicre Patiala 
territory juts into it between the Ludhiana and Samrala tahsils. 


2. The area of the 
Details of area. 


district, as at present constituted, is by our 
settlement measurt3ments 1,378 square miles, 
or 882,107 acres, of which the details are: — 





Cultivation. 

Arabic waste, j 

BArri*n waste, 
&c., &c. 

-■- — 

Totai*, 

Acres 

««• 



i 

86,664 

66,491 

882.167 

Per cent 

9 • • 

... 

1 

, 

1 1 

1 n 

100 
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Tliisnrea 5s contained in 914 villnj^os, wliicl) gives an average of 966 
acres for each village. Tin's statement of number of villages and area 
does not quite ngre(i with tlmt given in tlie Regular Settlement 
Report; and the diHereuee is duo to changes in the course of tlie river, 
and the transt'er of a lew villages to and from Patiala. Notwitljstanding 
its limited area the district is one of the most important iii tlie Province, 
paying between 11 and \i lakliS of rupees in huul revenue, and 
having a population of more than half-a-fuilliou. If we exclude the 
outlying villages, it is probably more compact and convenient for ad- 
ministrative purposes than any otlier district, the remotest |)oiut 
being not rnucli more tljau 30 miles from head-quarters, and access to 
alrm.'d. every part Ixdng easy hy rail, or by the good roads which run 
in all (lireetions. The outlying villages munher 30, and have au area of 
125 s(|uare miles, which is included in tlie above details. 


3. The district has no very striking natural features. The main 
. r>hvsieal divisions are the same as those of most 

nnd DhJli. Punjab plain districts, i.e., a iow-lying alluvial 

. tract along the river (here called 13et), and 

the uplands (called Dhaia.) 


4. The river Satlej forms, as stated before, tlie northern bonn- 


Description of tLo river 
Satlej. 


dary of the district. l-)ebouching from tlie 
Siwaliks just above Rupar, some 25 miles east 
of the boundary of tlie Sainnila tahsil, it flows 


due west along* the top of the district for a (Hstanco of about GO miles, 


and turns, as it leaves the Jagraon tahsil, slightly to the north 
towards its junction with the lh as. Even when at its losyest, in the 


middle of the cold wcailier, the river has a considerable volume of 


water, the main stream being generally 1()0 to 200 yards in width, and 
7 or 8 foot in depth. Some ot the pco|)lc living on the Ijanks arc able 
to ford it vvhen very low, but even to them th.is is attended wdtli danger. 
When in ilood it spreads over the country to a widtli generally of two or 
thre^^e iniies ; and, even where confined hy the Philour Bridge VVorks to its 
narrowest, it measures nearly a mile of ninning stream. 

The river is bridged for the Sindli, Punjab and Delhi Railway at 
, ,, . Philour, just umitu' Lmlhiana town ; and there 

Brulgoa aua tomes. ^ ^ ^ , i .. i 

arc Icrries with country l)oats at lo places 
along its course tlirough tlic district. The jiassngo appears to he 
dangerous wdien tho river is in flood, and boats arc occasionally upset. 
In former times tlicre was a consideralile amount of traffic carried 


Navigation, 


in country l>oats down the river from liupar, 
Macliiwarah, Ludhiana to Ferozepur, and even 


to Sakkar; but this ceased with the opening of the railway in 1870, 


and nothing is now carried down except wood, or stones from the hills 
for the Bridge VVorks at Philour. 


5. Like all Ihinjab rivers the Satloj is constantly shifting its 
Ch«ng(fl in tho conrso of C’Oui'sc ill the floods of the hot weather, as there 
tl)« mer : Umila of tUo Bet is nothing to keep it to one bed. VVuhin the 

hist 30 years we know that it has moved about 
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fulir or five miles norlinvnrds in the first fe^v miles of its course in this tlis- 
trict ; and there can be no doubt that witliin a not very distant period 
(local accounts say 100 years) it flowed just under the RidL^e winch 
Beparates the Dhaia or hierhlands tVoru tin) Bei, theokler towns and 
villages like Bahlolpur, Maehiwarali, Knuij &c., havii^^’ been V)uilton its 
btmks. The division between uplands and lo\Ylands is every where marked 
distinctly by this llitle-e or high bank (Dha); and betvv(3en it ami tlie 
present course of the river lies the Bet tract. To the earstoF the distihd 
the Viver and the Iiigh bank are five or six miles from each other ; and tins 
distance is maintained for the first 30 miles : but below the town of 
Ludhiana they gradually api>roa(di until in tlio Jagraon tabsll llie Bet 
is only one or two miles in width, aud finally disappears. 


6. Immediately 

The Budha Nala. 


under the high biuik along what was once 
the course of the Satlej now runs a perennial 
stream called the Budlia Nala, which takes its 


rise in some springs near Charnkour in tiie liupar tahsil of Amlialhi, 
and enters this district under Bahlolpur. Passing just below the town 
of Ijudhiana, it flows into the Satlej in tahsil Jagraon, a few miles 
east of the Ferozepiir border. When swollen by floods in tlio rains it 
has a (*onsideral)le volume of water aud covers the country about; but 
ordinarily the actual stream is only ri few yards across, althougli there 
is in places a good deal of swamp about It. The water, except in the 
floods, is perfectly clear, and is used iVeely l)y the people i’or drinking 
purposes, but never for irrigation. The reason for this is tliat it is said 
to contain a large infusion of salts, but In any ease it would have to l>o 
lifted to the fields ; and, with the water level only eight or ton feet below 
the surface, it is us easy to dig small unlined wells where tliey are 
wanted. 


In the Sarnrila tahsil a good deal of injury is done to \vhat W'ould 
bovalmddo land by the 8prea<l of swamp, the stream being only slightly 
below the level of tlio country, and all land within a sliort distance of 
it is injuriously aflceted by jiercolation. To the west the liauks are 
high, and the hind is cultivated right up to thoin. In tho cold weather 
tlio Budha can bo crossed on foot at certain points which are well 
know'll to tlie people; but generally tho bottom is treacherous, ami in 
the floods of tlie rainy season even at these fords the water is too deep 
for wading. There is a bridge at Ludhiana on tho Jalandhar road; 
and there was one just under Machiwarah, wliidi was a great conve- 
iiience but has been allowed to go to ruin. The result is that in the floods 
tlie people of the Bet are almost entirely cut oil from tho rest of the 
district. The floods do not last very long, being caused by rainfall 
in the plains only. 


7. In the immediate vicinity of the river is a strip of land 


General description of 
the Bet tract ; soil. 


liable to annual inundation and called ** mamr^ 
or katcha, and in this we see tlie soil of the 
Bet in process of formation. Somethin<^' 


occurs to divert the force of tlio river from a certain point; ami, 
when the floods subside, a shallow deposit of silt is fouml covering 
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what was before an expanse of snnd. The accumulation of silt fjoes on 
for a year or two, beinjj assisted bj" the growth of grass 

{Eragrostls cyuosurohles)^ wliich is generally followed by ^^pilchi^^ 
ealled here ‘‘jhao’^ {Tamanx orienlalis). When the deposit is about 
six inches in depth, the land becoiTi(*s capal)le of yielding crops; and 
it is gradually reclaimed by being put tlirongh a regular course ot 
cultivation* The formation of a deposit is I)y no means a uniform 
operation. A few years rany leave three feet of first»raie soil, or 
the deposit may remain so shallow as to make cultivation scarcely 
worth while ; and one often sees a])parcntly good land al)andoned hy 
the people after a trial. The action of the Satlej in this way appears 
to ho mostly beneficial. T!ie ^MuamF^ tract of the first 20 or 30 mil(?s 
is probably one of the richest ju’cces of land in the country, and with 
the very slightest labour magnificent crops are raistnl in what is 
really virgin soil. Lower down to the very end of the district the 
silt is also most fertilizing, although the crops arc generally of an 
inferior class, 'fhe vivm* is of course a very powerful and capricious 
agent, and the saying Hk sal amir eksal faqii"^^ is ap[>licab!e to tliis as 
to any other riverain tract. The poor cultivator may find, wlteu the 
floods have subsided, tliat a piece of barren sand has taken the place of 
his fertile tiflds; and that he owns no land that will yield liim any 
thing. In the older or packa f3et the process of formation has ceased 
long ago; but tliere are abundant traces of it. Hlgii ridges of river 
sand occur, and the deposit of soil is gentu’ally throe to five feet in deptli, 
though ill places the saud actuaily appears ou the surface or is just 
concealed by a coating of soil. The soil of the mand is generally 
a stiff, moist loam of dark colour; ani! that of the ))acka Bet of the 
same eharaclor, hut drier and of a lightiu* tint, tlio proportion of clay 
being coiisideraide. Tli(?re is a great dilFerence bt‘t\ve*m tlie produce of 
tho first lO or 15 miles of the Bet and that of tijo lower parts, but tiiis 
is perhap.s due to the heavier rainfall in the former rather than to any 
tbing^i?i the rpiality of the land. The Bet is everywhero cut up by 
streams*, which convey tlie drainage to the riveir. In the rains tlieso 
overflow tlicir banks and flood the country ; but they are mostly dry 
for the rest of tlie year. In such a d;un[> tract it was to be expected 
that in places impeded underground drainage sliould produce kuller^’ 
or soil so impregnated with salts as tube barren. Tliere is some of this 
along tlie Budha na!a, hut not mucli elsewhere. Saline efflorescence 
appears here and there all over the Bet, and patches of cultivated land 
will be found in wliieli the salts have j>revenle<l tiie growtli of tlm crop ; 
but the evil is not widespread. It is worst about Nurpur in Ludhiana 
and in the adjoining part of Jagraou Bet, whore tlie course of the 
drainage is in places away from the river, and tlie water oozes out just 
under the high bank. 


8. From the liigli bank the Dhaia or upland part of the district 
stis^tches to the south in a plain, tlie uniformity 
of wliieh is unbroken by hill or stream. The 
.surface is perfectly level, except in the iin mediate 
bank, or where a sand ridge occuv.s. There 


Tlie Dimia or Ui*lnn<l3, 
Surface of tlio coiiritrj'. 


neighbourhood of the higli 
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is a vory genlle slope from norilj-east to soiitl»*wost, at rig'lit an;^les to 

Drainaio lines. tj.O SiwalUcs, aiul the linos 

tins. In the nei/rlinourhooa ot the Inirh bank, 
the rainfall is all absorbedby the lidit soil; but farther inland there 
are some very well defined drain.a^^e lines, locally knowii as ‘^rao,’' 
which in a year of heavy rain carry a coiisiilerabh^ bixly of water alomj^ 
the depressions winch tiny Inive apparently worn for tln‘msL‘1 ves. Some 
c»f tliese ‘‘ raos’^ can be I raced from one end of the district !(» the other; 
and have most of them been oarefnlly recorded by tlie Canal De[)artment, 
They are a cause of complaint to the villaj^es lyini^ on tliem, as tliey 
do coiisiderable iiijin v fo tlie crops and at times destroy wells. This is 
the whole extent of the harm done by them, for, even where the flow of 
water is partially impedrd by the euib inknnmts of the Grand Trunk 
Road, the Railway, Canal ifec.j there is never anything* approaching* to 
gwariip, 

9, In the neighbourhood of the high bank the snrfaco is niieven, 

^ and the ui>])er soil is a poor light saiuJ, shifting 

under every wind and nlown into hilloclvs. 
There is a good subsoil, however, and this will account for the very fair 
crops that are raised out of what appears little better than a wilderness. 
This light sandy tract exbmd.s inwards f<»r four or flve miles, the surface 
getting gradually more even, and the soil improving. South of it in the 
main port ion of tlie uplands every variety of soil will i )0 found frnin a very 
stiff clay to the lightest of sands. In the half of the district east of 
tlicMaldr Kotla road the prevailing soil is a stiff loam of darkish colour, 
witli a good deal of clay in it, while to tlie west of this n>a<l a much 
larger poirtion of the area is light loam or sand. .But everywhere sand 
occurs, being confined in the Samrala tahsil to two very clearly marked 
belts of two or tiiree miles width, whicli run in a south-western (lireetioii 
and appear to indicate the course of some old hill-stream or drainage line. 
Elsewhere, scattered over the district, there are numerous ridges i)bsand, 
covering considerable areas, and presenting the appearance of continuity 
for siiort distances, wliilc elsewhere dettiched patches crop up in a manner 
qtiifo unaccountable. Titese ridges of sand arc most comnioii in tho 
south-western portion of the district about Pakliowil, in tahsil Jagraon 
and in the ^SlangaP^ or detached villages. Th<*y rise in places ton 
height of 20 or 30 feet ; and, especially in the Jangal, wln*re they occur 
most frequently, quite shut in tlie view, and give the country an undulat- 
ing appearance. 


10. There are no very well -recognized subdivisions of the uplands. 

Tlie Bet people talk of the wlioh3 as “ Dhaia/^ 
^ Minor eubdiviaUms of the ti^ough tliey will sometimes refer to tho 

Jangal’^ country as something beyond tlie 
Dhaia, The people of the eastern portion speak of the wliole tract 
to the south-west of the district, including our detached villages and 
part of Jagiiou tahsil with the Patiala and other ^territories, as t' Jangal.'* 
They talk of it as a country where, altliough the rainfall is scanty 
the produce of the unirrigated crops is very fine; where the land 
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is new and there is plenty of ifc ; where, instead of the constant dmdg^ery 
necessary under a hi<:»’h system of ajjrienUure, the cultivator has merely 
to sow his seed, and does wliat ho pleases till harvest time. On the Other 
hand the Jat of the Janj^al will compare liis sandy tields, where only 
the coarsest grains cmi with the rich Pawiidh” with its siiirar, 

cotton and maize Helds, where the prodiiee of a sin.i»'le acre is equal to that 
of a holdinjnf of his land. There is then, if we exclude the narrow 
sandy strip of Inrul just over the Bet, which I have before described and 
whicli is uniform alonj^' the whole lenj:i;-tli of tlie district, this general 
distribution into tbe I\iwddhj or eastern tract, and the Jancfal or south- 
western. Tlje characteristics of the former, whicli comprises the liigh 
lands of the Samrala taiisil, and all the part of Ludhiana east of the 
Maler Kotla von<h are a soil wdiieh is generally a fertile loam, rather 
stiff in places; a high rainfall and a very largo proportion of irrigation, 
with (what is tlie natural result of this comldnation) a Very highly 
developed condition of agriculture, all the superior crops being grown* 
Across tho Slaler Kotla road tlio soil grows niiieh lighter, and the 
rainfall loss, while irrigation becomes diHicult:, and the higher crops dis- 
ap fx^ar iTirst sngarcain^ and then cotton); till finally in our outlying 
villages irrigaliou is indviiown, the spring* level being over 100 feet from 
the surface, and only the hardiest crops being able to subsist on tlie 
scanty rnoisturo. There is, of course, an intermediate tract, and this is 
sometimes called Tihara, in which wmuld be included most of tlie Jag^raou 
tahsil, and the country about Pakhowal in Ludhiana. The people of 
the Jagraon tahsil speak of the whole country souih of the Grand Trunk 
Road as JangaV^ or Rohed^ reserving the name Dhaia for the tract 
between it and the high bank. This is the most correct use of the 
latter term, whicli does generally mean the laud just over the Dha* 

11. It was not to he expected that in such a liiglily cultivated 
T,, district there should be much room for tho 

spontaneous growdu oi trees or slinilis. Inere 
are in some villages of the Bet small plantations of kikar &:c., reserved by 
the people. In tho uplands, oven at tbe last Settlement, there was little 
growth of jungle in the uncultivated lands; and since then the cultiva- 
tion has absorb(?d most of tbe waste that wais lelf. In a very few villages 
in tbe njiper part of the district there is a small area still left under 
dhak [Bufea frondosa)^^ forests of which must at one time have covered 
the face of tlie country. This tree requires a good deal of rain and 
a hard soil, so tliat it is not to bo found in the south-west of tho district 
and in the outlying villages; but in thoso parts there ia a com- 
paratively much larger area of waste still unliroken, and covered with 
the liai’dior (Prosoph spicigera), kariP’ {Capparts aphglla), &C. 

I doubt if there will he much growth of any sort loft in ten years, for 
already, since our assessments were announced, tho people have begun 
to lu'lug the remaining waste under the plough. Trees (generally kikar 
and 1)6.) are scattered aliout tbe fields, and lino the village roads, or are 
to be found round tbe village .site ; and tbe general result, except iu the 
light-soiled villages to tbe south-west, is to give one looking across the 
couiitry the impression of its being well-woodod. The Government 
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roflds linvo in plncof? alonjif thorn fine avonnof? of all of troes 
(shisliam, &c.)) nnd in a low years? tl\o canal also will have a very 
g*ood show* liosides this there are two considerable pUintatious under 
tlie Forest Departinont, one in llie Civil Station and one on the Philour 
road near the river. Tlie Maloud Sardars have two or three pieces of 
iUF’ or forest in the neighbourhood of Maloud and of Sahna ; and tliose 
cover a o^ootl deal of ijfround. The followin;:^ is a list of tlie more 
common trees of spositaneous ixrowMi to be found in the district : — 


Veroaovitav or Local 
Najuo. 

liotauical T^amo. 

K EM AUKS. 

Kikar 

A ca da A ra h i ca 

Grows in most pMrU of the district, 
but best in iln? rust. AlFcEts u sliif 
soli, uinl likes ruin, but is very 
Inivdy. it is the z.Mnindnr’s Iren 
par exreUcnrc. belu'^ most useful for 
all a^rieniUual purposes ami roofing. 

Bor, Bori ... 

Zi phus J lij uha , 

Grows in most parts of tbe Gluiia, 
and does well in sandy soil. Ustvful 
L>r its fruit, aiud also for its wood 
for roofinir. planted in j^roves as 

a proteolion against sand drift. 

Pi pul ; BiU'ot.'i or Bur j 

i 

FliUtft reJlgiom ; Ficu(^ 
Indka, 

1 

Grow \\\ all parts of the Dliala, wboro 
planted ; j^enerally on tbe etijje of 
the village pond ; used'ul fur shad«3 
ou]3\ 

Pilkun ... 

Ficus venosa 

Takes ihe place of tno above iii the 
Bdt : grown for shade. 

Fm wall or Farasli 

Tamarix orient alls ... 

1 Grows very generally wliero planted 
in the Bdt, mostly round tiro village 
site; also, bat more rartdv, iu tho 
uplands, Bse.fui for rooiing. 

Blushnui *«. 

Dalhergia sUso ... 

Grown along roads by Govern- 

ment. 

Pliulai M. 

Acacia modesta 

Growi» in Bet and Dbaia, often ui 
groves ; wood is useful for roofing’, 
making doors, Sic. 

Dhek or Bukalii 

Meltii sempervirens ... 

Planted at the wells in the Bet : 
grows very fast, and wood useful for 
rooting. The Ardiens and Sainis 
usually grow tbe tree round their 
wells for its shade* 

Nim 

Azadlrachta Indica ... 

A good tree for shade ; not very com* 
nnni, and growing hy itself both iu 
Bet and Dbaia. Wood is useful. 

Tut 

Morus 

As above ; wood is useful. 
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lioeal Xame. 

1 

1 

Botauk*al Xame. 

j 

1 Kbjmaekq. 

Dlink, Jand aud 

Buieaf rondos a •«. 


Kiuil. 

Prnsnjyis spirnjera 

> Jangle trees (see above in the test). 


CiippariH aphylla ... 

Kaiinb 

1 

1 

! 

...»»• 

There are one or two groves of this 
tree, which is uselul only for shade. 


Shrub?, grasses &c 
the Bet. 


It is not nocessar^^ to givo a detailed list of the various fruit trees to 
l)e found in tlio gardens about the city and e!st3\vhere, as these are the 
usual ones of the Panjiib plains. Oranges and loquots seem to do best ; 
but the district is a ))ad one for fruit. 

12. lu newly formed land along tlie river is to be found the usual 
growth of pilelu’^ (para. 7), hero known as 
It is very useful for making baskets, 
and for lining katcha or temporary w'ells. Tliere 
is also an abundant growth of ‘‘dil/’ grass (para. 7), of which ehitai or 
matting is made; and in places of a plant called kihi/^ which, when 
young and tender, is used for fodder, and when old hardens into a reed, 
used to make an inferior sort of pen. In the Budha there is a weed called 
^‘jala'* which is very largely used in clarifying sugar (see Note on Sugar,)* 
Sarkanda” ( csiacc/iaru?// 7noonja), generally called “ Sarwar/' grows in 

In th« Dhii«. - S«r«ar.-> la'^rely planted 

along roads, and wiiere there are sand lulls with 
a view to stop the drift, which it does more or less effectually. The vari- 
ous uses to wliioh this grass i.s put need not be detailed. There is a 
regular sj’stem of cultivating it. The yearns crop is cut down in March 
or Apnl, and firo applied to the stumps with a view of promoiing fresh 
growth, it begins to spring immediately alter the rains, and attains 
a height of ten feet or upwards. Large .sums are realized by the sale 
of what is grown along tlio Government roads: and in places round 
Ludhiana, it is found profitable to give up the cultivation of inferior 
sandy soils and to plant this. There is a small shrub called ‘‘ jhare,^' 

which deserves special mention for its useful- 
uess. It is a small, prickly bush, which grows 
in abundance in the waste land of most villages ; and, as it is called 
rnallalf^ in the Jangal, I identify it wnth the wild her {ZlzyphuH nnm^ 
mnlaria). Twice in the year the growth in the village common land 
ifi cut, and tim produce most carefully divided aecordiiig to the proprie- 
tors’ shares When dry it is beaten with sticks and tossed with a 
pitch fork (^^salnng”), and the leaves thus separated from the branches, 
whicli make a most excelleat hedge that will keep out anything. The 
leaves are given to the cattle as fodder, either alone or mixed with 
straw, and are said to be most strengthening. Ak^' {Caloiropis pro^ 
^cra) grows all over the district in the fields ; and is cut down for fire- 
wood as fast as it appears. 


Jlidro. 


Appendix XI II, 
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The principal weeJs Hint (fmw amongst tlie cnltivation are " piazi/' 
„ . , “ kasiimblii” and “ lelii.’^ The two first are so 

named from their resemblance to the oiuon and 
the safflower, and the last is the common field thistle. They all three 
flourish throuichout the district ; bnt the Bet soil appears to suit them 
best. Piaji’^ does the most harm, and a ^reat part of tlie cultivator's 
time is taken n[) in rootiii/^ it out of his fields. The process is not 
attended with much success in the Bet and in Mahomedan villajjes 
elsewhere, and one often sees a field of wheat completely killed down 
by it. It appears to be impossible to clear land of the weed alUmether, 
for there is a fresh growth every year; and, if left alone, it would very 
soon cover the fields. Other less common weeds are bathu,^^ ^^churi 
saroeb,’^ jounchi/^ ^Miarmal,^^ barn.’' 

13. The domestic animals will be appropriately mentioned else- 
where. For the following* very comjdete lists 
of the larger mammals, the game birds, veno- 
mous snakes, and fishes commonly found in the district, I am indebted 
to Mr. F. Field, who has, in addition to an extensive knowledge of 
natural history, a minute acquaintance with the district 

/>/<?/ of tfte larger mammals found in (he Ludhiana Disfrict. 


Kame, English anti 
liindusiitni. 


Scientiiic Name. 


Tho Otter (U. God) Lutta Nair 


The VYiia Cht (H. Fdis Chaue 


The Woir (H. Blie' Canis Pallipes 
ria, Bha^iar). 


Habitat, &c. 


Found all alonji; the Satlej ; >;row« to 
a large size. They are also found 
occasionally along the reedy bed of 
the old bed of the t>at)cj during the 
cold weather. 

Common about Ludblana : and In all 
grass jungles tiirougbont the district 
where they do great damage to Unj 
game of all sorts. 

Found scattered threuigbont tbo dis- 
trict. chiefly along the banks of the 
Siihii»d canul. They seem to have 
increased within the last few year* 
in this district, and do considerable 
damage to the village goats and 


I’he Jackal (H, Can is aureus 
Gidar). 

The Indian Fox (H. Vuipee Bengalensis 
Liimri). 

The Desert Fox (H. fulpei leucopus 
Luttiri), 


Common throughout the district. 

Thinly scattered throughout the dis- 
trict. 

Ditto. Rarer in the cultivated parte, 
but commoner than F. Benga^ 
lenm towards the south and south- 
west. 
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Lid of the larger mammah found in (he Ludhiana Didriot.-^{Oo\iUi,) 


Nainf^. Kn^lish and 
llindustau , 

Scioutific Name* 

1 

llttbitat, &c. 

Thft Porpoise 

(H ). 

Planihia qangetica (?) 
P. Indi. ' 

Found in the Soth j ; coinmorjer in the 
cold seiRon, The one Touiul here 
KS probably P. Indi. 

Thf Haro(U.S.ili,i, 
SfO'ai', Kliargosh). 

Lepus ruficatulaius 

Found everywh(*i‘e throiijjhout the 
district ; most plentiful to thosoutli- 
west, wherever there is suffi- 
cient jun<rle ; common all along the 
canal banks. 

The Wild Pis (H. 
Jangli Soor). 

Sus Indicus 

Found alontj the hanks of tlie Sntlej, 
wherever there is sufficrhuit cover; 
butemnmon nowhere, (Miiefhabilat ; 
the long grass grown in the angle 
to right of Railway Lino to Phi- 
lour, where bunds, &c., have been 
erected. 

The Kilgai (II. 
Roz). 

Poviax pkins 

A fe\r are found to south and sonth- 
west of district in jungles, border- 
ing on native states, wliere, the 
chiefs being Sikhs, iliey are more 
or less preserved, and are more com- 
mon. 

The Antelope (H. 
Mirg, llaru). 

Aniihpe hegoartica 

\ 

t 

Pound plentifully througlvout the dis- 
trict. 'i'bcy rarely visit the low- 
lands (Bet), but chietly confine 
themselves to the liigher land, where 
there avo large plains surrounded 
l>y cultivation. Forineily large herds 
were found in the district; but now 
it is rare to see a licrd of 100 in- 
dividuals. In the poiith-west of 
the district their plac<> is taken by 
the gazelle, and they are rarely or 
never seen. Tins is the more strange 
a.s tliey are very common in llissar 
and Sirsa, districts closely resem- 
bling the south-west of this district 
in qualitj of soil, Ac. 

The Gazelle (H. 
Rarni, Chit-kara). 

Gazella BenndtH •*. 

The ravine deer of sportsmen, com. 
moil throughout the district, chiefly 
wherever sand hillocks dottheplains ; 
very common to south-west of this 
district, where it entirely sup* 
plants the antelope. 
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List of the Came Birds found in the Lud/iidna District, 


Name. 

FcientiGc Name. 

Ilabitat, &c. 

Tl»e lari^e Sand 

Groivso (11. B ha- 
tit ar). 

Plct'ocles arenarius ... 

Comes in immense flij^hts in the first 
we<dv of November, tliou;;h occa- 
sional small flijifhts may be seen 
in the end of October. It remains 
till March and re-migrates north. 

! 

The Inrjrrt Pintail 
Sand Cxi'fluse (H. 
BImtitar). 

P. alchala 

Oceasionall}^ found mired np with 
P. arenarius, but rare. Probably 
more numerous to the west and 
south-west of the district. 

Tho praall Sand 
GrouHfi (11. Bhati- 
tar). 

P. exustus •*. 

The rock pljreon of some sportsmen ; 
much raver than P. arenarius ; 
comrntmest to south and aouth-ive«t 
of the district. 

Thu I’eiicock (II. 

Piivo cris tains 

1 1 

pound in very many parts of thd 
district. It is soinl-domesticaled, 
and is generally to be found near 
villages. It i» lield sacred by somo 
of tlie villagers. 

Tlie BlaeU ParU 
rid^tj (11. Kala 
Titar). 

j Francolinus vulgaris 

Nowliere very common ; hut a few 
are to he found along evei v mile of 
the Sirhind Canal. Also found in 
nil tlie jungles to the south of tho 
district. Not common to the south- 
west, where the grey partridge 
has supplanted it. 

The Grey Patridjje 
(11. Titar). 

Orfggornis Pondiceria* 

71(1. 

Found sparingly everywhere .wher- 
ever there is any jangle ; near a 
village they seem «p*^oially to con- 
gregate ; bat wherever there is 
grass or bush they are to be found. 
To the south-west of the district 
they are most plentiful. 

The Quail (IL Ba^ 
tail). 

Coiurnix communis ... 

Plentiful from April till tho rahhi 
crop i.s cut. Again they come in 
on September and stay till tiie hharif 
crop is cut; some few birds stay in 
long gl ass, &c\, all the cold weather, 
and a very few stay and breed 
here in June and July. 

The Rain Quail (H. 
Bat air). 

Cuiurnix co7*omandelica 

A rainy season visitor. Tfe comes in 
in July wlien its peculiar “ wheet- 
wheet*' is to be heard in cloudy 
weather all day. It leaves before 
C. communis arrives as a rule, 
though occasionally both birds may 
bo flushed in one field. 
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List of the Game Binh found in the Lndhidna Disfrid. — (ContJ.) 


N«ine. 

Scientific Name. 

Habitat, &c. 

Tl**' Button 

Quiiii (IL Butait ). 

Turnix Dustumierii ... 

This bird occasionally is flushed 
w)«cn quail sh<M>ting in Scptciiihcf 
and Octidicr, hut is by no means 
plentiful and stfiysa very short time. 

T^i<» Button Quail 
(H. Chota Bat* 
ftit)* 

Turnix Sj/kesH •». 

Found occasionally in the spring and 
autmnn crops. It has a very ftlro)>g 
scent, and dogs invariably put 
tluMn up. though they may fail to 
put up a common quail. 

The g****^! Btintard 
(H. Tooghar). 

Eupodoiin Edward- 1 

sii. 

Though I have no actual informationi 
of ll»c (‘ccurrejicc of this bird in 
this district. 1 cannot help thinking 
that it must dnring certain times 
of llie year visit the Honth‘\ve.'<t of 
the district, probaldy during the 
hot weather and rains. 

The Oubara (H. 
Kiiur MoUr). 

llouhara Macqueenii *. | 

A very few of this species visit this 
district during the cold weatlier. 
Oecasinilally a ih»ck takes up its 
residence near an open hush jiinglo 
and stays for a month or so; but 
ibis is rare. 

The Leaser Floi ican 

(H ?) 

■ ’ , 

Sypheotides auriius *«. 

Once and only once this bird wur seen 
in this distri(*t. Ir was in September 
and was emigrati»»g pnobaldy. It 
was in the People’s Park" at 

Ludhiana dose to the civil statiori. 

The :■ linnwitig 

(H ?). 

Vanellu^ cristatus 

Found all along the Satlej, but 
chiefly along i|je hanks of the 
“ Bmiha Nala," where it is plentiful 
during the cold weather. 

The white tailed 
Lapwing (H. ♦,.?) 

Chettusia leneura 

Common along the ‘‘ Budha Nala’* 
every cold weather, not witlistand. 
ing Jei don's remark that ic is a 
rare biru in India. 

The Sams Crane (H. 
Tara)»). 

Grus antiyone ••• 

Occasionally found in pairs about the 
di.stri(:t, chiefly lo tho south. 

The KooIhh (H. 
Koonj). 

Grui cinerea 

A cold iveather visitant in large 
mimbers. It comes in in October 
and leaves in the end of March ; 

- spends the day near or on the river 
%tlej and flies inland to feed on 

5 the green crops or sown grain 
morning and evening. 
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LiH of the Game Birds found in the Ludhiana (ContiK) 

Name, 

Scientific Name, 

Habitat, &c. 

The Dcinoisoile 

Crane (H. Khur- 
khaii). 

Anthropoides virgo 

1 

1 

On ita passage to and from lower 
India, this handsome bird occa- 
sionally 8ti>ps to rest and feed on the 
Satlej. It is only in October and 
the latter lialf (d' March that it it! 
ever seen, and tlien only (or a day 
at a time. It never makes a pro- 
lojiged stay here, being more of a 
jheel-Iovijjg bird than its congener 
G. comviunis. 

1‘he Snipe (H. Cl»a- 
Iih). 

Gallinago Scolopacinutt. \ 

\ 

Tim full snipe of sportsmen. Com* 
mon all along the “ Ihidha Nala'' and 
rushy places tbroiigliout the district. 
Tile first (light arrive about middle 
of Septeinlier; no more cuino till 
October, when they straggle in; no- 
where to be found in considerabio 
numbers till January. They stay 
tilt end of March, and the last 
(lights pass through in the end of 
April. 

The Jack Snipe (H. 
Clialni). 

G. gah 

Arrive in the end of September 
and stay till April, 

The Pintail Snipe 
' (FI, Ciialni). 

0, stenura (?) 

This bird, so much commoner in the 
Indian Peninsula tiiaii the Pan jab 
must, I fancy, be occasionally 
found in this districtf but it lias 
never been met, though 'sportsmen 
have examined many' shot tho 
last two years. . 

Tho Fainted Snipe 
ill Chaha). 

Mhynchwa Bengalensis 

[ 

Found throughout the district, com* 
monest in the early cold weatlier. 
Alfccts all the swamps and pools. 
Breeds in the district where it has 
been seen all the year round. 

The GnJwit (H. 
Chaha). 

Limosa agocephila ... 

Found in the cold weather and be- 
ginning of the hot near the $atlej 
on all large pools and swamps. 

The Curlew (B. 
Chaiia). 

Numenius arquata ... 

Frequents the “ Bndlia KahV* and 
the land lying near the Satlej 
where it feeds in the fields, Ac, A 
cold weather visitant. 

The Flamingo 

P/ianicopterusjoseus ... 

Strag'jrlers no doubt visit this district 
during the late rains and early cold 
weather. Shot once at Miani. 
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Lid of the Game Birth found in the Ludhiana Dhlricl^^^lCowU],) 


Scientific Naino. 


Habitat, Ae. 


Tin? Harro<J-hcfH]p(l Anser imUcus «•. Visits the district in considerable 

Goose (11. numbers in llie C“id weal her ; e 

from October t<» March, They 
spend the day by the rivers, visit- 
the f^ram fields in land durinjj 
the TTi )vnin»^ and the fields near tho 
rivers in the aftcinoon, 

Tho Blaek-hached Sarkiiliornis mclanono- Thon<;li there is no aetnal record at 
Gooso (11. Nagta). tiis^ hand of tliis rainy season tdrd 

visiii?j<j this district, there is m» 
donht it may )»<• t«>und occasionally 
totvards Mlani, Machivvara, »fec., >u 
the rains. 

The Grov Goose (H, ! ^4M,ycr Visits the district during the cold 

xMa^O. weather. Hahits identical with A. 

imtivns Some few flocks live in 
the interior of the district for two 
or three months away from the 
Sutlej. 

Tl^e Wlute-hf^died | Ketfapns coromande- Found occasionally in the be^innintij 
Goosc-tcal (IL ?). I lianutt, of tho cold \veatb(?r and occasion- 

ally in the hot, along tho Satlej and 
Biidha Nala. 

The Whistling Teal i Lcndrocygna atvsuree Found during tho liot weather all 
(H. Murgbabi). j along tho Satlej. 


The Grov Goose (H, i Anser eineretis 
Mag). I 


The Ruddy Shield- j Casarca rutila 
rake (H. Snrkbab,i 
Kawnk). j 


The SImveller (IT. Spatula clypeata 
Murgbabi). 

The Mallard (fj. Anas hoSrhas ••• 

Murgbabi). 


The Spotted'billed | Anas poecilorhunchck^:^^ 
Duck (E. Mur. 

ghubi). j , 

i 

I 

The Gad wall [\\. Qhaulclasmus strep 
Murgbabi). | 


Vit it.s the ‘‘ Eudha Nala*^ occasion- 
ally in the cold Weather, and in 
considerable nnmbeis the Satlej. 
Feeds often on gram inland in 
large flock#. 

Vi.xits the district in the cold W’ea- 
tlier, and may l»o found on all 
village tanks and jhcels till April. 

Cold weather bird, found in liugo 
flights in the Satlej and also oti 
“ Ihidha Naia,” Anives in Novem- 
ber, 

The wax bilT* of some, fouiKl 
occasionally on tlm Satlej and 
Emilia Nala” during the hob 
weatiior as well as the cold. 

Comes in in October, and is very 
coininou in all jheels as well as 
on the Satlej and “ Budha Kala.*' 
Comes at night in huge fliglitB to 
feed on the weeds in the nala. 
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List of the Game Birds found in the Ludhiana District,— {Coui(\») 


Name. 

Scientific Name. 

Habitat, Ac. 

The Pintail (H. Mur- 
gluibi). 

Dajila acuta »•* 

A few fliglits are seen every year, 
t’oininonest in the beginning of the 
yeai in the ponds in tlie interior of 
tlie district. 

Tlie Wltlnjeon (fl. 
JVIurgliabi). 

Mareca pcnefope 

Some few are seen every cold wea- 
ther, but never in any nniubers. 

ThoTeal (H. Mm- 
gliAhi). 

Querquedula crecea 

One of the commonest cold weather 
birds. Found in all pools and on 
Satlej and llio “ Ibidlia NMa” ; 
comes in end of September and goes 
in April. 

The 0;»v<ra)\ey (H. 
Murghabi). 

G, coicia ... 

Some few visit the district in Sep- 
tember and October; but diSiippear 
again till Ataici). Nowhere very 
common. 

Tlie fJed-orested Pu- 
clu\rd (11. i\Iur- 
ghabi 

Brauta rujitui 

Visits the Satlej and “Pndha Nala'* 
in large niimiiers in February and 
Marcli. It has also been shot in 
July in the district. 

The White Eye (H. | 
iMurgluUu). 

Ai/thya vifroca 

Visits tlie Satlej and Budha Nala*^ 
in the cold weather. 

TI»e Golden Eye (H. 
Miirghabi), 

FuJignla cristata 

It is the tamest and the commonest 
duck found ; occasionally a few 
llights visit the district iu the 
winter, priiicipiilly in March. 

The White-eln'uled 
.Dm* If (11. M Hi- 
gh abi). 

Erismatiira leucoce- 

■phala. 

One specimen of this very rare bird 
was shut in this district. 

The Mergitnser (H. 
?). 

Mcrgus castor 

Found on the Satlej occasionally though 
rarely during the cold weather. 

The Smew (H. ...?), 

Merfjellus alhellus 

Found occasionally in the cold 
weather. 

The Grey Pt-lican 
(H. FaiiiiO. 

Pdecanus Philippensis 

Found ill the “ Budha Nala’' and 
Sathy .during the hot weather 
and raius. 
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£i»i of the Thanatophidia or Tenomous Snakes in the Ludkidna 

District. 


Scientific Name. 


Habitat, 


The Cobra (H. Kahi 


Naja tnpiidiafis 


The Hinged Snake Bungarus CtBruleui 
(H. Kaiait ?). 


The Russell's Viper Vahoia RusseUH 

(H ?) 


The Chain Adder ... | Echis carinaia 


The most deadly, as well as the most 
common, of ai! the poisonous 
snakes in the more cultivated parts 
of the district, and wherever tliere 
is cultivation, {gardens, Ac, , also in 
all the junjxles. It ^^rows to a 
large size, having been killed 6 feet 
long. In the open sandy parts of 
the district it is supplanted by 
E. mrinalas 

Inhabits the same country as the 
cobra, except that it is not. found 
in jiingles, Coininoncwt ■ about 
gardens where tliere are old walls, 
Ac. Hardly less deadly than the 
cobra, and as It has a habit of 
curling up by doors and under 
cbicks, Ac., and not moving at the 
approach of man, it is a moat 
dangerous snake. It is generally 
known by the name of the 
Karait'* 

Rare in this distrnt, but found 
occasionally, chiefly towards MachU 
watali and Baiilolpur to tlie north* 
east of this district. 

Very common throughout the dis- 
trict in the drier and more sandy 
parts. A small sluggish snake and 
fortunately less deadly than any 
of the three foregoing species; 
otherwise there w<»uld he more 
deaths from snake bite than there 
are. On being met at night it 
never attempts to get out of the 
way, but curls up in an attitude of 
defence and give.s out a liiesing 
noise by rubbinir its carinated 
Scales together. When a report of 
the poisonous snakes of this (listricfc 
was being prepared in 1871 t?) a 
very great nuirmer (»f the.so snakes 
were brought in. Their captors 
said they found them under any 
old logs about the fields or villages 
on the higher himis. This is the 
celebrated “Knpper” of Sciiid pro* 
bnbly, where it appears to be more 
deadly than ia the Panjab, 
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List of the conmoner Fishes found m the Ludhiana Dislrkt. 

The Mahs( 3 er Found throughout; the yoar iii llie BnUej and tlic 
Baclha jShila. lu the Satlej they run to a largo 
size, some specimens weighing about 501 Ijs. and 
over. They spawn in the rainy season. 

The Ilohoo ... Found in tlio Satlej and tho Budha Nala; is even 
commoner than the inahseer. It spawns in July 
and August. It runs to about 20 or 30lbs. ; 
' larger specimens are rarely (bund. 

The Sewal ... Wlmn in condition one of tlio best fish for the table 
foiuul bore. There are several varieties of this 
fish. Its appearance changes greatly with the 
season and tho w'ater it is found in. It spawns 
late in the year, and the young may bo seen iu 
eonutless numbers in pools at tliat time. 


The Batebua 


The Tiugra 


The E<d 


Tlie Moboo 


The Cliapta 


TheMallee 


... During the rains^ after the first heavy Hoods liavo 
swept down the Budha Naia, (his fish begins to 
run up. It is rarely in good condition owing to 
tiie thickness of the water, but is notwitbstauding 
the very l)est eating fish to bo luul here. Iu the 
Satlej it i.s (bund in great quantities near any 
places where yonng fish congregate. It probably 
migratos for part of the year and also to spawn. 

... Small specimens of this fish arc (bund in any 
numbers in tlio Budha Nala and Satlej. It 
, rarely runs ]a,rgo, yet sp(>cimons of 51hs. or so 
are sometimes caught by the fisliermeu. 

(k)nnnon in tlio Nala and Satlej. In 
(lie latter it is ocv^asionally found, very large, 8 or 
Slhs. in Aveight, but in ilio Biullia Nala .specubnons 
of 111), even are rare. It is found all tlie year 
round and does not appear (o migrate. 

... This iish is (bund alter llu‘ rains. It runs up after 
the heavy Hoods iu the rain, and grows to a large 
size. Very conunonly foiiiid 5 lbs. in weight. It 
has a curious habit of vising cce^stan y to the 
surra(*e of the water and turning o. /bellowing its 
very broad siiveiy side. 

••• Very like the moboo, and closely allied to it iu habit* 
It is commoner, and is found all the year round. 
It has the liakut of turning over on the surface. 
It is Ji*srnall fish rarely weigliing ^Ib. in Aveight. 

... A common and very A-oracious (ish, ilio sliark of 
this part of tlie world. It runs lo a liuge si/e in 
the Satlejf and (air sized fish come up the Budha 
Nala ill tl'io rains. It breeds iu July and Augubt 
like tho rolioo. 



Tlie Singhee 


• « t 
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A not very common and very repulsive looking Rs1», 
very dark purple or red. Said to be a good tublo 
fish; but its looks rather keep people from trying 
it. 

The Cliilvra ... Common in both the Satlej and the Biidha Nala, 
where in iuitumn and spring it may bo seen rising 
at gnats in hundreds like trout. By all accounts, 
owii»g to oxcessivo netting with small mo.shod 
nets, this fish has been consklenibl^ tlunneJ out 
near towns. 

Tho Rewa Sometliing like a small malnseer, but with scales 

like a grayling* in parallel rows along the btxly. 
Has a curious habit of swimming in comjdanics 
aboiit on the surface with its mouth out of the 
water (luring the late autumn and spring, 

14. In the cold ’weatluu’ wild fowl are jdentirnl along the river 
and in the Ihullia Niila, but they are mueh dis- 

Bport: Small gntnc. 

neiglibourliood of Ludhiana by 
native ^^sbikaries.’^ I have had very fair snipe shooting under Machi- 
wavah. Flocks of kiilan and geese are also to bo m(?t with in tlio 
fields. In the uplands there are a good many hares, though the Jat 
of the presiuit day is fond of coursing: and partridges^ black and grey, 
are to be found in the sugarcane fiidds orwliere there is a small [>atcli of 
jungle. Quail are ai)undant in th<?ir seasons; aiui sand grouse of 
several sorts are to l>e found in niimt»crs in the cold Weutlicr amongst 
^he moth^\^c., s( abide in sandy soils, as well as flocks c:f wild pigeon. 
l\iaco(!ks ar(^ common in the easUuai part of the distri(*t and live iu the 
BUgareane fudds, 1'he ordinary ,]ats have no great objection to their 
being shot; but tlio birds are really half tame, and only eatable when 
young. OwM*ng to tlie absence of cover it is not generally an (3asy 
matter to make a barge bag, exci^pt, pcriiap.s, amongst the quail or snipe : 
end one brings home from a daybs shooting a most inisceHaneous col- 
lection of game )»i(d<(^d u)) iu tlie fiehls. In some of tho detached 
villages, which have a gi-owth of jungle left, it is possible to get a 
good bag of grey partridges and hare: and there are some or 

reserves iu Paliaia teriitoiy which are strictly preserved and abound 
^ witli game. Pigs are very common along tho 

river just under Ludliiana. They find shelter 
mostly in the foiTst plantation on tlie rinlour road and in a large 
I ieeo of land beside the river, covered vvfth high grass, which has 
been taken up by tlie Railway Company for pur(>oses of protection of 
their bridge. Tlie immlau; of pigs appears to have inenjnsed within recent 
years ; and it is only licn'c (liat they are fouiuL They ct)ino out at night in 
Bwarms juid ravage tlie fields to great distauc*cs about, devoting most 
of their attention to sugarcane, maize, &c., of which they are fond : 
but also rooting* up tlie young spring crops from slieer vic(i, They are 
fondost of the ponda or thick sugarcane ; and in Ilajowal and other 
villages where it is grown extensivtdy the people are out all uight along 
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tlic boundaries of their fields with fires lighted and lxee|>in;> up a conli- 
luuil noise. The pigs, liowever, do not appear to mind tiiis, and oet 
into the fields. The amount of injurv done by these pests is very 
largo; but no systematic attempt has been made to kill them down. 
It is not possible to ride after them owing to the rougli and broken 
nature of the country and the dilliculty of getting them out. An oc- 
casional sportsman shoots a few, but the loss is not felt. The at\teh>pe 

and ravine deer are common in most places; 
and one has to go a very few miles IVoiu 
Ludhiana to get a good black-bnek. T1)0 deer arc very tame; bn43 shoot- 
ing them is attended with considerable risk, owing to the prefect ly Hat 
liature of the country, and the luimher of |JCoi»!e that are always working 
in th(3 fields. Nilgai are found in some of the waste lands belonging 
to our dotacliecl villages. 


15, The only mineral product of the district is kunker, waioh 

... , , . i.s nuarned in manv i)laces, ami i.s to be found 

m snllicient quanlily and at so convenient 
sites that there is no difiieulty in obtaining a supply fin- all tbo metalled 
r«ads and for lime. Saltpetre used to be made in a few villages; but 
the manufacture has been given up. 

16, The rainfall has been observed for a number of years at tlie 
three tubsil lu-ad-quarters whicb are fairly 
central except in the case of Ludhiiina, The 

following is the result of the observations of 18 years ; — 


Ruin till I : Annual. 


Sarnrala ... 27 inches, 

liudhmmx *.* ,,»^7 ,, 

Jagrdou ... ... ... 21 „ 

From a comparison witli the averages of surrounding' districts, I 
caleidate tliat the lal! varies for the eonlinuous ])ortion of the district 
Irom about 30 inches at Sberpur in the north-east corner to le.ss than 
30 inches at Ilatur in ihe south-west, a distance of about 55 miles. 
In the outlying villages the fall is generally about 17 inches, but 
goes as low as 15, probably, in the extreme .south ones. 

The following Ktaiement slu)ws the distribn- 
lS(>9-85 of the rainfidl 
jjj. Fuilhiana over the twelve months : — 
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; ; Our moutliS do uot agree willi tlie .seasons vnnler.stood by the people* 
Tlie moasooii or l ainy . season generally begins in ilu; lust ten din-.s of 
JuiiOj i,e. the first fifteen days of tV\e native month of “ tlar’^ : and lasts 
diiViipg July, x\iigust and September (liar, Savvan, Uhadon.) Tho 
advent of tho moasooti is heralded hy several day.s ot hoisterous weather, 
the wind blowing sleadily from the soaih-on.st. The land has been parcdied 
by more than three months of a bla^'Ing lro))ioal sun till there i.s scareely 
n vestige of vogetntiou loft ; but with the first I'all nature springs 
into life, and in a ftnv days tlie iaeo of tlio country is covered wdth ver- 


dure, grass grows abundantly whore it is allowed to, and the antnnui 
crops soon show thomsclve.s in tlie culrivaied field.s. Rain and sunshlno 
succeed oaoli other at short intervals during tlio next tliree months, the 
breaks of fair weather lasting gcTierally only for a f<uv day.s. The 
monsoon rains close at the end of September, 'I'here is then gcmerally 
a slight fall about the time of tlie Diwali Festival (2()th Octol^er), fairly 
heavy rain about Christmas or tlie New Year, and again at the end of 
iehniary or beginning of jMareli. The total of the winter Sial’^) falls 
in six months is not e<|ual (o that of the single niontlis of July, Angnst, 
or September, but owing to the lower temperature the efieet is imudi 
greater on the vegetation. 


17, The following is a statement of Ibc temperature during tlm 
Temperature, months of May, July and Docember, being tlie 


average of observations between aud 


1882 


Temperalure in the shade in degrees Fahrenheit. 
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In April U\e tcmperalave is at first moclorato^ liut lunvavds tlie end 
the month it rises iu the clay time. In May and Juno tlici sun is vovy 
powerful, and the airnospheie hot and dry, Idio hoat is intense, 
though worse than in most ])lain dlst riots, aiicl is not nuudi hiss 
during the night than in the day. Tlie linst I'all of rain brings an 
immense relief and somewhat cools the air, and for the next three 
months rain and strong sun succeed each other, tho almosi)here l)eing 
saturated with moisture, at all events in tho uj>per portions of the 
district. October lias hot days and mild nights; and for the fivo 
months following it the air is cool and bracing*, the nights of Decemher 
and January being iidensely cold. Chill winds from the nortli often 
l>lo\v.^|pr days in January and February, Idightiiig the crops. In the 
lower part of the district, and more especially in the jangar^ villagt^s, 
tlie hot weather begins much earlier and the air Js dry all the year 
round. 

18. As might be oxjiectod the moist Bet tract is very nnlie$lthy. 

During the months August to Novemlior fevec 
is very prevalent ; anti, if tlie year is bad, ond 
onn scarcely in October find an able-bodied niaii not siifiering from it. 
The villages have during this season the £ip))earaiiee of being deserted ; 
and the sanK3 aiiswer is loturned iu every village to onc^s inquiries as 
to Nvlicre the Lainbardars are, '‘lapse digia’^ (he is down with fever), 
Ludhiana, and all the towms and villages along the high bank and 
over the Budha Nala arc not better off. In Maehiwarah, Bahh>Iprsr, 
Kum, Bhundri, &c., it is quite part of a man s life to have an attack of 
lever once iu the yoai*. The severity of these attacks varies, but tho 
general result is a weakening of the constitution, which makes 
tho people less able to resist the clfeets of oilier ailments ; and it 
will l>e found that tlie dwellers in tlie Bet and along the big'll bank 
are mucli shorter lived tlian those of the more inland tracts. In some 
years the fever is of u bad type, and then it plays lia\ oe with the people. 
Mr. Davidson, the former Settlement Oilicer, speaks in paragrapli 10 
of his report of being frigldcned away from Kum by tlio number of dead 
bodies brought out for burial while ho was there iu camp. In 1878 
there wais a terrific mortality amongst the Kaslnnirls and other iialf- 
starved mernliers of tlm, lower classes iu tho city of Ludhiana and 
also in the viliagos. Tho civil station is liy no means a desirable 
residenco during tho months of ^S(q>teml>er and October; but one 
appears to get away from tho inllucneo of tho undaria by going even a 
short distance iiiland* The most healthy portion of tlie district is 
the south-west corner about Bassian and tiio ''jang:d"^ vilhiges, wh(?ro 
the climate is always dry and the water much purer. The peojde of 
these parts are generally exempt even from fever, and enjoy oxer-llent 
health, I do not think that the district can claim any specia! diseases 
as prevailing. Phthisis and mania are, I am told, tlio mO'^t common. 
^^either Ludhiana nor any one of the other towns has suil'ered from an 
epidemic of cholera since that of 1872 ; and sucli visitations arc rare, 
I do not thill k that ophthalmia is so prevalent as Mr. Davidson reprcseius 
it iu his uiuth paragraph. 
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CHAPTEK n.—HisTonicAL. 


1^. There are no signs to indicate that the Ludluana district 
has been the scene of any great physical 
.iy8>ca cmngcs. cliange, Tlie Satlej appears always to have 

bt?en confined to its present valley, though within tliis it has shitt- 
ed about a good dcah The last change took place about 100 years 
ago, wlieti the river abandoned its course under the ridge that separates 
tlie lowlands from the Dluiia, whore nowtJie BndliaNala Hows ;and trans- 
ferred to this side the whole of the present Bet tract, which was then for 
the most p:irt uninhabited* The towns of Bahlolpiir, Machivvarah 
and Ludhiana, and the old villages, such as Kum and Bhundri, which 
lie on the top of the ridge, were built on the hank of the rivei\ Thtiro 
is nothing to show that the uplands were ever traversed hy streams unless, 
indeed, tlie sand belts of the Sarnrala tahsil, to which 1 have veferrod in 
paragraph 9, mark the course of hill torrenta, long since dried up. There 
are no local traditions indicating that such is the case, but this source of 
infornuition would not go back more than 300 or 400 years. It is clear 
that sucl) changes as have taken place in the appearance of the country 
are the work of man and not of nature. 


20, Few districts possess greater liistorical interest than Ludhi- 
ana, wliich must from its situation hav(3 been 
^ jieriods the scene of most imj>ortaiit events. 

‘Lying as it does on the high road from Central 
Asia, it would be crossed by each successive wave of conquest or immigra- 
lion ; and, when we come to historical times, we find that some of the 
most decisive conilicts for empire took place in tliis noighbourliood. 
The Panjab was always an outlying province of Hindustan ; and its 
loss was not fatal ; Init, once across the Satlej, an invader bad nothing 
between him and Dellii. Perliaps the greatest interest attaches to Iho 
country as the scene of the struggles between rising Sikbism ami iho 
Maliomedans ; and when at the beginning of the present century the 
English p(»\ver extended iiortliwards till finally we succeeded to the 
empire of India, the Satlej was fixed as the limit of our territories ; 
and Ludhiana was ibr nearly half a century our frontier garrison at 
the point where we were in contact with the only romuiniiig independent 
power, that of the Panjah. 


21. Little can bo said of the Hindu period, for there is an absolute 
T, , , - , dearth of materials on whicli to Ibuiid anything 

U..Klu resetnl, line, history. Mr. Tolhort writes : I 
presume that it Ibvmed a portion of the king- 
dom of Magadha. Siiuet, Tihara, Macliiwarah and Bahlolpur date 
from the Hindu ixuiod. Itis said tiiat Machiwarah is mentioned in 


the Mahabharat, and that Bahlolpur formerly bore the name of Muha- 
batpura/^ But, as he |)oints out elsewhere, there are many Miichiwarahs. 
It is possible that uni iqmuiau research may give us some information, 
but at present it has been applied only to tlio 
mound at Suaet, village three or four miles west 
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of Ludhiana. This mound is of very considerable extent, and clearly marks 
the site of aii important city. It was visited by General Cunningham in 
1878-79, and the result of his inquiries will be found at pag;es 65-67, 
Vol. XIV of the Archieological Survey. General Cunningham examined 
bricks, one or two soulptures and a munber of coins ; and I will qnoto 
his conclusions from an exaininatiou of the last : From lliese coins the 

following facts may be deduced with almost absolute certaiidy : — 

‘‘{1.) — Tlie town of Sunet was in existence before the Christian era as 
evidenced by the coins of Uttumadatta and Amoghabhuti. It continued 
to tlourisli during the whole period of the dominion of tlie Indo- 
Scythiaus, and of their successors who used Sassaniau types down to 
the time of Samanta Dowa, tlio liralimiii King of Kabul and the Panjab. 

(2.) — From the total absence of coins of the Tomini Rajas of 
Delhi, as w'cll as of all the ditferent Mahomedan dynasties, it would 
appear that Sunet must have been d**stroyed during one ot the invasions 
ojf Mainnud of Ghazni, and afterwards rcniaiuod unoccupied fur many 
centuries.” 

There are various legends about the destruction of Sunet, all 
of ’which represent the last Ivaja as living on human llesh and as owing 
las downfall to not having spared the only child of Braluuin widow* 
Mr. Tolbort appears to tliink that the town was overthrown by an 
earthquake. liovvever this may be, it is likely that Sunet wu\s the 
lieud-quartcrs of some Hindu kingdom, small or great; but more we 
cannot tell. 

Current tradition identilics Tihara in tlie north-west corner of 
Jngnion tahsil with the city of Varafc men- 
* *'^^‘^ *’ ^* tinned in the Maluibhanit ; and this is said 

to have been its name up to Mahomedan times. It was a place 
of some importaucc under the Mughais ; hut the old town has long 
since disappeared into the river which ran under it ; and the present 
site is at some distance from the former one. Tihara may have been 
tite capital of a small Hindu kingdom. There was also a city called 
Mohabiitpur close to Buhlolpur; but of this, too, all traces have 
disujipeared. 

It is quite possible that in Hindu times the country was to 
some extent inhabited by a nomad peo|)lc, and that there were a 
good many towns and villages along the banks of the river ; but tliey 
and the races that dwelt in them have long since disappeared, jierhaps 
in the time of the early Blahomedaii invasions wdien the country 
was overrun by plundering Bilucliis and other tribes. The ancestors 
of the present agricultural population certainly immigrated within 
the lust 700 or 800 years. The Rajputs were the lirst settlers, and 
came from the south. They say that in the reign of Shaluib-ud-dln 
Ghori (A.D, 1157) their ancestors found the country all waste, and 
obtained I rom the Emperor tiie grant, of a largo iracb of land along 
the Satlej, iu which they settled. Their villages are almost all found 
along the ridge over the old course of the river, or in the valley 
beneath. They were followed by the Juts who mostly came from tlie 
Baine direction as the llujputs, and began to settle in the uplands 400 
or 500 years ago, first iu the eastern parts, and much later in the 
west, tahsil Jagraoii; &c. 
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There is no information about the clistriet during the earlier 
Mahomedan invasions ; and it is not till the 
time of the Lodis that the name is mentioned. 
The local liistoiy of Bate Shah, Avhich is, I be- 
lieve, generally very reliable, gives the tollow- 
ing- account of the first attempt to establish a 
these ])arts: — In the reigrn of Seeuiuler, son of 


22 . 


lIUtoTy wider the Patbaa 
dynasti("s; loiinding of riio 
town of Ludbii^oti and first 
Botth’d Govoirnricrit of tho 
country under the Lodis. 


in 


settled government 
Bahlol Lodi, the jxaijde about Ludhiana were oppressed by tho 
plundering Bilnchis, and a))plied to the Emperor for assistance, Secunder, 
in answer to their prayer, sent two of his Lodi clucfs, l>y name Yusaf 
Khan and Nihaiig Khan, with an army. Tliese eJiiets fived on the pre- 
sent site of the Ludhiana city, which was then a village called Mvr 
Hota, as their head-qvia iters, and restored order in tho country about. 
Yusaf crossed tho Satlej to check the Kinolchars wlio were then j'hnuler- 
ing tlie Jalandhar Doah, and settled at Hultanpur. Nihang Khan 
remained at ]\Iir lloia as the Emperor’s lieutenant; and called the place 
Ludliiana, lie was siieceedcd l>y his son and grandson. Tho) latter, 
Jeliil Khdn, built tho fort of Ludhiana out of the luaeks found at 
Sunet. His two sons jiartitioned the country round at>out Ludhiana, 
whieh was then lying waste, amongst the |)eo[)le of tlm town, and 
distrilnitcd them iii villages. In the time of Jeliil Khan’s 
grandsons, Alu Kiian and Khizr Khan, the Lodi dynasty was 
overthrown by Baber ; and the Lodis of Ludliiana sunk to tho 
position of ordinary subjects of tho Mughal empire. They arc said 
to have lived close to the fort lor many generations, but all traces of 
them have now disappeared, and even the tombs of Niliang and his 
immediate doficeiHianis have heen lost sight of, although they are said 
to liavo been standii^g some years ago* Without vouching for the 
accuracy of this account, 1 should say that the founding of tho city of 
Ludhiana, and the first systematic attempt to pcojile the country 
about it, date from tlie reign of the Lodi dynasty, who iield the throne 
of Delhi from 1450 to 1525. Under Bahlol Lodi’s 'Mjeneficent 
adniinistratiou tlie prosperity of the country reacherl its summit, and 
tlie limits of tlie empire were extended to the Indus’’ — {Marshman) \ 
and tho reign of his successor, Secunder, was a most prosperous one. 

23. The progress of tlie (jountry does not aj)pear to liavc been 
t , n impeded by tho (diango of rulers ; aud the 
^ ^ m- established a strong Govxn'n men t at 

Sirhind, to wliich Ludliiaiia and tho country 
about it were attached as a malml or parganah. Sirhind, with the 
rest of the empire, j)assed into tiio liancls of the Sur dynasty ; and it was 
at the town of Michiw;irah, 25 miles east of Ludhiana, that Ilumayim 
fought the buttle with Secunder Sur, which restored him to the 
, . throne of Delhi in 1555. It is to the reign 

of Akbar (155(J-IG()5) that most of the people 
in tho eastern part of tlie district ascribe tho advent of their ancestors 
and the founding of their villages ; and it is most probable that before 
the oommeucement of the IGtii centuiy there were only a few villages 
scattered over the district (mostly liajput)^ and that the great iin- 
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migration of Juts, who occupy tlvo whole of the nplnncls, ])ogau under 
the settled rule ot the Lodis mid continued during tlio whulo of the 
16 til century. TheAin Akhari emnnerates tho following nmhals (or 
parganalis as we should call them) ; — •Tiliara, Hntur^ Bhundri, Ludhiana, 
Miiohiwarah and also Pael and Diiraha, The first three are still con- 
siderable villages in Jagraou tulisii. The town of Paid and the village 
of IJuraha are situated iu Patiala territory between Ludliiana and 
Samrala ; and it is clear that these seven inalials, which were iu the 
Sirliind division or Sarkar^^ of the Delhi Province or Snbah/^ 
covered most of the present Ludhiana district and the adjoining parts 
of Patiala territory. 

24. During the century and a half which followed tlie death of 

Akbar historical interest centres for this part 

«'« “’"'■‘'■y *'"= Sikl'i™ a, a 

power, and the constant struggles between the 
followers of the Gurus at first and latterly the Phnlkian and other 
Sikh chitds on tlm one hand, and the local representatives of the 
empire on the other. The life of Nanak was contemporary witli the 
reign of the Lodi dynasty : and llargoviiul, the sixth Guru, was engaged 
during tlie latter years of Jeliangii^s reign in jietty warfare with the 
imperial troops. Aurangzc!) ascended tlie throne in 1057, and the ninth 
Guru, Tegh Bahadar, was murdered by liis ordiu’s at Delhi in 1075. 
Govind yingh, the last of tlie Gums, succeeded Tcgli Bahadar; and 
under him commenced the long struggle hetween the Cis-Satlej Sikhs 
and the Mahomedari Governors of Sirliind, which was only a part of 
Auraugzeb’s persecution of the rising sect. This district, with tho 
adjoining country to the south, was the scene of many of tlie great 
Guru's vvanderings and encounters with his enemies; and it was in 
Birhind that his wife and children were murdered about tlie year 1700-— 
a deed that has made the place for ever accursed to all true Sikhs. Ifc 
is probably to the bigotry and persecution of Aiirangzeb (whose 
memory tho Sikhs to this day hold iu such detestation that they 

never refer to him otliervviso than as Ranga that we should 

ascribe the union of the followers of the Gurus into a militant 

power with one common ohjeot. Aurangzeh died in 1707 and 

Govind Singh in 1708. Tho latter was Bucceeded ns leader of 
tho Sikhs by Banda, under whom their arms Avere at first attended 
with success, the imperial troops being defeated and Sirhind sacked in 
1709. But, allliongli they twice overran tho country lietween the 
Bathy and the Jamna, they were finally dispersed, and Banda taken 
and executed in 1716. For a generation after this event the Sikhs 
were much deprosssed and jierseeuted; and it vvas only wlieu all 
energy had departed from the empire that they were able to raise their 
heads again. From this time tlio struggle was continued by tlie 
Phulkian and other cliiefs, who saw tlieir way to establishing king- 
doms for tlicmselves on the ruins of tlio empire, now tottering to its 
fall. Ala Singh, the founder of the Patiala house, succeoded his hither 
liama in 1714; and was a contemporary of Rai Kalha (II) of Rai* 
kot, under whom the Rari of Raikot, who had hitherto held the lease 
of a considerable tract of laud from the emperors (see history of the 
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family in Chapter III), first asscM*ted their irulepenclence. The district 
as now constituted cannot be said to have a separate liistory of its own 
durintr tliese times; audit would be impossible for me to detail here 
in full the contliets between the various claimants tor the territory 
wliicb now makes it Uf). The priuei[)al actors in this sceu^ were the 
Rai, Raja Ala Sinj^h of Patiala and the represtmtalive of the Delhi Empire 
at Sirhind. In i7dl we find a combination of the two last against 
llai Kalha, who had been endeavouring to thiow olf the Imperial 
authority, llai Kalha was defeated and clnised out of the country ; 
but he soon recovered the territory which he had hitherto held as a 
fief of Delhi. The alliance between the Sikhs and the imperial troops 
lasted for a very short time ; and the llai was able to extend his territories 
imopposod, there l>eing plenty of room for him to do so at the cx|>enso 
of the empire without danger of interfering with scliemcs of the Sikh 
chiefs. In a foot-note to page 60 of tlie ** Panjab Jlcijas is given a 
short sketch of the history of the llais, and it is said that tlioy got 
possession of tlie town of Ludhiana in 16:20; but this is evidently a 
mistake. The town aial fort of Ludhiana did not fall into the hands 


of the llais till about the year 1760 A.D. 

25. The invading army of Nadir Shah Durani crossed the Satlej at 
Jjiulliiana, which was then on its banks, and 
tnSf!y!sSmM.y'’Sa tl.rDt,-!, U.c district alon- tlie Im. 

Sikhs (I7a8-i76a.) jHU’uil highway connecting iaihore and Delhi, 

the course of which corresponds with tliat of 
tlm present ( Jrand Trunk Hoad and Railway. .Nadir Shah is said to 
have ordered a general massacre of tho inhabitants of Ludliiana on 
account of some jiotty fault; but it appears doubtful if ho did. Ahmad 
Sliah entered India on hi.s first expedition in JTIZ. On reaching the 
Satlej at Ludhiana, he found his ]>assage opposed by tlio son of tho 
emperor and the Vazir, Kamurdin, with a large army which had advanced 
from Sirhiiul. Aiimad Shah, ad()|»ting the usual Duriini tactics, made a 
long niglit march up tho right bank of the river; aud^ crossing about 
Alacbiwarah or Balilolpur, endeavoured to throw himself between tlie 
Vazir and Sirhind. The two armies came face to face on a sandy plain 
between the villages of Manupur, Barwali, &c., a few miles to tlie nortli- 
east of Kliannah, in the Samrala tahsil. The Imperial troops took up a 
strong position from which the Durani could not dislodge them. DesuL 
ory fighting went on for many days, and in one of the skirmishes Kamar- 
din was killed. Ilis son, the distinguished Mir Maunu, was ocpial to the 
occasion ; and, seating tlie body of liis father on an elephant, paraded it 
before the troojis. Ahmad Shah had finally to retire discomfited. It 
is said by the villagers about that tlie loss on both sides was very heavy ; 
and that for a long time the stench of the dojul bodies made tlie culti- 


vation of the fields impossible. To tlie subserjaent invasions of Ahmad 
Shall no resistance was attempted by the Imperial troops in Sirhind ; 
but his armies were constantly harassed by the Phulkian chiefs and the 
Rais. It was some time about 1760 that the llais were permitted by 
him to take po.ssessioii of the town and fort of Ludhiana and to extend 


their power over the country about, la 1761 Zain Khan was appointed 
by Ahmad Shall Governor of Sirhind. In the following year there was 
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a formidable combination aorainst Z:vin Kban of all tbePlmlkiau and other 
Sikb Cis-Sallej chiefs, assis?tcd by numerons bands of Sikhs from the 
Manjha. Alimad Sluili heard of tliis at Lahore; and, inaruhin^ to tivo 
ISatlej in two days, he CTOssed at Liulliiana and fell n|u)ii tlie allies a 
sliort disfeivnee to tbe south of it* just as they were uttaeking- Zain Khan, 
The Sikli army was cut to pieces, and the fugitives pursued to a great 
distance. This disaster (called the “ (Ihaln (}hara/^ or great massacre) 
does not appear to have had much effect on tlie Sikhs, for in the following 
year (17t>3; they were able to bring togetlier a large army composed 
of the Cis-Sallej Sikhs, aided by bodies of their coreligionists IVoin 
across the Satlej. Zain Khan was defeated and slain : and the Sikhs, 
following up their victory, took possession of Sirhiud which they levell- 
f 3 d with the ground. ^ 


26. With the fall of Sirhiud vanislied the last vestige of Imperial 
control over that ])()rtion of tlie empire of 
rnrhtion oC iho. country ^Yhich it was the head -quarters ; and when in Ihe 

after llic tall of buhmd. i i i ^ .t 

next year Alnnad fenah juissed tlirongu tlie 
country he recognized this by appointing ILija Ala Singh of Patiala to 
be Governor. In 1767 Ahmad Sliah reached Luilliiana on his last 


expedition into India; but gnt no further, lie conlinmul Amur Singh, 
the grand-Hon of Ala Singh, in the Government of Sirhind, and gave 
him the title of 'Maliaraja ; and from this lime the Sikhs and other 
chiefs who had taken [possession of the country were left alone to settle 
their own affairs. Tlie Imiierial authority had to the last beim maintain- 
ed over most of tlie country lyij)g between Ludhiana and Ambalhi, 
and round the head-quarters of tlie Sarkar or divisi(>n. On tlie fall 
of Sirhind the whede of this rich tract fell intj tlie hands of the Phnl- 
Idans and their Manjha allies. The present Saimala tahsfl and a small 
portion of tlie cast of Ludliiana were partitioned between the latter, 
eacli chief and confederacy seizing as many villages as they could. The 
eastern boundary of tlic leriitory of the Kais had in the few yeara 
preceding tlie caiiture of Sirliind bcim ijuietly advanced eastwards from 
Badowai, Dhaiuira, so as to include the town of Ludhiana and tho 
whole of the villages in the uplands to tho south and east of it to with- 
in a few miles of Maehiwarah. Their nortlicrn bnundaiT was the river 
Satlej, which tluMi [lowed under the high bunk along the present course 
of the Biidha. Tlie low lands opposite them were held to the south of 
Ludhiana by the Kakar Bardars and Diwaii Molikam Ohand, and to 
the north by Tiia Smgb Ghaiba (also a Kakar). There was no Bet on 
this side. Tlie Maloiul Sardars had already estaldished themselves in 
the south of Ludhiana tahsil (tho jangal villages ami the country 
about Maloucl) ; and Sudha Singh, Gil, an adventurer from Loharu in 
the Ferozepur district, secured a few villages about Bahuewal With 
these two exceptions the wliule of the present uplands of the Jagraou 
and Ludhiana tahsils belonged to the Kais ; and they bad also a con- 
siderable part of the Moga and Zira tahsils of lW)zepur, in all 1,360 
villages, it is said. The Samrala talisil was divided as follows : Sudha 


* The battle took place at Bariidla iu Patiala tciiitorj, 10 miles 60 ulh*west of 
Ludbiina. 
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Singlij Bajwa, seiztvl Maobiwarah and ilie eastern portions oftijo Utalan 
purj^anah ; and the western Inilf fell into tlie liainJs of the liadhnui 
Sardars, In parganah Kliannali some villages WMn*o held by a servant of 
Tara Singh GJluiiba, who subsc(|ueutly set up for himself at Ivliaiinah ; 
and the rest was dividei] between tlie Kheri, Bbari^ Ajiier, Jabn ma/^ra, 
Sardars and meinluu*s of the Sontiwahi and Nishanwaia eonfederacies. 
Jassa Singb, Ahlnwalia. got 30 or 40 villages round Isni. Under the 
Rais the GarewaKs of llai pnr and Gti jarwal had sormi sort of local 
authority in the villages al)Out; but they were only mulguzars or 
contractors for the revenue.* 

Tw^elve years after the fall of Sirhind, nhout the j'car 1785 A.D., 
occurred the change in the course cf tlie Satlej, 
\vliieh reference has already be(iu made; 
and the w^holc of wimt is now tlie IJet of tlm 
district came to this side, a tract upwards of 50 miles in length and five 
or six in width. It w'as at the tiuio in the possession of ti%':JGakarSj 
Tiira Singh Ghaiba, wdioso head-quartfffii were at Uahon, liaving* the 
upper part, and his brethren, the lower portion, wdiat is , now the 
Nurpur parganah; and these chiefs retained their hoM in it, except 
where Sudha Singli of Scilinewal seized some iminhahiled }>ortions in 
front of ids upland villages, about Matewarah. There was then very 
little cultivation in the tract, the villages laang* few and fur bct\veon. 
Most of the present ones owe their foundation to these chiofe, and. 
date it from within the last 100 years. 

The Rais had ta number of forts at dilbu’cnt places, and each 
Sikh chief erected one or two according to the size of hi'i possessions. 
This partition of the country ai»j)cars to have been recognized by tho 
various parties to it; and during tlio last forty years of tlie i8tU 
century they do not socni to have attempted any encroacliraent on each 
other’s territories, ])uc to have g^one on very amicably. 

27. The coaditiou of the country during the latter part of tho 
, ^ 18th centurv was one of oonsid^u’ahlo prosne- 

thU So"! of' a, 9 

being vc.ry mild; and it is said that they fixed 

only one-fourtli of the produce as their due. The peasantry were probably 
very glad to have the slniggkg which had been going on for so long, 
finally ended ; and the niinor chieds appear to have done their best to 
encoarage the spread of cnltivatioa. They took a full revenuo in kind^ 
and exercised a good deal of petty tyranny ; hut one does not hoar 
much of exactions in the early years of their rule; and they had scarcely 
time to engage in quarrels amongst themselves belbre tlio arrival of 
Ranjib Singh. Tim Dhaia villages mostly date their founding from 
ft much earlier period; but tbe Bet tract at the time of its transfer to 
this side of the river wa>s mostly waste ; and the greater part of tho 
present small villages owe their origin to the Kfikar and Ghaiba chiefs. 
One hears of few instances in wdiicl) the projn ietary body were at this 
time driven to desert their lauds by tlm oppression of the rulers, lu 

* TliefSc Garcwals tv‘C’‘e .!ats \\]jo oljtaincfl tho lease Cf£ a iiurabor of villages under the 
later empire, and mnintaiued iheii* positiou till the iuvasiou o£ Eanjlt 8mgh ix 180G 
A. D. (also see para 50). 
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fact (he comlition of the people was very nuieh better at this time than 
it was suhsoqnently nnder the followers ol' Kaojit 

28. The peace ,Tliich the country enjoyed after the tail of Sirhind 

was interrupted bv llie appearance on tiie scon(5 

Altacka S'kl.* from f jj jj g;',^ ■ 

tlig, crossed the Satlej iti ] ^U4 A.D., with an 

army of Sikhs from tlie Jalandhar Doab, proclaiming a religious war 
against the Pathans of Maler Kotla, He was turned aside from 
Maler Kotla hy tiie Patiala chief; but in 1798 a^oiin crossed iind made 
a smilar attack on the Rais of Raikot.- Uai Alias ^Yas a minor: but 
liis a^ent Roslian, (Jujar, made a.rg'ood stand a^aiinst the Sikhs at 
Jodh, ten mih‘.s south-west (»f Ludliiana. Roslyan was killed in tho 
figlit, and the Rais army disj»ersed ; hut the Pluilkian chiefs, wlui liad 
ulw ays boenon ^ood terms with their Maliomedan neig’hhours of Kotla 
and Raikot, and wiio had no intention of allowin'^ the Redi to estal)Hsli 
Inniself in their rnidsfc, now came to tin* nssistanco of tlio Rai, and 
drove the filVhders out of most ojf the villnyes scizial by them. The 
Bedi thereon invested the fort of riudldana; and tin? Uai called in tlie 
adventurer Gemi^e I’homas from Ilansi. On Thomas^ ajyproach the Bedi 
retired across the river, am! ceased to trouble the country. 

29. The ca|)ture of Delhi in 180*5 hvou^ht the ICu^lisli into direct 
contact with the Ois-Satiej chiefs from the 
south, and about the same time Maliaraja Ran jifc 
Sin<>'h, haviiio extended his dominions to tho 
north bank of the Satloj, be^an to think of 
cr.nquest: lyeyond it. The dis|>utes between tho 

states of Patiala, Nalilia, ami JhiVid allorded liim the desired (>)q)ortu- 
nity, and in July 1806 lie erosseti llie Satlej with an army. The last 
of the Jtais (Alias) had been killed wliile linntinjjf in 1 802 ; and the 
iainily was rcprescnbal liy his widow, Bhari, and his mother, 

Nurnl Nis.'i, Ko op|)usiti<;n was oliered to Jianjit Siiu^h, who took 
possession of the town and fort of Ludhiana, and made them over 
with the villao'os about to Ids nophew, Raja, Ibiair Sini^h oi dhiml. Ho 
preceedtal to Patiala on ]>retenre ol‘ settling the disputes, and returned 
to the Panjab via Ambalia and Tiianosar, In the tnUowing year (1807) 
lie was again called in aud, crossing at tho Hariki I’oni (Sabraon), 
lie jiroeeeded to Patiala, and thence inarelaMl into the Ainbalhi distriel:, 
where he lK*sieg<*d .and took Naraingarb, During these two exjxalitions 
Ranjit Singh, besides stripping the Rais of all their territory save two 
or tiiree villages given (or inaintennnee, also anneKCal the p«)ssessions on 
this side of the river of Sudha Singh (Sahnewal) wliich were lield 
by bis widow, IMni Laeinni ; as well as of Tara Singh Ghaiha, also^ 
bold by a widow, together with the Kakav villages. The spoliation ot 
the Gliaiha family was perhaps the most shameless of ail these transac- 
tions, as Tara Singh died in this veny year \vhile accompanying tho 
jVIaharaJa on Ids cX[ie<litiou. These conquests were divided hy the 
jMaljuraja between himself and his adherents. Raja J5hag Singh of 
Jhind got about 100 villages round Liulhiiina and in ibo Ihisslan ilaqa ; 
Sardar Fatteli Singh, Alduwalia, (ancestor of the present Kapurtliahi 
chief) nearly the whole of the Jagraoa luhsU and tho Ddkha parganah; 


T{.jn)j.it vSiiijrh'fli 
inv{)sion>. i\n<l iimTif'xairbiiy : 

pf'Wi-f of 
tiu) Uais: ot tK« 

country. 
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SanUr Gurdit of Ladwa, J'^nniber of villages about Badowal ; 

Blisi Lai Singh of KaitliJiI, 1(5 villnires about Giijarwal; the Nabha 
chief, some vjlliiges in Pakhowal, while the men ol less note, such as 
the Sodliis of Kanclpur, got jagirs, Di'van Mohkam Cliaiid was put 
in charge of the country reserved by Ranjit, Singh ior himself. 

W. By this time tlie British Govermneut had made up its mind 
that the further aggressions of Ranjit, Singh 

GovenHnontrtr.aty ofI809, Oil this S).(U) oi the feath-J sliould b(? 

British CjiiitonnitMit esta- nnd the cliiefs " tiikeii under uur protection. Mr. 
blished at LutiiniiiiR. Jletcallk was dcRpfifcehod 118 to conclude li 

treaty with Ranjit Siiioln^ <and joined his cnmp at K.asur in Scjitemher ^ 
IhSB. linmcdiatcdy after tins Itanjit Sini 4 *h crc^od the Satlej on his 
thir<|t,irtvasu)n and attackcal Faridkot and J\lalcr Kotlin no|4Vit 1 island 
i 11 ^ the reuiousfrnnecs of our envoy. After aecoin})lishfn<>^^^ ;h objects 
the Maharaja returned to Amritsar, and there Mr, Mcttc^lfe ' cornmuui" 
cated to linn (he decision at which the Upv^u^>eut'^haidt ,0^ — that 

all conquests made in liis lirst^wo ox|iediti^h|f^ be retained, biit 

tluit for the future tlie c^ivutiT between Sat h^j aiul Japiua was te; 
be considered under our protection, and aifcjierritory 8eiz<?(J'3urino tfid 
last expedition restored. To support this demand a Yoreo imd(Sr Oolonel 
Oehterlony was moved towards the frontier, and on February 18tli 
1809 the troops reached Ludhiana, and took up a position there, which 
was destined to l)e perniaiuuit. ; It js ma of history hovyjilarijit Sin< 4 ii 
finally yielded to all (iiu* demaiv(fef^ird entered into tiio'*^%dty oL?5th 
A|)ril 1809, by which lie anti his depeudants were allowed to retnin all 
territory on this side of the Satlej acquired in the expeditious of 1806 
and I807. The occupation of Ludhiana us a military outpost was in- 
tended to be teinj^orary only ; but the troops were never withdrawn. 
We had by the treaty taken under our protectioii all the Cis-Satlej 
(diiefs, except tliose who had heeu I)roaght into the country by Ranjit 
Sin<^li ; and the mana;yemeiit of our eoneerns witli thorn required tlie 
presence of a Ptditical Apmt and a force at this point. 

31. General Oehterlony ludd political char^*e at Ludhiana from 
History of the country 1809 to 1815, and wiis succeeded by (Captain 
from 180*9 to 1885 ; onr first Alurray, after whom came Sir Claude Wade 
acquisuiou of temu/ry. (1823-38). Sir D. Oehterlony and Sir 0. Wado 
had the fall powers of aj^ents, Init otherwise the post was held by an 
assistant. It was General Ocliterlony wlio fj^ave the fort its present 
form, Ranjit Sin^h settinof up that of Philour to face it after the con- 
clusion of the treaty of 1809. In 1835 Kaja San.i>;at Sim^h of Jliind 
died, ami with him the direct line of the house failed. The escheat ot 
the whole Jhind territory, or at least of all bestow(3d on Raj.a Bluig 
Sink'll by Ranjit Sinoh^ was claimed by the latter; but it was 
finally decided that Sarup Sing^li, a collateral of the late Raja, should 
succeed to the ancient possessions of the family, those held by Raja 
Gajpat Singh, and that all subsequent acquisitioms should escheat to the 
British Government unless they had been granted by tho Maharaja 
after the treaty of 1809, {‘"Panjab Hijas^^ p. 34, et seq). By this 
decisieu we acquired upwards of 80 villages round Ludhiana and in 

ueighboiubood of Bassiun with a revenue of about Rs. 1,00,000, and 
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these formetl tim nnclons of the p^^6nt distviot, the administration 
luniiiTf carried on for the next ten years by the Assistant Political 
Aijents at Ludhiana, a list of whom will he iound at p, 306 of the 
Panjab Rajas, and also in para. 35 of the former report by Mr. 
Daviclsou, 


32. llanjit Sinjjh died in 1839, and liis deatli was followed by 
^ six years of disorder in the Panjab. It would 

ll,Ss!l;:"'oS5,“ » «ut .>f l.l».e l»rc t» si.,. » ci=t»il«l 

or the circumstances which lea to tlio ontbreaK 


of the first Sikli war; but a sliort nolice of our position of Cis-Satlcj js 
irecossnrv, as the nei<;-hbourliood of Liidliiana was tlio scene of part bf 
the struo^glar betwoetihis and the Ivhalsii army, and our hold ^;tlio 
place Nvas d^ th^^ first importaine throuj^hout. Up to 1838 Litdhife 
was our only on I post on tlui Lahore frontier, l>ut in that year a larufe 
force was assen^j^ at Peroz^ tlie invasion of' Af^^hanistan, ami 

the latter place som(nvpM Ladhiana into the shade, bein<^ within 

oajier reach of the capital q| th lVhjai>. and the territory 

riiaiHl it haddapsed to us ai^^the dcatli of Rani Lachman Koiir in 1835, 
in much fhe same manner as the Ludhiana territory had. It was 
.about tiio year 1838 that Sir George Clerk, the Gi)Vcriior-Generafs 
Amuit at Amhalla, l>riilt the lar<^o circuit house still standing at Hassian, 
a position from nybicji oomniunieations could readily be maintained 
withi;;botb plhd^ and control exereft^^over the Pluilkian chiefs. On 
the withdrawal of th(3 ariny from Afghanistan in 1842 our position in 
the Ch*s-Satlcj territory west of Amhalla wiis this : We had two patches 
of territory on I he Satlej iir th neighbourhood of the garrisons of 
Ludhiana ami Ferozopur. \vhich' WTie eoinpletelv isolated, and surround- 
ed hy the possessions of the Lahore Darbar ami its feudatories. I 
have endeavoured to show on inap No. IV accompanying tliis report 
the division of the country at the time between the various States and 
petty cl lief s. 


83, In December 1 845 the Khalsa army crossed the Satlej, and 
, , . ■ ^ . the first Sikh war eommonccd. The chief iiu 


Tlut Satlfj Cninpaign. 


tcrest centres round Ferozopur, wliich was the 


main point of tlie Sikh attack ; ami tlicre the bulk of our force collected, 
the troops for tlie most part inarching direct via Bassian, and Ludhiana 


was left with a mere garrison. But the position was not one likely to 
be neglected, as it covered the communications in the rear of our army ; 
and its importance was probably appreciated by the Sikhs, for in 


January 1846 their general, Ranjodh Singh Majithia, created a 


diversion by appearing wdtli an army at Philour and crossing the 
Satlej. Ills force consisted of 10,000 infantry with 60 guns 
and some cavalry. Ills presence on this side of the Satlej was 
fraught with the greatest danger tons; as in a struggle with the 
Lahore Sikhs we could at most expect little better than neutrality 
from their co-religionists on lliis side. The position of such chiefs 


as had territories on both sides of the Sathy scarcely left them a 
choice. Nihal Singh, Ahluwalia, tried to play a double game. His 


troops fought against us about Ferozepur uud a considerable body of 
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tliom joined RanjodU Sincjh neat LvidUvana, wdule U\oir mastei' was 
profesing;- fncfulsiiip to iis^ and {laying- that lie had no power over them. 
The Ladwu eluef, whoHO head-quarters were at Badowal, and who had 
everything to lose by sueli condnet, openly went over to Kanjodh 
Sing;li wldle ho was still on the Jalandhar side of the river. ISiudi 
was tho weakness of the Lndhiiina i*arris()ii that ho was able before 


crossings to burn a portion of tlie cuntomiients witli impunity; neither 
was any attemjd; made to bar tho passaofe,..yiS'Kunjo Singliifs army^y 
.whioh had our cominunicaiions at its merey. vSueh a stale of affairs 
was not likely to last long^ ; and Sir Harry Smitli was soon dosiiatohed 
i);om Ferozej)ur with a force of about 4,0h0 men to keep oj)en the road 
between that place and Ludhiana. On January 20th he readied 


.Action at Badowdl, 


Jao'iaoi], whilcoRanjodh Sing’ oconp'icHl Badowal 
between the Britisli force and its tleslinalion. 


Sir Harry SmitlJs object was to cflTect a junction with the Ludhiana 
garrison witliout coming into c-dlisioa with tbc enemy, and he 
accordingly attempted to pass to the' south of tlieir position. But In's 
flank was attac;ked by the Sikhs witli great violence near Badowal; 
and oar troops, wearied with a long march, were for some time in consi- 
derable (bingcr. They were extricati-d from the positi<iU ^tviih a loss of 
200 men and nearly the whole of the baggage, and brought into Lu- 
dhiana. The result of tin's action of January 2 1st was most damaging 
to our prestige ; but tlic ctlects had scarcely lime to be felt before they 
were effaced bv tho complete succa'ss ol our arms. On the 22rid. 


January, Ranjodh Singli moved to the village of Bliiuuiri on the Satlej, 
where he was joined by .some regular troo))s of tho Lahore aimy, his 
strengtli Ijcing then raised to 15,0()(); 'and here he remained quietly 
for a week, having, a.she hoped, a chcir line of rclreat_,and command- 
ir)g tlie road along the Sath'j between Fero/epur and Ludhiana. 
General Smith was also reinforced, and mi the 27th January marciied 
towards the position of tho Sikhs. He found tliem posted in tho low 


Batileof Aliwal. 


Iamb’ close to the Sutlej with their right 
resting on the village of Bliundii, wUlch is on 


the high bank, and ihclr loft cm Aliwal, close to the river. East of 


Bluuulri the high bank or ridge, which sejiaratos tlu3 valhw of tlio 
Satlej from the uplands, swi'ops inwards in a sernicirele to the dis- 
tance of (ivc or SIX im'ies, crowned with villages at intervals, a?ul leaving 


a wide open plain between it and the river. It was across this [>Iain 
tluit the British army 0)1 the morning (d‘ tfanuary 2Sth moved to the 
ntlack, th(3 capture of the villages of AUwai, the key of the ]K)sltion, 
being their first object. *^1110 Sikh guns were as usual W(dl serv(»d ; 
but Aliwal was in tlio hands of inferior troops, and the resistance wa.s 
spiritless. By the capture of Aliwal the Sikh left was turned ; bub 
round the village of Bhundri their right, composed of trained and 
enthusiastic Khalsa troops (Avitabilo^s Regiments), made a most deter- 
ntined stand, and the whole battle is still called by natives the light 
of Blmndri.’^ The mest gallant part of the action was the charge by 
the IGth Lancers of the unbroken Sikb infantiw, who reecdved them 
ill squares. Three times the Sikhs were ridden over, but they reformed 
at once ou each occusiou ; and it was not till the whole strength of our 
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army was brought to bear on them t\iat they were at length compelled 
to turn their backs. The Sikh troops were either diiveii across the 
river, in which many of them were drowned, or dispersed themselves 
over the ii])Ia?n!s. Our loss was considerable, 400 mou killed and 
\to\uuled ; and a tall »uonnment, erected in the centre of the plain to 
the memory of those wlio fell, marks the scene of the aciion. 

31. The battle of iUi>val cleared the ui^per Satlej of our enemies, 
rendered our coiivnuinication sure, and eualiled 
Close of the Ciimpnign arol Jhn'rv Smith to join tlio army of tiio lower 

eouutry. ** b^dlej With lus victorious torco. On tlie ll tli 

of February the crowning victory of Sabraou 
was won, and tlie first Sikh war ended. The abrog ation of fc.ho treaty 
of 1809, and tlie annexation of all Lahore territory on this side of the 
river were the natural results of our success; and it remained to settle 
accounts with the (fis-Satlej chiefs, who had either been in aetiv (3 o|)p()" 
sitioa to us, or had withlieUI their assistance when it was most; needed. 
The Ladwa eliicf i'oideitod all his j>ossession, and tlie Ah!nw?ilia chief 
all on this side, while the Nablni lidja lost one-quarter of his territory 
(ibr a detailed aceount of these transactions see the ‘Mlajas’^). Suodv 
oi the miuor;ciiicfs as had not openly joined tlie eneniy were maintained 
in tlicir possessions; but these were included in our territory as jagirs, 
independent power being given only to tlie Phulkiun Uajas and tho 
Mulor Kotla Nawabs. Where the chief Inid gone against us, his vil- 
lages were abs<dutely aim‘\xed. From these acquisitions was formed 
in 18i'7 the piajseiit Ludhiana district after a trial of Ibidni as head- 
quarters for a sliort period. Trifling changes have since occurred ; but 
tho map to wiiich 1 veferred in paragraph 32 will show wlnmce the various 
parts of the district, as it is now constituted, were ac(}uircd. For a full 
account of liio treatment of the petty chiefs whose territories were 
not annexed I would refer to pages 18G-200 of tlie ‘‘ PanJab llajas/^ 
Tlie police [lowers and tho riglit to levy tramsit duties were takcu away 
from them at once; and, when tlio whole Pan jib became ours in 181!), 
they lost all civil, criminal and fiscal jurisdiction, a cash demand being 
at the same lime sul)stituteJ ibr tlieir right to an urdelined share of 
tho produce, and they were thenceforth considered as no more tiiati 
ordinary subject h of the British Government, in [lossesslou of cevtaiiv 
exceptional priv-iloges/' A cash commutation was also fixed in place 
of Uve levies wliicli vUey were bouud to fvwuislv for Uvo sevvico of l\ve 
paramount power. 


35. To tlie work of conquest succeeded that of settling tho ad- 


Ilistory froiu 1S4G to 18o7, 


ministration of our new possessions. In pass- 
ing I would mention the calamity which oc- 


curred to the 50th British Regiment shortly alter its return to canton- 


incMits, It had satlbred severol}" in the battles about Forozepurand by 
sickness during the campaign, and was enjoying a well earned rest, 
when in a dust storm one of the principal barrack buildings iViI, m ushing 


to death 2U) men, women and children. When in 1819 we aanexcvl 


the Panjab, Ludhiana ceased to bo of any importance as a inilitarv 
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fitation. The cantoiuiienta were fiually abandoned in 1854, and since 
that time the only troops permanently posted have been a portion of 
some native rog*itnent as a gariisou for tlie fort. During the ten 
years succeeding the Satie} campaign Ludhiana is to be pronounced 
happy as haviiig no annals. The work of administration progressed 
steadily, and the resources of the country developed rapidly under the 
security given by our rule. A summary assessment iu 184(?-t7 of 
the new acquisitions, was followed in 1849-53 l)y a Regular Settlement 
of the whole district, the success of which it will be for me to show 
in anotlier part of tins report. Cultivation increased, and trade began 
to flourish in consequence of the removal of the transit duties, the im- 
provement of communications, and the^ ^^¥ity to life and property 
wliicli resulted from our governments^ 

86. Although Ludhiana had ceased to he a cantonment at 


The Mutiny (1857). jb 

lay on the route to Delhi of the 1 anj%l> muti- 
neers, and also of the succours sent by Sir J. Lawrence ; and there 
were busy and anxious times for the Deputy Commissioner, Mr, 0. H. 
llickelts, and his assistant, Mr. Thornton. The former of these has 


left an account of the measures adopted iu antiofpa.tion of tho 
arrival of mutineers or of a local rising, and has detailed the 
course of events during the early months of tlie mutiny. The 
foft was garrisoned by a detachment of the 3rd Native Infantry 
from Philour; and tliis regiment also supplied tlie guards at the 
treasury, jail, &c. It was known to be disaffected; and Mr. 


llicketts had called for and obtained assistance from the Nabha and 


Haler Kotla States and from the principal jagirdars of tho district, 
the latter of whom responded to the call with the greatest alacrity, an I 
supplied horsemen and foot, who were employed on patrolling tho 
roads, furnishing guards, &c. Nal)lia and Maler Kotla sent some 
troops and a couple of guns; and tuero was a small body of Rotlineybs 
Sikhs with two Englisli oflicora. The whole of the money in the Treasury 
had been removed to Philour, which was hold by a detaclnnent of an 
Englisii iTginient, the 8th*; and when on the 9th of Juno 1857 
Mr. Thornton crossed the river on some business connected with it, lie 
heard of the Jalandhar outbreak. Ho luirried back, taking the pre- 
caution to cut the bridge of boats behind him. News of the outbreak 
also readied the Ludhiana detachment of the 8rd Regiment, who at 
once mutinied and seized the fort. The Jalandhar mutineers, finding 
tlieir passage at Piiilour impossible, went three or four miles up the river 
and crossed. On hearing of this Mr. llicketts with two or three companies 
of the Sikhs under Ijieutenant Williams, and the Maler Kotla and 
Nabha levies and two guns marched to oppose them. He found that 
tliey had just crossed in a largo body and were on this bank near tho 
village of Cimharwala. Although it was night an attack was at once 
l)ut the levies appear to have bolted at the first shot, and Lieutenant 
Williams was wounded and several other casualties occurred, so that the 


* Tiie Fort at Philour was at first held by the 3rd N, I., but they were replaced by 
English troops saortiy betore tliis. 
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little force liad to retire before superior numbers, which they did 
without molestation. Mr. Ricketts and bis men took up a position to 
the west of the city in the present kachery, I believe ; and tlio 
mutineers next luornihg passed through the eastern part of the town. 
They were joined by their comrades from the fort; and, after plunder- 
ing the Mission lin(3S and opening the jail, went down the Maler 
Kotla road in great haste, dreading the arriv.al of a pursuing force from 
Jalandhar. The rabble of the town, coinposetl of Kaslnniris and 
others, had risen and done some plundering, bub the mutineers only 
remained for a few hours ; and irnniediately on their departure order 
was restored and some of tljo rioters were executed. Tlie Maliomedun 
Gujars of the liet are thlS^mily pgppio of the district who appear to 
have shown any disaffection, hut Jtds in the nature of this tribe to be 
discouteuted. The Hindu Juts, Who form the mass of the })opulation, 
could liave nothing in common with the mutineers, and were stead- 
fastly loyal to us. Not a single instance of disturhuiice in any part of 
tlio district save in the town of Ludhiana is recorded. 


87. The only event left to chronicle is the ^‘mad attempt’’ by 
, the Kukas in 1872. An account of tlio rise 

XQ utaout icu . scot will be found in tlie next chapter. 

Tlie proceedings of Ram Singh’s followers ha<l caused anxiety to Go- 
vernment for many y(^ars, an<l special precautions were from time to 
time taken to prevent large gatlierings of tliem. Small disturbances 
occurred at the religious fairs here and there; and in 1870 ‘‘butcher” 
murders were committed in one or two places, the rage of the Kukas 
being directed against the killers of kiiie. On the 13th January 
1872 there was a meeting of Kukas at Bhaini, and a gang of aljout 
150 of iliesc, after working themselves U|) into a state of religious 
Irenzy, started off* under the leadership of two Jats of Sakroudi in 
Patiala territory. Rani Singh informed the police of tlieir intention 
to do some mischief, saying that ho had no control over ^lem; 
but it Avas considered sufficient to see them out of our territorv. 


They were armed with axes, sticks &c. only ; and are said to have 
declared that the town of Maler Kotla vvoiild be the object of iiieir 
attack. They went to Pael in Patiala territory witliout causing any 
distnrbanoo, and re-appeared next day near to Maloud, the scat of Saixlar 
Hadau Singh, on which they made a sudden onset with the idea, pro- 
bably, of getting anas and money. They are said to have wanted tlic 
Sardar to lead tliem. lu tliis attack two men were killed on each side 


and a few wounded, and the gang succeeded in securing three liorses, one 
gim and one sword. No one joined them anywhere on their march, 
and they never mnnhert?d more than 150 men at the outside, Tiiey 
next proceeded to Kotla, which is nine miles distant from Malond; and on 
the morning of the 15th made a sudden attack on tlie palace and treasury 
of the Nawab; but were driven off* when the Kotla guards had re- 
covered from their sur|)rioe, and pursued to Rarr in tlie Patiala territory, 
where to the nmnher of 68 they siiiTendcred to ihe Patiala authorities. 
At Maloud and Kotla they had killed 10 men and wounded 17, while 
their own loss had been 9 killed and 38 wounded. Ou getting new^s 
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of the attacks on Maloud aiul Kotla Mr. Cowan, the Deputy Corn- 
inissioner of Luclhiaua, started for the latter place, and telegraphed for 
troops, which arrived soon after, Mr. Cowan executed by blowing from 
guns at Kotla 49 of the captured men, and the others were tried by 
the Conmiissioner (Mr. Fors)'th).* Thus ended the Kuka outbreak of 
1872, If the Kukns ever had any plans for a rising tliey must have 
been completely upset by these insane proceedings of a small body of 
fanatics, rushing about the country armed with sii(;ks and axes. The 
pe<>|)lo of the villages tliroiigU which they passed appear to have V)eeu 
seared by them, and the inhabitants of Rarr, where they were captured, 
descried their houses in a body on the approach of the band. Of course 
Him Singh and his doctrines were responsible for what happened; and 
he luad become a danger to tlie State, as similar disturbances might be 
created at a)iy time l>y bis followers. Ham Singh was at once deported^ 
and lias remained a State prisoner ever since. 

38. The district has few monuments of antiquity. Such places 

Auiiquitiea of the district. oMntcrest as tl.ere are in the towns will bo 
reteired to in the separate accounts given ot 
the municipalities. In paragraph 21 I liave detailed wliat information is 
available about the rnoiuid of Simet. There arc also mounds at several 
other places ; but they generally mark the site of a parent village 
from which those about have taken their origin. Thus between Gujar- 
W’al and Phallewal the mound of Naiebad was the first settlenuuit of the 
Garewals. As monuments of ibe Mughal empire, we have at a dis- 
tance of two kos along tlie old Badshahi Hoad mindrs marking the 
distances ; and a fine serai at every sixth or seventh kos. The mindvs 
are of masonry, ami about 12 feet high. They are in a good state of 
preservation, but have no inscriptions. They arc said to have been 
built in tlm reign of Shah Jelian. Tlie serai at Ludhiana lias 
long since disappeared, that at Douraha is in Patiala territory, while 
that of Lashkari Khan, about seven miles on this side of Khannah, is a 
magnificent building in very good preservation. The inscription tells 
us that it was built by Lashkar Khan in the reign of Auraugzeb, It is 
DOW seldom used by travellers since tlie Railway was opened. The 
serai at Khannah is now part of the town ; but the walls are entire. 
Tlici e was a large or tomb, at Tihai a of about the same date, 

but this was waslied away by the river in 1 808. The Siklis erected 
forts at many places in the district, most of wliich were demolished in 
1815. 1 have referred to the monument in the liekl of Aliwil. Tins 

has been j’eceutly repaired or rebuilt. The cemetery of Liulhiana is 
crowded with monuments of quaint design, reirnunts of the days when 
tliere was a large body of troops here. 

CHAPTER HI.— ITik PKorLK. 

A.~Statistical. 


PopuliUipn of the disliitt : 
urbuo uiid lund. 


39. By the Census taken in February 
1881 the population of tlie district is 618,835. 
Six towns make up a total of 83,052 as follows — 


* ibis tu'couut of th{j is taken from the reports o£ Mr. Cowau, 
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Ludhiana 

Ja^raou 

llaikot 

Machiwanih 

Khannali 

Bahlolpur 


... 44,163 
... 16,873 

9/219 
... 5,967 

... 3.988 

... 2,842 


and this leaves 535,7<S3 distributed over 914 villages, giving an average 
o( 581 tor each village. 


^ . 40. The Census figare.s give ns the fol- 

iicrease in popu a ion. lowing results for the three years ill vvlueU au 

enumeration took place : — 


Year of Census. 

1855 

1868 

1881 

Populatiou 

527.722 

585,547 

618,835 


Taking these figures as correct, we find that there has been a steady 
increase wliicli amounted to 11 per cent, in the first thirteen years, and 
to lialf that ])roportion in the next tliirteen, tlio rate of increase having 
been the same in the towns as in the rural population. No safe con- 
clusions can of course be dr.awn from the figures alone witlioiit con- 
sidoration of the eircnm.stances of the district at tlie various periods, 
and tiic.se I will proceed to notice. When we annexed the country after 
tlie Satlej campaign of 1845 we found it very fairl}^ cultivated, for our 
predecessors, the Sikhs, lind done their best to increase their rev(3nncs by 
encouraging agrienllure ; and all the States and Chiefs were under our 
own protection or lliat of Laliore. Petty fends were uncommon and 
there was general peace, lint the Sikh revenne system was wliat 
we sliould call oppressive ; and the rule of some of the cliiefs was 
a mixture of tyranny and rapaxa’ty. Property in land was considered 
a burden, which often under a bad ruler becumo too heavy to bo borne ; 
and society must have been in an unsettled state owing to tho frequent 
changes of rulers. In the same way tliere was a certain amount of 
trade; but it was checked by the transit duties levied at short distances 
by each independent chief, an<l by .the general lawlessness. With our 
rule came perfect security to the husbandman and to tho trader ; and au 
immediate development of the resources of the country by the proteetlou 
afforded to life and property and the openiiyg out of coininnnications. 
The inereaso in cultivation must have been very great in the few years 
that followed the Summary Settlement of 1847 ; but there are no de- 
tails to show what it was. When the survey for the Regular Settle- 
ment w'as made in the years 1850-52, it w’a.s found tbat tliere was a 
proportion of 84 acres cultiv.ated in each 100 acres of arable area ; 
and a great part of what remained was brought under the lilough with- 
in a short time after. Perliaps Uie best proof of the development of 
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affricuhiue is tluj immense fiill in prices behreen 1850 and 1860. Tiio 
ruler bad before tbnt left the pleasant just enough to live on, and bad 
taken most of bis dues in kind; while the latter know that the more he 
cultivated the more ho would have to pay^ and he had probably as 

much laud under the plough as he could manage. The efioets on the 

po|nilatioii ot the development of resources that followed the introduc- 
tion of our rule would take some time to show themselves; and would 
naturally appear between the years 1855 and 1868. There was not 
room for immigration on a large scale, the wliole land being owned by 
the villages ; and there w as no tendency h»r settlers to come from any 
neighbouring district, for the whole country was iti inueli the same con- 
dition. The increase of population was all inside the district. The 
margin of extension has long ago beeh tilled up, the proportion of oul- 
tnvable to cultivated being now one in ten; and the prudential elundc 

on population lias to some extent come into effect. There has been 

everywhere a sub-division of holdings, and in most parts of the district 
the scarcity of land has made itself felt. At all events amongst the 
Jats and Rajputs every man does not now marry as a matter of course, 
really I believe on account of the immediate expense; and in most 
fiunilies will be found one or two men wlio have remained single. It is 
undoubtedly the case that a state of things equivalent to polyandry 
prevails amongst the Jats, though it is not recognised as an institution : 
and the result is a distinct check on pojvulation. The Sirlund Canal has 
just been opened, and the productive power of a largo part of the district 
will thereby be increased, Tlie portions affected by it are tljose in whieli 
the population is now least dense ; and it w'ill l)e necessary for the pre- 
sent cultivators to call in others to their But the whole of the land 

here also belongs to villages, and is mostly cultivated : and it is imrd 
to say what the process of immigration will be, and wdience the settlers 
will come. I doubt if the result will be to relieve tlie more thickly 
populated parts of this district of their surplus population. Except for 
this opening- I sliould he inclined to say that tlie population of the dis- 
trict had arrived at the stationary stage, and that the rate of increase 

in the future would be at all events much smaller than in the past. 


41. The number of persons per square mile is 450 on total area and 


Density : Impossibility of 
Btrict clasaificuiion of th« 
populalitm. 


543 on cultivation (!' I acres of cultivation a 
Itead), these averages being worked out on the 
area as surveyed iu 1879-80 and the Census of 
1881. But the bare figures give us no infor- 


mation on the point which is of greatest importance, the pressure of 


population on the laud ; and we are driven to consider tiiat constantly 
recurring problem of the classification, with a view to determine what 
proportion actually depends on agriculture. I have set down the urban 


population at 83,052 ; but in the case of each of the towns there is a 
large area attached and belonging to residents. Thus the area of Ilaikot 
is larger than that of any village in the district except one ; and it 
would have, if there were no town, a village population of 4,000 to 
5,000. So, too, Ludhiana and Jagraoii have a number of separate 
village areas (‘‘Taraf”) attached to them, the agricultural populatidn 
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living inside the towns. I calculate that the town population proper 
does certainly not exceed 60,000. We are then left witli a rural popu- 
lation of 558,835 ; but this does not put us far on our way. Com- 
bination of occupations is the rule amongst the noiNproj)rietary popu- 
lation, and the recent Census could scarcely have been expected to give 
us a classification that could be relied on to show how much of this rural 
population should be set down as depending on agriculture, and how much 
on trade and manufacture. Indeed, such an arrangement is not pos- 
sible with a society so constituted as that we have to deal witlj here. 
Tlie whole rural population may be said in a sense to be suj)ported by 
the land, for each village is for most purposes a separate cornmunity. 
All the implements of agriculture, the materials and furniture of the 
houses, and most of the ordinary clothing are produced in tlie villag( 3 ; 
and only a few articles of Ivixury, such as brass dishes, wedding clothes, 
&c., are p\ircUasedin the towns. The occupations of the various classes 
in tlie village hang together, so that they cannot well he separated. Thus 
the menial classes (takluiii, 1< bar, chamar) are really the servants of the cul- 
tivator, helping him in his work by making and repairing his implements ; 
and receive as their wage a share of the produce. They do little work 
for outsiders ; and they very often comhine with their hereditary oecu- 
fiat ion that of agriculture. Even the siiop -keepers, who are not a 
numerous clasps in most villages, and occupy a very inferior position, 
being mostly of the lun te! bechna^^ class (sellers of salt and oil), are 
only assistants to the cultivators, supplying them with salt and such 
necessaries as they cannot grow or make for themselves. We might 
say that the wliole population, after deducting that properly belonging 
to the towns and subsisting by manufactures and industries quite separate 
from agriculture, depends on the soil ; and I think that any attempt 
to determine what [iroportion of it is supported solely by agriculture 
must he mere conjecture. Tlie density of the rural population calculated 
ill this mannov is 490 per square mile of cultivation, or I f* acres cul- 
ttvated per head. This proportion varies gr(?atly, as was to he expected, 
according to the agriculture of the district. Thus in the rich Bamrahi 
Bet, where tlie soil is very fertile and much of it yields two crops in 
the year, the proportion is (300 ; and in the Upper Diiaia Circle of the 
same tahsil, where 40 per cent, of the cultivation is irrigated, it is 66C : 
while in tho sandy Lower Dhaia tract, ju.st over the Bet, it is only 467 ; 
and in the Jaiigal Circle of Ludhiana, with a rainfall of 17 inches and 
no irrigation, it is 318. TIu? followung are the details of the three most 
thickly populated tracts of the district: — 


Assessment Circle, 

1 Persons per sqnsre mile 
cuU.iVfUefi, 

Bet Samrala ... 

... 

... 

600 

Upper Dhaia Sainrahi 

... 

« • • • • • 

660 

Pawadli Ludhiana 

... 

. . * . * ♦ 

6S0 
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These proportions nrc as hi^li as in most of thehm’hly cultivated tracts 
of the ])rovincc, althongh the}^ art^ much below iliose of vsome parts of Ho- 
shiarpur aud »JaIan(lliai\ Tbrn'c can be no (lonl)ttliat in places there is to 
some extent n pressure of population, especially in the tracts named and 
in the eastern parts ot Ludhiana taiisil, IkH and upiaiuls. This is not 
vniiversal, but shows itself in the older ami larj>‘er villag‘es 5 where the 
process of snl.'uivision of laud has been gfoinef on loiifrest. It is just 
in Mh'so very tracts where the cultivation is ‘most elaborate, that tlio 


])eo]»]c are most tied down to tlieir villac^es. Very few men of the 
yauvWila lalisil will he found in sovvice. From liis l)irth the a<^n vculturist 
is l>ouud to l.lie land, whieh r(3(piires Ids every lioiir ; and the last thini^ 
he thinks of is seeking employment of any other sort. There is no 
emigration to speak of, and the direction in which the excess tries to 
find ail outlet is bettor cultivation aiul the spread of irrigation. But 
for the latter of these capital is required, and this is what the cultiva- 


tor does not }HXs,>ess. 

42 * Witli the Assessment Reports I submitted statements showing 
tlie average size of tlie proprietary and culti- 

...far/wIS"""' “* ; l„;t d..« » 1 oal, 

(|Uitc unreliable. Ibe holdings were ot Ino 
^"Khataunif^ and onlculations based on them are necessarily valueless. 


Thus A and B hold land separately, having divided it, and also have 
some in common. A has mortgaged a couple of fields to two other 
proprietors, and B may have done the same. Each of those facta is 
shown as a separate holding. Or again a proprietor cnltivates his own 
laud, and lias also rented land from another ; and he would appear both 
as a proprietor and as a tenant. I have now done my best to find out 
wliat the actual size of the lioldings in tlie different tahsils is. I have 
taken the total of all land cultivated hy proprietors, whctlier it is their 
own or that of other pro]>rietors, and divided this bv the total luiinber 


of proprietors whose names appear iu the Khewat. Only those are 


shown as tenants who do not own land. The result is as follows : — 


Namt? of 

KlIfiWATI)AK8, 

() ecu r ATf C V T 11 N A N TS . 

Tk.nakx. 

AT WILL. 


Xo. 

Art^ii cniti- 
vatod by. 

No, 

Aron oniti* 
vatfd by. 

No. 

AiC'm ouUi- 
vutod by. 

tSaauala 

22,017 

1:36,300 

6 

1,059 

4,160 

4 

2,388 

6,816 

3 

Ludhiana j 


321,490 

0 

3.903 

11,582 

3 

6,209 

21,447 

3 

Jngvdon 

20,008 

211,509 

8 

1,855 

11,352 

7 

1,491 

6,759 

5 

To'fAL 

i 

1 100,53:5 

t>69,3‘'o 

6,817 

27,094 ' 

10,088 

1 

35,022 
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Tlius the avernfye area to every oiiltivniing proprietor wlio is liable 
for Government revenue is for the whole district six acres. In Jaeraou 
tahsil it is eight acres ; and in the Jangal Circle of* Ludhiana, nine or ten. 
Every khcnvutdar is not necessarily the head of a fanrily, for he may 
he unmarried ; but he is in every ease an owner of land in his own 
light. 


B.— Division into Tribes and Castes. 


Divisions of tl>e popnla- 
lioi) into tribes find citsies. 


43. Tlie principal tribes of the district with 
the number of persons of each are as follows : — 


Clasfi. 

Tribe. 

Total. 

IVr cr^nt nn 
w lioh* popu- 
lation , 

Ihiestly ami llrdiirioiiH.., -j 


Hr.ihinins ... ... 

Faqir ... 

2.5,121 

HM8.5 

4. 

3 

Tr.'idcis & Shop-knepera -j 


Klintrl ... ... 

Baniji 

Snnar ••• •«. 

•Suii .*« 

15.044 

8.722 

5.562 

2,075 

3 

1 

1 



cTat ... .. 1 . ... 

222,065 

3(i 



i Kajptit 

30.9-.7 

5 

AgricuUurista *.• 


1 Gnj^*’’ 

.30,75!' 

5 



1 Araien 

27,220 

4 



1 A wail ... ... 

1 3,312 

1 

1 

i 

r' 

('Iminar 

50,655 

10 

j 


Cltuhra 

18,525 

3 



i Julah.'i ... 

14,728 

2 



1 Takltan 

18,800 

H 



i .ihiuwar ... 

15,835 

3 

Menials and Artisans ... ^ 

I 

i Nam ... •*. 

11,065 

2 



1 L(.har... 

8,520 

2 



i Kumliar ... 

8,226 

1 



j M<.ehi 

8.171 

1 

i 

'i 

' Chimba ... ... 

1 

7,158 

1 


This leaves 50/312, or d percent of the wliole population unclassi- 


fied . 


rriestly and 
classee : Brahmins. 


44. The Brahmiits of the district arc scatteverl all over it. They 
are seldom to be found engaged in trade, and 
lleligioua most part live on tlm Jats of thonplands, 

few villages being without two or three families; 
but their services are also required by the flindus of the largo towns. 
They are of the usual subdivisions of Sarsnt Brahmins, and no 
detailed account of them is necessary. The Hindu Jats perhaps pay 
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Other religious claasi s* 


Bharaies. 


Uilasis. 


tlicm raovo alleution tlum the Sikhs, but even the MahomeJan 
Rajputs iiiake use of their services on occasions. 

The principal ascetic classes iuchuled iiiulcr the fyeneral term 
Faqir are — Bharaies (5,59()). Tlie lliiKluJats 
of the eastern parts are almost all Sultinis’^ 
by relit^ion; and outside of each village there 
is a small ^VPir Khana ” or shrine erected in 
honour of Sakhi Sarwar Sult an ; and this is in cljar^j^c of a Bharaie or 
guardian, who is a Mahomedaii and is not a ctdil)ate. ’^j'hese ineu 
are said to he Shekhs, because they belong to no other tril)e. Every 
Thursday thay go to the shrine in the evening, light a lamp and heat 
a dram at it. The people make email olferings of cash, grain, &c., 
charawa ’’) which the Bharaies lake. They also receive small 
presents at otlier times and accompany the i>ilgriins who go to visit, the 
tomb of tile Saint Sultan in the Dera (ihazi Khan district. There 
is generally a small plot of laud, half an acre or so, attached to 
the village shrine, of which the Bharaie gets the produce. 

The Uddns ()i,d66) are Sikh ascetics of a sect founded l>y the 
eldest son of Guru Nanak, (Sricdiaud). They are 
mostly Juts by origin, the c/uUa or disciple and 
successor being usually cbosen from tins tribe ; and are to be found in 
possession of the Dharmsalas in Iliiulii villages, wh<*re they distiihute 
food to such as come for it, and read the Granth/’ both of Baha 
Nanak and of Guru Govind, nithongli il ey do not attach such import- 
ance to the latter. The head of tlie college is called mohant and 
the disciples chclas.^^ They liv'e in Sikh as well as in Hindu villages, 
and it is probably on this account that they do not quite neglect Guru 
Govind. They rarely marry ; and if they do so, generally lose all 
influence, for the Dhannsala very soon becomes a private residence, 
closed to strangers. But in some few families, siudi as that of tTas[>al 
Bangar, which keeps a veiy large Langar or alms-house going, it has 
always been the custom to marry, tlie endowments being huge enough 
to support tlie family and rnaiutaiu tlie institution ; but the eldest sou 
does not in this case succeed as a matter of course, A chela is chosen 
by the “mohant^^ or by tlie family. If a rnohaut whose jiredecessors 
liave not married sliould do so, he would lose ail weight with the people* 
As I notice elsewhere in speaking of the niafi grants, we liave en- 
couraged this class to throw off their religious character by converting 
them into mere landed proprietors. 

The liairdgu (l^SSD) are to be found in charge of the Thakardwaras 
or temples of Tliakar, and the Sanidsis^ who are 
very few in number, of the Devidwalas or 
temples of Devi. Tliere are a very few Nirmilas and ISihangs to be 
found in some villages, where they occupy the Dharmsalas and also 
somejio^i faqirs. These do not require a detailed account. There are 
one or two derahs’^ of Suthra Shahi faqirs. 

The Saiads have not been included in the religions classes, as they 
are really agriculturists. The Bharaies, though 
Muhomedans, minister chiefly to the Hindus. 


Balr^gis and Saniasis, &c. 


Mfthoraedana. 
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There are a few Maliomedau fuqirs belontjiiig to the Madan and 
JaUH sect mostly. 


45. Chief among^st the mercantile class are the Khutris (15,944). 

, Tl»ey are to be found mostly in the towns, and 
Mercantile classes ; Kliatns. ^ i i r n * ri'i • • i 

eng'ajjod iii trade oi all sorts. 4 he principal 

Gots^^ are Bori, Maria, Luinb. Jaidke in Jag^raoa ; Thapar, Dhunde, 
Adh in Ludhiana, Elsewhere the Gots arc very mixed. 

The Banias (8,722) are not numerous ; but are to be found every- 
where. In the Jaiioral villages they are tlic 
shop-keei>ing’ class to the exclusion of all other 
tribes. They are in ivlin^ion Jains and Hindus (Vaisiniavas), principally 
the latter. The Agarwal Got/^ predominates. 

The Simaras (5,902) are found all over the 
district, and are engaged in their trade of gold 

and silversmiths. 


Tliinifia, 


Stin^ras. 


The Suds (2,075) dnserve mention here, because the Ludhiana 
district is considered the head-quarters of the 
tribe. I find from tlie Census Report that there 
arc less than 20,000 of them in the Province, and that more than a 
quarter of lliese are in the Kangra distri(d, and more tlinn half in the 
Jalandhar division. These [leople are distinct from all other Hindus 
around ; but their origin is a mystery, all explanation by the people 
tliemselves having the object of giving a meaning to the name which 
will reflect honour on the tribe. They say tliat they are really tlie 
same as the Ilaikwals of Agra, Delhi, &c., and they Iiave the same 
tbds/* but do not intermarry with them. They have become a 
separate tribe like the Kaiatiis, wdioin they resemble in tlie laxity of 
tlieir religious observances, and in their liking for wine and flesh, 
(reographically tliey are divided into the liill (Uch?india), and the 
plain (Newandia) ; and socially into pure (Khara), and inferior (Gola, 
Cheehar), I'lie Suils of the hills are said to belong to the latter class, 
who have degenerated at some period by widows marriage. The line is 
now drawn hard and fast; and tlie two classes do not mix, although 
the Gola Suds do not now marry widows. The Suds are engaged in 
money-lending principally, and are to he found in Ludhiana and a 
few villages round and in the town of Micliiwarah. They are fond 
of service as mimshis; and half the Patwaris of the district and most of 
the Kanungos till recently belonged to the tribe. Thoiigli of a good phy- 
sique, they do not like active service, TIuw are most intelligent, especially 
in tlieir own interests; and there are many sayings in proof of this, 

Slid par, gliattri urar (if a Sud is on the other side of the river, 
leave your bundle on this side). 


46. A better idea of the importance of the various tribes that 
Agncultuial Di- up the agricultural community will bo 

vision of tho land amongst got from the following abstract of Appendix 

VI accompanying this Report, which shows 
the proportions in wliich the laud of the district is divided between them. 
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ToTAt. 

Jats. 

j ^irahomc- 

dan. 

i 

Rajuiit (Mft- 
homedan). 

Gujar (Ma* 
liouoedan). 

Araicn. | 

1 

Others, 

i 

100 

62 

4 

0 


3 

14 


Thf! Juts. 

Keligioa of the Jats, 

as follows : — 


47, Thus the Juts make up more than J 
of tlio whole population^ and own 62 per cent, 
of the laud* They are distributed by religion 


Total. 

lliildu. 

Sikh. 

MaLomedan. 

222.fiC.3 

95,000 

103,447 

25,218 

iOO 

43 

i 

46 

11 


The Malioraedau Juts appear to have been converted to Islam in 
the time of Aurangzel). They are to be found in tho Samrala and the 
upper part of the Ludhiana Ikhs, or just over tliom. The other Jats are 
either Suitaiiis (Hindus i, or Guru’s Sikhs (iuolucling Kukas). The 
Jilts adhere to their Gofs or clans through all religions; and their 
belonging to one faith ratiier than to another is generally a mere matter 
of locality. Thus we find of the Garewal Mahoruedan villages 

in the Samraia Bet; and in the uplands Hindu or Sikh. The Maho-* 
inedans are perhaps rather bigoted ; but with tlie others I think that 
religion will he found to have at present a secondary place. 


48. The Hindu 

General qualities of the 
JuU as agricuUutiets. 


Jilt of this district deserves all the good things 
that have been written of the tribe. If tho 
Jats are the best peasantry in India, I think wo 
may say that the Malwah Jat ;)os?esses in 


a greater degree than any other branch of the tribe the qualities which 
have earned for it this distinction. In the ‘^Malwah^’ country I in- 
clude, as do the people of the Pan jab proper, at least the whole of this 


and the Ferozepur districts, together with tho greater part of the Pro- 


tected Territory to the south of them. In physique the Milwah Jat 
is not surpassed by any race in India, if indeed he is not to he put at 
the top of tlie tree in this respect. 1 do not think that any llegiment 
in the Bengal Army can show such fine stalwart soldiers as those recruited 
from this part of the country ; and, although detractors are wont to 
say that he has a small heart in a large person, the Malwai” has given 
atuple proof that this is mere libel. The Mahvah Jat appears to sur- 
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pass liisbroClier of the Maiijlia in prudence and tlirift; and lio is a better 
cultivator, more capable of inanaifinjj bis lann. As evidciuje of this I 
would point to the manner in wliich the former has succe(’de<l in tlie 
struggle g;oing on nuder our rule between tlie agricultural and the money- 
lending’ class. With the Malvvah Jat as a rule the class whose busi- 
ness is ordinarily inoney-leiuling has really very little clumce, for the 
former turns his hand to this as easily as to anything else. Wlieiia Jat 
l)as spare money lie will seldom squander it; hut, if ho gets a clianee, will 
lend it on the security of laud. Where Khatris or Suds have established 
tbemselves in the early years of our rule, it is very hard for the people 
to shake them oil; but in the Dhaia villages most mortgages of land 
are to Juts, somo of whom liavo established a very extensive inoney- 
leiiding business. The Maliomedan Jat, though much superior to the 
Kajput or (jujar, is not equal to his Hindu fellow-trihesman. He is 
to be found along the river, principally in tho Sarnrala tahsi! ; and, 
altliough excelling as a cultivator, he is often reckless and extravagant, 
a result that may be due either to his religion or to his surroundings, 
climate, soil &c. 


49. There are two types of the Iliiulu Jat to bo found in this district, 
^ . tho dilference being entirely tho eifect of local- 

types of tho Hindu _ The Jut ol' the IWlh, or highly 

cultivated and irrigated eastern tract, is a slave 
to liis land. With him it has lieen all work and no play for generations, 
and tliis has told on his pliysirpie and intellect. The cultivation of his 
holding is a constant round of toil, especially wliero there is a large area 
under sugarcane; and lie is lucky if able to knock off and give him- 
self and his cattle a few days’ rest during the rains. He has no thoughts 
beyond his village; and never dreams of service. But withal he is 
tlirifty to niggardliues^s, and industrious beyond comparison ; and it is 
sheer bad luck if begets liis liead under water. Wlien he has a little 
money to spare he at oiiee lends it on the fteenrity of some less lucky 
sharers’ land. For Ihe Jat of the Jangal the labour of cultivation is 
of the liglitest description, and he appears iucajiable of remaining idle 
for long, lie turns liis hands most readily to carrying ; but also goes 
in largely for cattle trade, service, anything in fact that will enable him 
to turn an lionost penny, for he is seldom a rogue. liis favourite 
method of sjieiuling the time between reaping and sowing*, when he and 
his cattle would otherwise be absolutely idle, is to start with a cart iu 
the direction of Jjudhiana, sell his own grain, and whatever more he 
can collect, and return witli a load of gur’’ or anything else tluit he 
thinks he w'ill he able to dispose of at a jiroRt. The eart is probabl}^ at 
first the ordinary rude one used in field work, and the cattle are those 
that work in the plough ; but after a few successful journeys be buys a 
better cart and probably better cattle, thus extending tlie field of his 
operations. This difference of life has produced in him mental and 
physical qualities much superior to those of the Pawadh Jat, altliough 
the latter is far ahead of otlier tribes in both resp(?cts ; and one can tell tho 
ditlereiice at a glance. The Jat of the Jangal is uudoubtedly at present 
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the finest stump of peasantry iu IiuUa. Wliat he will be when irrijja* 
fion from the Sirhiiid canal is fully devclopecl remains to be seen. The 
Fawidh Jut has but one string to his bow, wiiile his brother of the 
Jangal has at present many, llard cash finds its way into tire Jagraon 
and Lower Pakhowal villages through half-a-dozen channels. Under 
former rulers, whose system was to take as much from the cultivator as 
they could get, the Jat was usually kept down; but since anncicatton 
his genius has had full play, and he is waxing fat; and I do not know of 
any class that ought to be so grateful to us. On occasion he can be 
extravagant, and very large sums are .sometimes spent on celebrations, 
especially in Jagraon tahsil. This generally means that a mail has 
more money than he knows what to do with. Besides excelling as ai\ 
agriculturist the Hindu Jat is a good subject and a most respectable 
member of society. He has as a rulo no vices ; and, altliough I would 
not jissert that a lively sense of gratitude to us as his rulers is ever 
present in Ids thoughts, ho knows tlnit our Governtneat gives Idm 
greater security than atiy preceding one did, and he is quietly contented. 
His chief fault is quarrelsomeness, which has now developed into litigi- 
ousness. 

50. To the east of the district, and especially in the Samrala 
, tahsil tlio innltitudo of “ Oots’^ amongst the 

tb^Jau!'' Hindu Jats is a very remarkable feature. Not 

only do luljoining' villa<(us belong to different 
but inside? eacli viilngo will gonerally ha fonnd two ur tliroo 
Pattis of distinct origin. This isucconntod for bv' the niatmer iu which 
the country was colonized. In the history of each village it will be 
seen tliat the founders came in comparatively recent times from dilferent 
parts of the country, and belonged to different Gots and that they 
united merely for their o^Yn coiivenieuce, the common tie of belonging to 
(he same tribe being suflicient To the south and west, on the other hand, 
we do find tluit the Jats in pome instancCvS came in bodies; and villages 
belonging to the same Got” lie either in groups or within short dis- 
tances of each other. Tims tlie Sidlm and Gil Jats appear to have 
conn? eastward in largo p irties, and to have settled down in adjoining ^ 
or alternate villages iu tlie western part of Jagraon, But the nilef : 
througljont the district is variety of ** Gots,” a»ui the few grorjps of 
villages that tlierc are, eacli Ijelonging to one Got,” are the (?xception. 
Hie reason for this apparently is that in the eastern parts, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sirhind and Lndlriana, the Imperial authority was always 
strong enough to prote(?l its sulijects, who settled down iu small villages 
as they came; while in the west it was less felt, and peophi of one tribe 
bad to coll(3Ct in large villages for protection. In Samrala no attempt 
has been made to return tlie land as distributed amongst the various 
subdivisions ; hut iu the other tahsils it was possible to do this roughly, 
as there were a few ^^Gots” owning villages and groups of villages. 

1. give U\e dcluUa ot area held by the leading “ GoW’ in tbe&o two 
talrsils • 
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Tiusit. 

11 

QfltevrAl 

Gil. 

Sidbu. 


Dhilon 

St'kboD. 

Hhan-i 

dlier. 

Ludbiuna ... { 

Jagrdon 

68 

68 

8 

1 

3 

5 

6 

0 * 

3 

8 

1 

2 

1 
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G»re\rnl Jftti. 


Garcwrtla 
d “ Siiiiu 


First ill rank are tlie 'Giirewal Jats. Tliis^'Got’^ liolds about 50 
large villages near Liidliiaiia in a groiij>, and 
ineinbera of it are also to lie found scattered 
over tlie district : but tbeir number is not shown in tlio Census tables. 
Tliey trace tbeir descent from a Rajput, Raja Rikli, tvhu came from the 
Boutli and settled iu Kalur in tlie Hills. Ilairsi, sou ol Rikb, left Kalur 
and settled at Nuiebad to the soutli of Ludliiaiia, and contracted a marri- 
age with a Jatni, called Rupkour, and bad to start a “ Got” for birnsclf 
as bis brothers would have notbing furtber to do with him. His son 
was “ Gare,” whence the name of the Got ; hut another fanciful crigin 
is “ Karewal” from Karewa. The deseendants of Bairsi gradually 
spread over the country to the south-wc'st of Ludhiana, 
arc admitted by the other “ Gots” to he snpeiior, and are called “ 1 
log,” i.e. superior. As amongst the Rajputs, their women are secluded, 
and do not take part in field work. Their girls are sought in marriage 
by the best families of Sardars, and even by Rajas. The Garewal farni- 
ifes of Raipur, GujarwiU and Narangwal had a sort of local authority 
at -be clo.se of tlie last century, and are called by pre-eminence Salm 
log.” The Garewals are in consequence of all this tlie proudest of 
the Jats, and somewhat inferior as cultivators. They are also very 
extravagant and quarrelsome ; but they take to .service better than any 
other “ Got” as tin y hold it honourable, and in all of tbeir villages will 
be found men who are either serving iu our army or in receipt of pen- 
sion.s. A great deal of money thus finds its way into their hands. 
TViien the y tru.st to cultivation alone they are not so successful. 

The Gils own about 40 villages, mostly iu Jagraou tahsil ; and 
are returned as 1 1,899 iu number. They are 
next ill rank to the Garewals, and tbeir women 
are secluded. Tboy are also fond of our service. Tliey hero claim descent 
from Siirajiiansi Rajputs, tbeir ancestor being a king of “Gharmela” 
in tlie soutli, whose sou, Akaura, took to agriculture. The son of Akauna, 
Gil, founded the ‘‘ Got/' which moved northwards by degrees. They 
came to this district from Kn.sla in the ” Jaiigal” ihupi about 250 to 
300 years ago, in the reign of Shall Jehan it is said. The Gils are first- 
vate agriculturalists; but their habits are generally extravagant. 

The Sidlius have a good many villages iu Jagraou talnsil where there 
are two or three “Sidliwans.” They are a well- 
known Got throughout the Lahore and Amritsar 


Hidliufl. 


divisions, and much iias been written of them. Those of the Lndiiii- 
iia district are of the Barar subdivision ; and came from the south- 
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west, from Faridkot it is said, in the time of the Iluis within the last 

200 to }J00 years. The Sidhus number 13,191. 

The Dhaliwals (12,145) have a {:;;ood many villages lyin^j about 

T,. PaklioAval and in the Jagraon tahsil mostly. 

Dhahwal* / 

Ihoir ancestor was, as usnal, a Kajput, who 

came from Jessalmir and settled in Kangar in Nabha territory, becom- 

inir a Jat. From Kangar Ids descendants caino into this district under 

the Rais and their Sikli successors. The Dhaliwals are accounted one ot 

the superior Gots of Jats, hut do not diiler much in their customs from 

the othei'vS. 

The Bhandhers are the descendants of Bhandber, who was the ofT- 
. S{>ring of the union of a lUjput and a woman 

of iuierior caste. He settled in Uhatinda first, 
and thence his descendants migrated to Rao Siana in tlie Maloud ilaqa, 
where the tribe now liolds 10 or 12 villages. 

The Sokhons had a similar origin to tlic Bhandlith's, and came to 
c,, this district from some nlaee in Patiiila terri- 

tory, Biiadour it is said, ihcir villages are 
scattered all over tlie district. 

The Dhilons (Gd>17) say that they came 
from the Manjha in the reign of the Emperor 

Mahomed Sluilu 

Minor subdivisioas. Minor Gots^^ of the Jafs are-* 


Bbaadber. 


Sekbon. 


Dhilon. 


Gandhu 

Man 

Sandlin 

Mangat 

Chi'ma 

Ratlii 


4,904 

4,290 

4,258 

3,7;>4 

3,008 

2,930 


It would take up too much space to detail the tradition as to tlie 
origin of each of th<*so. 4diey are to be found scattered over the dis- 
trietj Indding single villages or subdivisions of villages. 

50. The ](aj|)uts are undoubtedly tlie oldest of tlie agrionitur# 
tribes that now hold tlic district. Only ),fi()0 of 
The ri«ip»t.;thoi. .harac- Hindus, ai.d llu-sc inln.ldt f.wo or thn-o 

tta ; siibUivisiunsol OuMribu. *0 m i n x • ^ -x 

Villages in hanuala talisiL It is good evidence 

of tlie dcmoraliziirg effect of the Mahomedari religion that tlie Hindu 
Rajput is very little inferior to the Jat as a cultivator. In the 
Bet of Samrahi the most prosjicrou.s village belongs to them, the pro* 
prietors being free of debt and largely engaged in trade. The Maho- 
medau Rajput of this district possesses at least all the bad qualities gener- 
ally ascribed to his tiiljo. lie has a good physi(jae, but tliis is about 
all that can be said in his favour. As u cultivator he is useless, being 
indolent and apathetic to a degree. He will never do an honest day’s 
work if i.e can help it, and spends every penny that he can borrow. 
His village is generally a picture of .slovenly cultivation ; and he will 
tell one that this is because it is not Iris pvo[>er business to follow the 
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ploiijyh, aiul because bis women are secluded. If possll)lo he will rent 
lus bind to some one else, and never (ails to try to spend more than 
Iiis nein^libour on a inarria^'e ct lobration, regardless of the fact tliat 
it is certain ruin to lam. His women iire said to be quite incapable 
of rnana^in^ their household aflairs, and the Hindu shop-keeper in a 
Itajput village makes a fortune in a very short time, at first, it is said 
Viy elieatint,^ the women, and then by the men into bis books. 

If a llajput does take to service, it is only in a half-hearted way ; and 
he will on tin? sli^ht<'st excuse throw it up and returu to his villa^^-e. 
In fact the Mahoinedau llajput of this district has, as far as I know, no 
redeemin;^ ])oints in his character, and is a perfectly useless in(Mnl»er 
of society. 1 may mention that at the Re;;ular Stdliemenfc the Maho- 
medan lUjput villages were treated very leniently, and in many eases 
pay half or one-third loss than (heir neighbours; l)uttliis mod<n’ation appears 
to have had no other e(Fect than to encouratm fin tlior extrava<i’ance. The 
^reat feature in a Ilajput^s character is, I think, a complete want of 
auythin^jr that could be so designated. He is tlie most vain and foolisli 
of mortals, and can seldom give a reason for anytliing that docs. 
He is, as a matter of course, disc<mtented ; but it would require a pecu- 
liar state of society to suit him. These remarks apply to the tribi* as 
a whole ; but there is a daily iuereusing nmnlier of members of it in 
whose bivour an oxee|)tioii should be made. Tlie principal (Jots or 
suli<iivision8 of the trib<3 are the Ghorowah” in the east, and tlie 
Manj'^ in the west (Jagrion tahsil). The (Jhorewah Uajpuls own 
a great number of villages along the iSathq in this and the Jahunlbar 
district. They trace their descent from Hawaha, hrother of Ivachwiiha, 
who came into the country in the time of Shahah-ud-dfii Giiori (1 loO 
A.D.), and was allowed a grant of as much land as he could ride round 
in a day, lienee the name. Others say he presented a na/.ar^'^ of a 
horse, and got the tract Avhich his descendants now hold. Half a 
llajiuit’s time is taken up in listening to absurd stories (>(‘ this sort over 
the village pii>e, while lie onglit to he working in in’s fiehls. Tiie Manj 
lhijput.s own a good many village.s in Jagraon, Bet and nj»lands. They 
|■0»me from tlie south-west, their ancestor Ulniclui leaving Faridkot and 
settling at Hatnr. From Hatur the descendants of Chachu (Vniiuled 
several large villages, Andlii, lialwarah, &c., in this district, and also 
crossed the Sutlej. The family of the llais of llaikot is looked ii|>on 
as tlie head of the GoF^ on tliis side of tlie river. These Rais at one 
time held a great [lart of the district under their sway, and a detailed 
account of the family will be given elsewhere. Other ^^Gots^^ of the 
Rajputs are Bhatti/’ ‘^Chaubau,’^ Nani,^^ ‘‘ Jauolii,’^ &c. 

52, The Gujars of this district are unable to give any distinct 
P . account of who they are or whence they came, 

luit it appears pretty certain that they are a 
nomad race (^^Gau-ehaF' = Gujar) who moved from towards the hills in 
search of pasture and gradually settled down along the river for the 
sake of the grazing. They now hold a number of villages in the Bdt or 
low lauds, mostly ia Ludhiana tahsil. About 100 years ago SarJar 

4 
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Singli aiiJ ilio Kiknrs, who the BiH lands nnder Ludhiana, 
located tlicm in villages; and they have only siii(?(‘ then taken to agri- 
culture. Tile Gujars of this district are ail Mahomodaus. Tliey .are of 
. , . good plivsique, tall and well made ; hut are said 

U«l.S.on:cha.actemtic,,. be laeki^^ in courage. lutellectnally they 

are not stroiijf ; aiul tliey are, as a rule, much toe easy ami careless 

to <;ut; ou in these times. As cultivators they are not of the ilrsfc 
class, tliough superior to the Jiaj|)uts. They have a. hereilitary liking* 
lor cattle, es|)eeial!y that of otlier peo|»lo ; and most of the Gnjar 
viila^e.s contain men rec*f>q*nized l>y the polict^ as criminals. They 
are as a trii>e turldulent, discontented and lawless ; and ^mvc a ^^reat 
deal of trouble in the mutiny* Gnjar women ludp tluor hnsliands in 
tim ficMs. The princi})al sul/divisions arc Gorsi'^ and ‘^Chechi/’ also 
Kalas*^' and ** Paswal/^ 

53. The Araiens of the district appear to have worked their way 

.. up the Sathj from tl)e (lir(*etion of Multan. 

^ They arc also said to he Karnhoh.s eonverted 

to Mahomedauism. It is very probable that iliey did c<une up tlie Satlej, 
for they can he traced along its hanks in tiie low-lands of Lahore and 
Fero/epur atul halLvvay up tlie Lmliiiana district; hut they are 
not to be found higher tlem the town of Ludhiana. Tlioy are probably 
a mixed race, gardeners by professi<m, who in some locality or other 
luive formed theiuselves into a separata tribe and spread over the country. 
The Araiens are all Mahomedans. They are generally small, wiry 

men, capable of a great deal of labour. As 
Characteristics. ^ cultivators they rival the Hindu Jats, Imt are 

inferior to the latter In intellect. An Aniien will su[>port himself and 

Ids family on a very minute area of irrigated land, on whieli no one 
else could possibly exist ; hut as the owner of a largo holding he is less 
successful than tlie Jat, and does not seem to have tlie power of manag- 
ing a large farm. All the members of his family assist the Araien iu 
his cultivation ; and the women sell tlie vegetables or cxcliaiige thorn 
for grain. Tlio Araien is a very quiet and inoffen.sive memheu’ of 
society, and does not apjiear to tnmhio himself about politics. The' 
principal subdivisions iu tliis district are Glialar, Ghalan, Jatali. 

54, The Awaus are said to he a race of foreigncr.s, who camo 
with the first Malnuncdan invaders iVoin 
beyond tlie Indus, Tlui trilie holds sorno 

10 or 12 largo villages round aiiout Ludhl.dna, situated in the 
low-lands and in the Dhtiia. Their number is understated in the Census, 
some having perhaps been returned as Shekhs.” The Awans are all 
Mahomedans, They are a very tine, powerful race of men ; and are 
inferior only to the Hindu Jats in intellect and enterprise. They 
are very fair cultivators, but do not depend entirely on agricultunq and 
are always ready to turn their hands to anytlung. They are fond of 
service in the army, police, &c., and most of tludr villages can turn out 
a number of carts, which are worked for hire. In the last Cabal war 
they made a great deal of money by carrying between Jhilaia and 


The A^vttiis. 
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Saiads. 


Peshawar, and some of the villaf^es depend much more on their earts 
than on their fields. They are an extravaijant race, and speml at least 
as rnucli as they earn. The Awans are very strict Mahoinedans, ami 
say their prayers reii'niarly. Very many of them have received a reliodons 
ednoation and are Monlvis, Tlnir women are secluded, Tlndr chief 
fault is quarrelsomeness, which luis, as in the case of tho Jats, developed 
. under us into a love for litigation. 

55, There are a few Do^^ars in the Het, They resemhie the 
Guiars, beiiKr of jj^ood physique, but wantiim in 
As cuitivators thoy rank with (he 
Gujars, and run them very close as thieves. 
Thoir women work in the fields. There are one or two whole 
c - , Saiad villa fjes; and tho tribe liolds siuires 

HI others scattered over the distnct. 1 hose ot 
Taraf Saiadan, one of the subdivisions of Ijudhiana, are respectable and 
well-to-do; blit, as a rule, tlm Saiads are poor cultivators, beino* much 
,, too lazv^ There are a few Saiuis ( '30 1) , and 

Kambohs (yo I), t lie latter beiui^ IMalioiuedans: 
also some Hanjarahs (9t2), and Lobanabs (92o), all in fhe Bet. The 
last two of these appear to have the same origin, (said to be a Rajput 
one, as a matter of course) ; but tliey arc now quite distinct, ddu? 
Banjarahs are a somewhat sn)»orior tribe, but it is said that in tliis 
district the two tribes intermarry. They arc both Hindus or Sikhs 
by religion ; and, besides ai^rieulture, are on^aj^ed in carrying: jsjraiu 
&c. on bullocks ; and the Lobanabs in making* ropes, brushes, &e., 
from inunj,^’ Uawuts own one villag*e near Ludhiana, and number 
1,S07. They liave certainly notliing in common with Rajputs, 
being tlie mildest of men, and first-rate aigiculturists. The criminal 
classes of llarnis, Baorias, Gaunemars, are also land-owners. The 
Harnis were settled down in three or four villages in tiio east of the 
district by tlie Sikli cliiefs wlio ovcrtlirew the Jhiis of llaikot ; and the 
others own eacli of them a village. I siqipose these men liave all been 
returned as Rajputs, for so tliey call themselves. An account of them 
^vili be found elsewhcre.^^ 

5(i. I^ext in point of numbers to tho Jats are the Chamars, 
, , (59,655), who are returned as nearly oue-tenth 

ea ; cIiuLirrs'^ of tlie whole jiopulation of tho district. These 

peojile are tlie most d(‘graded of all classes 
except the Cimliras ; and their position in the village very nearly apjiroacli- 
es to that of servitude, ^^'hey are known UvS begari,'' and are found 
att«ached to every village in the district, for the zemindarst cannot get 
on without them. They eat the dead cattle, and are considered so 
unclean that a separate jdace is assigned for their residence. They are 
bound to perform certain tasks (begar) for tho zenundar, and receive 
certain allowances of grain and all carcases of cattle. They eanuot 
chang(3 their place of abode, for a ebamar of one village would not be 
allowed to settle down in another. Further details as to their duos and 
services will be found elsewhere. They are all leather-workers, tanning 


M<-nial inul artizaa class- 
ea ; Cbuiuars. 


chang(3 their place of abode, for a 
allowed to settle down in another, 
eervices will be found elsewhere. 


* Para, 157. 

t The word “ zemindar” when used in this Keport is equivalent to agriculturist. ’ 
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Ohuhra«. 


the i^kins of the dend aiiimalfi that are g^iven them, and mahiiig brtekefg 
for tlie wells, l>histies’ inashaks (water bag's), shoes, &e. Tliey are paid 
for all new goods supplied, but repairs are included in their tasks. The 
chainars are not recognized as of any religion. They bury their dead. 

The Ohubras (18,525) are found mostly in the towns and in some 
villages where they are servants of tiie higher 
cliisses o(‘ Jats and of the ILijpats, or are village 
eervants (kamfn) for the purpose of summoning peo[de bulari*")* 

Tarkhans or carpenters have taken to agriculture, and own shares 
in several villages. Those who follow their 
Taikli/ni, licreditary occupation are to be fovnul in nearly 

every village, for they arc a lu^cessary element 
in tlieagricultaral community. The Tarkluin, though classed as a village 
menial (more properly an artizan), is a man of very superior intellect, and 
occupies a gtxul social position. Ho can eon8t‘rpuuitly make liis own 
terms with the zemindar, and moves about as lie lik<^s^ lie does all 
sorts of carpenter's work, receiving a lixed alh^waiuaj at harvest time 
for all repairs and the price of all new work. Tiiere is a large colony 
of Tarklians working as carpenters in Ludhiana,. These make carts, 
all sorts of Furniture^ box<\s, &c. ; and some of tiunn liavc amassed great 
wealth, which they invest in land >vhen they can. Many of them aro 
also in service ; and it is a proof of their good social position that lUni 
Singh, tlio guru of the Knkas, belongs to the tribe. 


The Lohdrs are also village sinwants, who do all tlie iron 

, V of the agriculturists, or they arc settled 

LoJ.ars (blacksmitbs), . . _ ^ ’ . . _ 


work 
(;iowi> 

iu tile larger towns and follow their trade there. 


The fl Inn war is not necessary in most villages, for 11 k* Jat women 

, usually fetch the water for domestic use them- 
Jhmwnr (waterman). 

the Rajput and higher class Jat villages, where the women are secluded. 
His services arc required everywhere in niarriago and otlier celebrations, 

The Naie is found everywhere; and is a very important village 

. ,, , V servant. He is the bai'V)er, and is always 

emjuoyea m arranging betrotbais, being sent as 
u Ldgi/^ go-between. 

The Juldluis or weavers ar^ scattered over the villages, where they 
weave the cot Ion tlircad of the zemindars into 
cloth (woollen blankets are woven by (Jhunidrs 
or Clmhras wlio have taken to the profession;. There is a large colony 
of these people in Lndliiana. 

The Kumhars (brick-makers), Mocliis Hen ther- workers ) and 
xr \ ni’ V. t ebimbas (washermen and cloth stampers) reside 

mostly in the towns. Ihe zeimndars generally 
make their own bricks for the wells, but go to tiie Kumhdrs for water 
jars (ebaUi) and other utensils; and have an agreement by the 
harvest abi>ut these. Tlie Mirasis (5,489) are found all over tho district, 
principally iu tho Rajput villages. They live by alms. 
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57. I ought perhaps to have eksscd the KiiUJs (1,955) as airncii!. 
„ , . , .turists, for ibey are all either laiul-owtiers or 

in service, Generally both. Tbe Kapurtbnlla 
Chief held a very larg-e portion of this district under Maharaja Rnnjit 
Sin^di; and this has j^'iven the tribe a step in the social scale. They 
call themselves Aliluwalia or Neb, never Kalal, and are Sikhs. Some of 
them hold small ja^irs, and they ofcnerally distinguisli themselves in 
service. The ratlnins (3,629) are mostly confined to Ludhiana, the 
refu^^ees from Cabul ; but an ancient colony of them bold the lands of 
Bahlolpur, The Kashmiris (2,492) are settled in the city of Liulhiina. 


C.— Religion and Social Life. 


I)i«trihuiioM tlie 

vnrioui* iviigifms. 


58. The Census returns di.stril)nto the 
population of the district according to religion 
as follows : — 


Ukluuon. 

TOTAT;, 

Vkr 10,000. 

Hindu 

275,210 

4,418 

ISjkli ••• »«• 

127,113 

2,055 

Mahoraedan 

213,954 

3,157 

Others 

2,198 

40 

Total 

018,835 

10,000 


HinfUis niut SiVljn i!\ tlio 
figriculf ural populatiun. 


I have already noticed that the agricultural population of the 
eastern ]iart of the uplands is strong in the 
Hindu and weak in the Sikh elenuuit. Religion 
follows very closely tlie main division of the 
Jats, which I have sketched in para. 49 ; and Sikhism has laid hold on 
tliose of the western parts and of the Jangal/^ while to tlie east the 
j)eo])le are mostly Hindu. The following details will show that this is 
the case : — 


Toh/ii, 

Siiinrala. 

Lu<lliiana. 

tTa"raon, 

Hindus 

89,154 

130,478 

55,608 

Sikhs 

16,89.3 

63,633 

46,617 
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The Hiiuhi populMfioii of tlie Jng’raon tahsil is rna^le np of the 
merciintile, tradintj, and nriscellaneoTis classes inhabiting tlie towns and 
foUowinjjj: tlieir occupations in the villairos ; and it may be said that the 
Jat population is ( 3 iitirc]y Sikh, tlio total of the Jat population in the 
iahsil being al)Out a quarter of that in the whole district (220 tlunisand). 
On the other liand, tlie proportion of Sikhs is very small in Samnila ; 
and, if wo had the details for Ludhiana tahsil, we sliould find that to 
tlie east of the iilaler Kotla road most of the JaU are Hindus, while to 
the west of it and towards the Jangal, they are all Siklis. From what 
I have said of tlie two typos of Jat I think it will be soon that the 
adoption of one religion or tlie other d<qK‘n<ls on tbo mental qualities of 
iho j)eople, wliieh again are the result of locality. Tbe Jat of the east 
has little time for any religion, and we mii^bt exfieet the form adopted 
by him to be of a lower order, and more invadvcd in srqnM-stition. He 
keeps ins ancestor's religion as he does ilieir system of cultivation ; and 
wants no change, having few ideas beyond bis llidds. On tbo otli(3r 
Inindj the Jat of ilio west is indej/ondtuit in bis religion as in every- 
thing else ; and Sikhism is just the sort of faith that would commend 
itself to his mind.* 


The JMahomedan portion of the agrieultural population is confined 

just over it, whicii 
tliny l.ol.l to the almost total exclusion of 
liindus. Tliey have also villag(\H scattered over the uplands; and the 
Mahomedan clement is very strong in the town of Ludhiana. 

59. It IS not nceessarv tliat 1 should enter into a detailed account 


Hindu Socfs various Hindu sects, as it would be ont 

Suit ui i? place here ; but .some mention may be rnad(3 

' ‘ ' 0 f‘ 1 h e S n ! I an i s, who m a i; e u p 1 1 1 c grtiat e r p a r t 

of the Hindd Jat population. These are the followers of the Maho- 
incdan saint, Sakhi Sarvar Stillau, whose toml) is at Nigaliia, in the Dera 
<:ili?izi district, Mr, Ibbctson gives his dale as of the 12lh century, I 
liave been unable to find out bow and wlien tbe worship of the saint 
spread though this district ; but it is said that the Jats brought it with 
tiiem, and they may well lr.iv(‘ done so in the ease of all immigrations 
within the last 300 or 400 years. It is probable that the belief .siiread 
eastwards in tbe 15th and IGtli centuries, and that at the time of Guru 
Govincl Singh most of the Jats htdd it, the conversions to Sikliism 


being from it. The Sultanis are nominally ordinary Hindus, worship- 
j)crs of Shiv or of Devi ; but it is cbaracteristic of ])oi)ular Hiuduisni 
that the saint and Ids snrine, being something more tangible than the 
deity, have entirely cxcincled tbe latte?, and that the saint should havo 


been a Maboinedan. 41iey are, as might be expected, very lax Hindus. 
1 have already (in jiara. 44) given an aci-ount of tbo Bharaies, 


or guardians of the village shrines of Sultan (pirkbana). These 
pii kbanas have always the same shape — a square base vvitli four small 
dfimes at the corners, and in the centre a small temple 10 or 12 feet high. 


'rb(! real catise .g tfiti wuaknt'ss of thu Bikli elomcnt in the (iastorn parts, is that 
Ihf'.y were alvvayn iinUer the ilircet iritilucTiCC of the Mabomedan power ; and tlic spread 
of the faith anioneHt the ako*i<*jj|tural popnialion wovS thus oh«*ck.ed. It was on tUo 
lion Is of the J'impne wluoe poraeeiuToii could not easily reach it that the religion 
ac(pnred its grerdest sticngrh. — T. G. \V. 
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There is a door in front of the temple ; and, fjicing* this, two or three niches 
for lamps, Ollierwise it is empt}-, there bein<^ noUiing* to represent the 
saint. Tlic Tinnsday offerings at the shrine are not universal, and 
are generally made hy tlie women. The Blunaio attends all that day. 
It is very eorninon lor a person wishing to attain some oi»j(‘et {e.q. to 
succeed in a law suit) to make a vow to the shrine; and odevings in 
this way also go to tlie Bharaie. Oi.ce a year, on a Friday , the cei\*ineny 
ut ‘ Hot is performed in most Sultani fainilies. A liiige loaf is made 
of one mannd (katcha^ flour and \ maund (katcha) gur, and cooked. 
The Bliaraie attends and heats the drum, and sings the praises of the 
saint while this is preparing; and receives one-quarter of tlie bread, 
the otlmr threo-cpiai tors being oaten by the family and the neighbours. 
Tin’s is llie great; observance of tbe SuUanis, and they really appear to 
have no others. 

GO. The Ludhiana district, and adjoining Cis-Satlej territories, 
figure largely in the annals ol’ Sikliism. Gnni 
Nunak and his successors made many cou verts 
in this tract; but it is more famous as th<» scene of tlie wanderings and 
pcrsecuiion of the great (inru, Govind Singh; and it was here priuci- 
|»ally that the religion took its militant form from contact with tlio 
iMahorm^dans. Sirhinii, the head-quarters of the Mughal power in 
tliesc parts, is only a lew miles east of the Samnila bonho’. It was 
against this town that the earliest efforts of the Sikhs were directed ; 
and it was here that, after the dispersion of the GnriFs follow- 
ers by the lieutenant of Anrangz(d), tbe wife and rddldreu 
of Govind Singh were murdered — a deed that has made the town 
accursed to all bis followers. It is in this district, too, tliat the 

latest <levelo|)m(>n t of Sikhism has had its origin under luiui 
Siugh, Kuka. two religious of th(3 Jals, /.c., the \vorship 

(for such it is) of Sultan and Sikliism, do not really differ very mueli 
from each other in ])ractice. The ordinary Sikli of the district is a 
Hindu wiu) reverences the Gurus and their Scriptures, and in token of 
this has taken tlie baptism, and adopts at least some of tlie signs enjoin- 
ed by Guru (lovind Singh. The Sultani is a, Hindu who has 

inherited the worship of Sultan ; but tlie more intelligent of tlieiii sec 

tbe absurdity of iViis, and la^ally bcii<*ve in the (iurus as much as the 

Sikhs do. Sullanis are conslantly taking the pabul or bnt)tism, and 
the conversion makes almost no ditlcrencc to tliem, except tliat they 
liave to giv(* up smoking. 1 have olbui ))een told hy a Sultani Ja.t that 
he (lid not hec(unc a KSikli hecause his father was not one, and it was not 
the custom of his family to take the “ pahul, '’^ hut tliat his sons would bo 
Siklis ; and lie had really no better reason Ibr Iiis own form of religion, 
wbiclj he admiitiid to be foolish. Such a distinction as the manner in 
wltich sheep and goats ought to he killed for foo<l is not liktdy to affect 
a people who never toucdi flesh, and r(*ally consider it a sin to kill any 
animal. The Malwah Sikli of the present day admits the Hindu gods, 
and follows the Brahmins in everything. He is very unorthodox on 
most pointwS, but has taken the pahul,^^ generally from tlu3 hands of 
eome holy man who has visited his village, less often at Amritsar, 
After this he adds “ Singh to liis name, if he has not taken it in 
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anticipation, must renomico ^sinokin^, and keep« three ont of the five 
enjoined by Guru Goviiul Sin<j;’li, m., the or lonjj hair, the 

knng’a’^ or wooden combi and the ka<gh % or drawers. There is 
nothing* approacliing to bigotry in the disposition of the Sikh Jat ; and 
BO rnnoh of his faith as is not made up of these few external ol>8ervances, 
^vliich are after all more of a social than of a religious character, is tlie 
religion of liumanity preached by the earlier Gurus. A Sultaui will 
generally call himself a Sikh ; and does not seem to recognize in noli 
difference between liimself and the Guru Sikh, except that the latter 
cannot enjoy liis pipe. Snitan is attended to once in the year; and 
even this is a mere matter of custom. The Snltani will sny that he 
reveres the Sikh Gums ; and no wonder, for the moral precc[>ts of the 
granth might belong to purest form of religion. The real religion 
of both Sikh and Sullani is a belief in one god, and in every-day life 
there is blind obedience to the Brahmin or other priest. 

61. The most important of the recent revivals in Sikhism is that 
of the Kiikas which is a protest against the 
Ihe vtlae. present laxity, and an attempt to restore the 

political religion of Guru Goviiid Singh in its purity. This sect was 

fouiuled about Sf) years ago by an Udisi Faqir, an Arora by caste, 
called Balak Singh, who lived at Ilazaron in the Ihiwalpindi distrier. 
11 is followers were call<Ml Sagiasis or Habiasis ; and after Iris death in 
1863 the movement died away in the western Panj,il>, hut was energe- 
tically stimulated in the central ami eastern districts by his successor, 
Ifim Singh, a carpenter uf Bhaini in Ludhiana. The tenets of the sect 
jiroclaimod Goviiul Singh as the only true Guru, prohibited all worship 
save the reading of his granth,’^ and all emjdovmeiit of Brahmins; and 
in many \vays revived the original doctrines of the Sikh faith. 1'hey 
ineludecl the abolition of caste and of restrictions ui)()n intermarriage, 
abstinence from meat, licpior, and drugs, and comparatively free 
intercourse between the sexes. The sectaries carried staves about iii 
their hamls, tied their turbans in a peculiar fashion {Skiha pacr)^ wore 
it necklace of woollen cord tied in knots, and luul a watelnvord known 
onlv to themselves. Bam Singh j)reseutly declared himself to Ik) an 
ineafuation fif Gum Govind Singh, and preached the revival of the 
Khatsa and the overthroNV of the English Government. His followers 
u.sed to meet liy night for tlie purpose of drill, wdiile, as usual in sucli 
cases, a good deal of religious hysteria was excited, and ended in inueh 
.sexual license. The attention of Government was attracted to these pro- 
ceedings ns early as 1863, and shortly after this date tlie sect began 
to he know n as Kukas, or sliouters/^ a. name which has now super- 
seded their original designation. For several years these people did 
nothing worse than defile or destroy shrines and idols, and murder 
batchers and otliers whom they suspected of slaughtering kino ; hut as 
early as 1869 there was a small Kuka outbreak in Ferozpur, wduch 
seems to liave had a political object; and in January 1872 the Kuka 
rising in Maler Kotla took place, wliich ended in fift y of the ringleaders 
ixdivg blown away from guns, some thirty more being executed, and 
Ram Singh being disported. The sect cannot lie said ever to have 
attained any general popularity ; its followers have throughout been 
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drawn almost exclnsiv^ly frpm the L)wp5?t classe5*, their atUcfcs upon 
siHM'od places have outra^M the feelinfjs of tlieir neig’lihoiirs^ while the 
pure morality, whieli the^ at first preached, has been superseded hy tho 
most unbridled license unrler the name of rcHg-ious enthusiasm, men 
and women dancing naked together and indul<^in^ in or^»-ies which have 
alienated the sympatldes of tho more decciit portion of the cornniunitv/^ 
The above account of the Kukas is taken bodily from Mr. lbbets^m^s 
Census Report. Ram Sin^h was born in Bbaini Ala, 11 miles east of 
Ludhiana about tho year 1820, the son of Jassa, a carpenter. He 
was at one time in service in the Khalsa army at Laliore ; and, on 
giving this up, estahlislu'd a simp at Ludhiana. This failed, and ho 
worked as a carpenter in his own village and at Ludhiana. Then he 
took to wandering ai>oiit the country, plying his tradt?; and finally hecariie 
tlie disciple of Balak Sino^h in Haz u'on. When he had estahlislied some 
reputation he settled down at Bhaini between 1850 and 1800, and thence 
disseminated Ids doctrines. The sect increased rM|>idly, and followers 
eiune from all ])arts, never empty handed. He was soon able to set 
up a larg'e ‘MJerah and at tlie time of Iris arrest in 1872 used to o[o 
ai)t>ut followed l)y a large retinue and in great state, 1 very mticli 
doubt if it can be said that even the majority of tlie Kukas are drawn 
from the lowest classes, for the sect has made much more progress 
amongst th(*. Jat Siklis than any returns would show. The exeessos 
oonnnittod hy a small body of ianatics in 1872 were pro))ahly disap- 
jjroved of by tlje sect at large. Tlie principal outward sig?is of tbo 
iaith are the slraiglit and the woollen cord {mdfila) ; l>nt since 

the outbreak of 1872 (of which an account will be found elsewlierej'^ 
tlie first of these is not worn liy inaii}^ Kukas; and the cord is kept 
under tlie clothes instead of outside, ns it ought to be. A dispensation 
from the Derail (wliere Budh Singh, brother of Ram Singh, resides) is 
easily oiitained ; and it is evidently the intention of the sect to give 
U[> all the outward marks of their faith .so long as they are persecuted. 
A Kuka would call himself a Sikh unless he were well-known to 
he a Kuka ; and I thiidc that only a very small proiiortion of tlie followers 
of Him Singh have been returned as more than Sikhs, which of course 
they are. Idu; truth is that it is not possible for a Kuka to be a loyal 
sulject of the British Government, as the avowed object of Guru Go* 
vind Singb, wliose incarnation Ram Singli profe.sses to be, was a temporal 
kingdom; and th(3 e.stablish aient of this under Ram Singh is tho first 
el'^ment in the faith of the sect. It is not to he expected tlien that 
any man, unless he were pn3j)ared to break with society ami give liis 
enemies a constant liokl on him, would admit that he belonged to the 
sect; and most Kukas would at tlie [uesent time, even if asked tlie ques- 
tion directly, deny their faith. 

62. The Maliomcdans of the district are almost all Sunnis; 99 
per cent, of them are so returned. No aoeoimt 
of?^irrSm’ <‘>0 tenets of the three 

sects. The Jats, Rajputs, Gujars, Araiens, Dogars 
2ire all converted Mahomedans, and their conversion was probably 
forcible, so that we should not expect them to be very strict, or their 


* ?ara, 37. 
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relijjion to be more than skin tbeir praver« 

when tliey have time ; and g'eiierally kee^l; ftlst' of Rainzdn. The 
Mahomedan Itajputs are prehahly tlie niosjt in tlieir religion, 

and most su])erstilioas of all tribes in the district; and will believe in 
anything. The A\vana eaine to th<3 country as Mahonudans, and are 
strt>ng in their religion, most villages turning out several Moulvis learn- 
ed in tlio law. They are, like the other Mahoinedan trilies^ guided hy 
custom on questions relating to land ; luit, alter 1 liad attested their 
tribiil eode last year, a very stroiig representation was made to me to 
the elFect ilnit, altliougli customs contrary to the Mabomedan law bad 
eslablishrd tbcuKselves, the tribe now wished to enter into an agreement 
for tlie future strictly^ to abide by the latter. 


Pilgrimagos ftn<l religious 
fairs frf’qiiented by tbo 
people : Sakbi Btirwur. 


63, Mention has been made of the shrine of Sakbi Sarwar in 
Derail Ghazi Khan. Tliis is a very favourite 
place of pilgrimage for people of both the 
Hindu and Mabomedan religion, l)ut prin- 
cipally for tlie Snltani Hindus. Bodies of j)il- 
gvims start from the district in charge of the Bharaies in the month of 
Phagun (March), and return in Chet (April), tlie journeys takingly 
months if ii^n formed on foot, as it generally is, Olferings are made at 
the shrine of money, clothes, &c., without any special eerernonies ; and 
three or four days are spent there. A rot” is often made (see para, bit)* 
It is said that leprosy used to be cui-ed by a visit to this shrine ; but 
generally a man gets whatever lie wishes by making the pilgrimage, 
or goes on it to fulfil a vow. Hindus of ail tribes go from this district 


Ttunple of Devi at Joalla 
Mukhi. 


to the tein))le of Devi at Joalla Mukhi iu the 
Kangra district. They are accompanied by their 
families while, as a rule, men only go to Sakbi 
Sarwar, There are four seasons appointed in the year for this pil- 
grimage, the principal ones l>cing in March and Sefitemher. Offerings 
are made at llie shrine, and tlie hair of tin* children cut off and left there. 
Some also go to Naina Devi ; and the Sikhs reverence this shrine be- 
cause Guru Govind” s|>ent some time at it. The road to Joalla Mukhi 
lies through Hoshiarpur and to Naina Devi tlirougli llaliou or Kn[>ar. 


Hindus also go from this, as from other districts, to the Ilardwar fair, 
rr ; . p. ' espcciaUy lor the Kumbh, which comes every 

, A * ! » 12 years; and the Sikhs to the Ilarmandar 

Ji/’ or temjde at Amritsar for the Baisaklii and 
Diwali Fairs ; hut notin any great numbers, and more probably with a 
view to the purchase of cat tle than of worship. 


Tlie next three places of pilgrimage to he mentioned lie in the 

Kulchetar, Pehoa, Pl.algu. 'iistrict near Tlianesar, witliiii what is 

said to be the cii'cle wliere tlie last orcat battle 
between tlie Kairns and Pandiis was foiioht. Kulchetar (“ Kmukshetra’' — 
Cnnningliarn) is close to Thanesar town ; and, when there is an eclipse 
of tlie sim, crowds of pilgrims go there and bathe, the day having been 
duly notified by the Prahinins* Pehoa is or 14* miles further on j 
and a great fair is held there on the last day of the liiiulu year (Chet 
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Cliftvulns), wlion the in the Savusti river, wliicli runs close 

at hand. lh\sidcs f Ids %h^h one dies an unnatural death — hy 
snake-hito, l>y accident, in fact in any other than the orthodox 
way of being put on the ground — the funeral ohsequies have to he 
peifonned by the Bralunins of Peboa to whom presents are made. 
Wlien the last day of the Sarad or Kauagnt (the period of 1 5 days durii^g 
wliicb a Hindu worships bis deceased ancestors) falls on a Monday, a 
religious fair is held at Pbalgu, where tliere is a tank in which the 
pilgrims bathe. This fair was held in 18G8, 1880, and will now 

be held in 1883. There is constant stream of pilgrims to Pehoa, for 

a Hindu or Sikli 7nfis( go there if the person whos(3 obsequies ho is 

bound to perform Inis died an unnatural death. All the Hindus and 

Sikhs of tlie district alike go to tliese three fairs, crowds of them to tlie 
eeli])se fair at Kulchetar. 


A few Maliomedans go to the fair of tlio saint Pir Banohi held 
at Sunam in Patiala ; one in 10,000 goes to 
Mecca : a great many go to Sakhi Sarwar, 
but the pilgrifuage is essentially a Ilindii institution. 
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64. 


Fnira in this 
Chet Obaudas, 


rvosbani, 


The Ch(5t Cbaudas fair of the Hindus is held at four places : — 
Ludln’ana, Machiwarah, (Jadowal and Sidh- 
•nrict: these are over the 

Budha Nain, and the fourth clo*«e to the river. 
Hindus come, bathe, walk about, and tlien go quietly liome. Some 
30, 000 from the villages come to Ludhiana, and about 10,000 to 
Miicliiwarab. 

Tlie Itoshani Pair is lield at the shrine of a saint Pir Abdul Qadir 
JaluJii (calk'd generally Pir Sahib which 
lies in the open space between the Fort and 
city. This is a Maliomedan fair; V)ut tlie Himliis of the city join 
in it. It is hold on the 9tli — 1 Ith of the Maliomedan montli of RahiuL 
siini ((allied Miranji) ; and thus lulls on a ditferent date every year. 
The filahonuMlans eorne from all tlie villages roniuL make oiFerings, 
and pay their respects to the slirine. There is a ])eculiar custom of 
bringing cattle and keeping them tied up at the slirine all night for 
good luck, tins being (allied/* Chowki/'* i.c\ the cow orhufTalo watches^^ 
at the shrine. Tlu? fair is attended by 40,000 to 50,000 people 
from the villages; and the offerings, whi(di are taken by a family of 
Soils, amount to Us. 300 or 400. The name Roshani is derived ap* 
parcntly from the tomb being illuminated at night during the fair. 

Tlio Bliaiewala (Bliaiehal<‘i) Pair is held in a piece of waste land 
of Dad, a village cIo.se to LudJiiana. It comes in 

131m.o,,n.,aI*a.r. 

Jiuiii.'iry : .tikI is iu honour of :i flisciple of Guru Nannk, oallc’d Bain. 
There is a Samadli and also .a tank, and Hindus gfo and make olTeiinws 
of money, £ri"‘in. See., which are taken hy the “ niassands” or guardians 
(Khattri Sikhs of Kndliani, Patiala territory). The people also make 
curds over night and take them to the fair where they eat or distribute 
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them after presentation to the slirine ; and it , is tlie duty of every one 
to scoop out several handi'iils of earth, orijfin^lly no doubt with a 
view of increasing- the size of the tank. I’he fair lasts one day, and 
some 10,000 attend it. 

The Sudlakhau Fair at Chhainu*, on the southern holder of the 
TheSudlakhanoi Chhapfir district, is also an iniportant one. It is held 
Fair. in the iiionth of Bliatlon (September) in lionor 

of “ Guga (for an acconiit of whom see Ounningham’s Areb. Survey, Vol. 
XIV,, )ai 4 ’es 79-8(5) ; aiul thore is a large sluiiu* or Mari"’ in bis Iiouour* 
The local account generally given of Guga is that he was a snuki^j^ aiul 
changed liis lorni lo tliat of a man iti order to marry a prinoesa. Artei% 
wards he returned to his original shape ; but in tbe meantime acquired 
a great kingdom and won renown, which has come down to the j>rc.sent 
time. The ** Dhadis,’* or itinerant minstrels, make up stories about 
Guga as they go; and it is impossible to say wluit lie was originally. 
The fair is a ilimUi one; but Mabomedans also attend; and some 

50.000 people assemble. Olferings are made at the shrine, which are 
taken by the resident Hrahmitis, and these amount lo some Rs. 300 a year. 
As at ti»e Bliaiewala Fair, the people scoop out the eartl), and cattle are 
also brought to be blessed as in the RoshaJii Fair. The sluine is said to 
have the power ot* curing snake-bite, and a person bitten will recover 
if put beside it. Perhaps this reputation is <lue to the traditions about 
Guga, in all of which there is something aliout snakes. 

The only other fair worthy of mention is that of Bure Shah, or 
Miikiphan,"" held at Jangpur (Jagnion tuljsjl) 
angpui air, Scpteml)cr when tlie maize is ripening. It 

is a Maiiomodan fair really, and Mahomedan faqirs t*(»!leet from all 
parts, but the Hindu Jats also come in great numbers. Altogether some 

10.000 attend. The fair is held at night, and the peo]>le ligiit lamps 
at the shrine and make small olferings, which are distributed amongst the 
/aqirs. 

65. A great feature in tlic Jat villages of the uplands is tho 
Dhunnsahi, an institution partly religions, partly 
cliaritablc, in cluugc of an ascetic or Sadh of 
the Udii^i or of some other order. This is en- 
dowed with a grant of land, either out of the 

village common, or from some private individual. 
It is the duty of the Sadh to spend all that he gets from the land or by 
begging in I’eeding the poor, keeping tlie “ Langar"" or alms-house going. 
Whore, as in most cases, the occupant is an Udasi, lie or one of his disciples 
(“ehola”) also reads the “ GrautlF" or Sikh scriptures. In tlie larger 

institutions of this sort the Sadh and his clielas make up a college, the 

former being culled tlie Guru,” or father of the clielas and the Mo- 
bant” of the institution. The clielas collect money and sometimes set 
up in other villages similar institutions, affiliated to the original one. lu 
former times the reputation of these Dharmsalas was very great, and few 
villages were without one; but their treatment in our times has, 1 fear, 
resulted iu the closing of most of the old ones. Tbe grants of land were of 


Keliginua 

instituiious. 


and cliariiuble 


DhlirnifUlag and La n gars 
or alms-iiou?je3. 
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course intended for the sugjport of the institution ; and under Sikh rule if a 
iSadh inisl>ehaved ho was at once turned out. Hut at the Regular Settle- 
ment the inoninbent was in every case returned as owner of the land, 

wliieli was at the same time exempted from reveime for the period of Settle- 
ment. The result of this has been that the Sadh has in most cases taken 
a Nvlfe, closed tlie Dliarmsala to the public, and he nr his children aro 
now mere lauded pr(^prietors, with a very comfortable bouse built at tho 
public., ex|)ense. In some cases the JSadh has not actually married, hut 
takoh to evil courses ; and the people are powerless to prevent Ids mis- 
appropriating^ the receipts, I have seen instances in wliicdi a Dharrn- 
sala of great repute has thus been ruined by a |>rofligaie Sadli, who 
retained tlu3 land and house; and the villagers have aelnallj^ liad to create 
another endowment and build a new Dharinsabi. There was a very 

famous alms-house at Jassowal with endowments wliich amounted to 

several hundred acres^ most, of them unfortunately held revenue free in 
perpetuity ; and this has now fallen into the liiuuls of a worthless charac- 
ter, ajid is closed to tho pul)lic. I think it is a pity tliat the attention of 
District Ollieers was not dire(‘ted to these institutions ii\ the early years 
of the Settlement, for I have no doubt tliat the control of the village 
communities over them could have been maintained. 


There are two or three famous Langars or alms-liouses, well-known 
. throughout llie country, 'fhat of Hagrian lies 

40 miles south of Ludhiana and is adminis- 
tered by a resident family of Takhans (called Bhaies), who hold in 
jayir two or three villages in our territory and more in Patiala 
and the other SlatCvS, besides owning a large area of land. Num- 
bers of travellers are fed daily from t)»e public kitchen, wliicli is 
open to all comers; and 1 suppose that about ],()()() maunds of grain are 
distributed to the public annually. The ^*<lcrab/^ or building, is a very 
extensive one. The family has always been in the habit of marrying, 
and the sou succeeds as manager. The present Bhaic, Narain Singh, 
is a gentleman of note, and an Honorary Magistrat<3 in his own large 
village of Bagrian, This Langar was kept open in tl»e worst years of 
drought f and wlien tlie smaller institutions tliroughout 

the country were closed ; uiul alforded relief to numbers of the poorer 
classes; who flocked to it in search of food. Tliere is also a largo 
t .. n* Langar at Jaspal Bangar, near Ludhiana, 

JaH-.banga.. ,vhid. is kept by a liumly of Udasi fa^jirs, 

whose custom is also to marry. Thi.s is an ancient institution, tlie lirst 
eiidowineut liavin;{ been made in the time of the Emperor Maliomed Shah, 
and successive rulers haviu^' added others, till they liave grown to some 
JjOO acres. The present Mohant is Pertab Das ; and lie appears to do 
liis best to keep up tlie institution, whidi is iield in great repute. 
His fatlier, Gulab Das, is said to have died deeply in debt in consequence 
of his expeuditure iu keeping the kitchen open in the years of scarcity. 

The Heran (Jagraon tahsil) Langar is held 
by an Udasi ascetic ; and, altbongli its endow- 


H«raa. 


meuts are not so large as those of the other two, it is almost as well 
known. The present Mohant, Gursarn Das, is said to liave distributed 
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Observances and supersti 
tiuiia. 


PDW er of 
and priests* 


the Brahmins 


in the fatuine of Sambat 1917 (1862) 8,000 mnmuls of grain which 
predecessor hud store<l, and to have invited the starving people from all 
qaartePvS, sending no one empty awa 3 \ 

6tb A whole book miglit he written about the religious observances, 
superstitions, &c., of the people, bnt 1 can only 
refer to a few points in connection with tins 
subject, whicii will serve as illustrations of the 

popular forms of belief. 

Hindus and Sikhs (excej>t Kukas) are greatly ruled by Brahmins, 
Every one has a Parohit or priest for every- 
day life, and a Pada or superior priest (who 
must be a learned man, read in the Scriptures) 
for marriage and other celcbraliofis.* Whatever observances a Brahmin 
enjoins must he performed ; and tlierc is often a good de:il of tyranny, 
hard penances being ordered for trilling faults. The Mahomedans 
have not the same necessity for priests in every-day lile; but it is 
scarcely their own fault that they are so free, for they would readily 
believe aiiytliing. I think tiiat tliis is the only point of su|)eri(>rity 
in their every-day religion over that of the lliiuius, that they are 
not allowed to indulge in rites and superstitions to tiie same extent. 

I will next note a few of the more coJiinion superstitions connected 
A ‘ !♦ . witli agriculture. A Jut must, before lie begins 

to j)repare his helds by ploughing tor any 
harvest, ask the Brahmin whether the land is awake or asleep. If ho 
is told that it is asleep, he must wait six days till it wakens, Tlien he 
may go on ploughing it wlienever ho likes, lie must begin to sow 
any crop or harvest on Wednesday, and to cut it on Tuesday ; and 
these rules are never departed I'nim. Certain sorts of cattle must not 
be bought on certain days of the week — a hofialo on Tuesday, a cow or 
ox on Wednesday — and the prejudice against these days is not peculiar to 
the Hindus, as the Mahomedans appear to act on it. The observances 
attending the construction of a new well are elaborate. The Brahmin 
is asked to mention a lucky day and hour, and at tlie appointed tune 
the digging of the well is commenced, and the ^"'chak^^ or wooden iramc 
put into the ground. Tiie Brahmin ties a string to the cluik and says 
some prayers, and tiien '^gui*'^’ is distributed to the ou-Iookers. When 
thf3 well is ready, the Brahmins are again called and fed, as well as any 
stray /aprs there may be about, and not till this has been done is the 
well used. 

Tho belief in ghosts and otlier supernatural agents is universal, and 
o ^ . shared by Hindus and Mahomedans alike, 

Ihe malevolent spirits usually recognized are 
hhuU^^ and ^^charels.^^ A bhuC is said to be the spirit of a man 
who has died av-gliat/^ i.e., not on the ground and according 
to tlie proper ceremonies; wliile a charel is the sjiirit of a woman 
who has died within 40 days of child birtii or av-ghat,^^ as in the 

* A Jat ii not a Mahomeda,Ti or a Sikli is almost invariably a Ic.llower of Balt an ; 
ftud iu cveryylay Ufo ibo BharaVe takes tbe place of the Biahoiiu with the Bultanb ; 
but the services oi the latter are uectissary tor a marriage. 
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case of a man. Funeral ceremonies performed at Pelioa set the 
spirit at rest. If an evil spirit is offended it takes possession of the 
oftender and works ills^ bodily and mental. It may be expelled 
by a piere of red pei)por i)Ut in the noso of the snflerer;, or by 
inlialin;^ the smoke of burnt ra^s. If this does not succeed, the 
patient may be taken to the shrine of Ibr Banohi at Siinain, and 
the spirit exonu'sed. Another form of exorcism is that a lamp is 
moulded of donj^li, filled with oil and kept biiriu’niy beside the patient. 
A ^irl sits fmlinj^ tiie lamp, and is asked what she sees in the 
lamp from time to time. Slie invents sevuual things, and then says she 
sees a Darbar with ja^oplc sitting in it, and amongst tluuvi the c/iareL On 
this the oil is carefully )n)nredinto a jar or bottle and corko<l up. the 
cliarel being, of course, in it. Men and women are said to have the power 
by repeaiitig a certain charm, which few hap|>ily know, of extracting the 
liver from a child, thus causing its death, yucli an unpleasant person is 
calle<l a “ Dain^^ ; and if be or she looks at a child, death is the result. A 
Deo^’ is an ordinary s[)int who liaunts old wells, pipal trees, and 
dark places generally. He is an orthodox ghost apparently, and many 
weird stories arc told of him. 

Sacred groves are to be found in some villages. The superstition 
about them generally is that they mark the 
Sttored groves. some holy man lias become a 

Sidh’^, e.e,, been absorbed in the deity, and no one of the villagers 
would dare to cut even a twig of the Wood. Faqirs and other holy 
in(?u are allowed to take what they want (or their own use ; but the 
people believe that death would follow any such sacrilege committed by 
tlieinselves. The Sidh is, strangely enough, supposed still to reside ia 
the grove. 


67. The villages of the district arc i)uilt of suii-dried bricks; 

but in most will be found one or two housCvS 
of masonry. In tlio ordinary Jat village of 

the eastern parts tlie houses are huddled to- 
gether and open into narrow bye-lanes, whicfi lead inlo the main 
thoroughfares. These lanes are seldom more than four or five feet 
wide. The only entrance to the village is by one or more gates, the 
number dopendiitg on the size of the village ; and the peo}>le all live 
inside except the ChamarH or other outcaste class, who are not admilted, 
and have their houses at a little distance apart or round the site, facing 
outwards. 


The gates are the [iroperty cither of the wliole village, or of a 
subdivision of it (Patti or Tliula), eac-U sub- 
Village gutes. division having iii this case its own. The 

form is the same in all eases. On each side of the roadway, to a 
distance of 20 or »30 feet, a mud platform i or 5 feet in height is raised ; 
and on these are built verandahs closed on three sides, but open with 
pillars towards the road. The whole is roofed in (the verandahs and the 
roadway botweeu tUevu) and a very comfortable place of sUelter formed, 
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in wliicli travellers rest and the people meet of an evening. Tliore is 
sometimes very great elaboration in these gates, and the different 
Pattis will vie with eacli other in arclntectural display. The style of 
gate is very ort(Mi a safe test of the condition of a village; hut tiu*re 
are few now that have not towards tlie otUside an arcli of masonry 
work, covered with some sort of ornamental design. In a great many'' 
villages the gate is a most commodious structure of solid masonry, 
which would cost in many cases for a single Patti as much us Rs. 1,006 ; 
but every thwig, including Ial>our,is generally sui)seribed, wood for beams, 
cow dung for bnruing* lime &c., and the only actual expenditure is on the 
pay of masons. It is on these gates princi|)ally that the aichitectural 
genius of the villages shows its(df. 1 have often found slieiter from a 
storm in a village* gate amidst a crowd of natives, villagers and travel- 
lers, collected witli the same object. 

The interior of a village is, as a rule, fairly dean ; it is ouiml^ 

Surroundings of a viUnge. filth colloets. In the (‘astern parts 

tlie cultivated fields come to within a lew yards 


of the houses, leaving very little vacant space. Round the site is the 
usual road, and outside of this are generally small hedg’td enclosures 
(warah or goharah)'' in which the manure lienps are kept, and the 
women bake the cow dungluel. These entdosures may lie together in a 
piece of the^^goerah/ or waste land adjoining the site, or they may 
be between the fields and the road. Sometimes a proprietor is reluct- 
antly compelled to devote a few square yards of one of his - fields to this 
purpose. Tlie villag-e ponds toba^') are the excavations trom which the 
clay for building tiio village Iia\e been dug out. They are used for 
ptn*j)Oses of ablution and for wateriiig the cattle. The drinking wells 
are generally inside the village. If a few ])ipat trees about the tank 
be added, we have a complete statement of t he sun omulings of an ordinary 
village of the uplands in Sami ala and eastern Ludhiana, ^fhese 


, easUuu villages are, as a rule, of average size: 

Sitea of the w<istern i .. i 4.1 4 i • m • .1 i 

viUages. ^be west, and especially in the dngiaon 

tahsil along the Feroze[)ur border, and in the 
the villages are mucli larger, and the houses more spread out, 
Jand not being so valuable, Kuclosures for cattle and cow-dung fuel are 
thrown out all roun(R the lanes are much wider; and tlierc is g-enerally 
plenty of room round tlie site. The Mahomedan villages of the Bet are 


,, , . 4 . generally smaller than fbose of the Dhaia, and the 

the Bdt. stru'r'>-lin<f, Tliore are 

i>o gates, and en I raneo is possible at almost any 
point. Tlie “ takia ” takes the place of tlio »’iite in the Dliaia. This is 
situated outside the villa<fe, generally under the shade of a “ pilkau ” 
tree, and consists of a couple of rooms, built on one side of a mud plat- 
form three or four feet high. Travellers rest here ; and the people of the 
village meet ; and above all the “ hukah” is kept going. The liitia is in- 
char^e of a fagir, whose principal duty is to guard the “ hnkah and 
keep it ever alight. A rude inosipie is often attached to tlie takia ; and, if 
there is not one, the people pray in the takia itself. There is generally 
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plenty of room rnnnd n Bet vilhijje, llie Iniid adjoining the site being 
often uncultivated; and the vanili, or enclosures, are larger than iu the 


Dhaia. 


68. The ordinary bouse of tlie Dliaia (b(?l()np:ing' to a Hindu Jat) 
consists of a deodhi/^ or porch, leading out of 
tlie lane. On one side of this the cattle are 


Houses ; internfil arrange 
treat. Ilindu Jats. 


tied and fed at the ^Mdiurlis,’^ or troufjhs made 


of mild ; and on the other are the beds of tlie inmates ; or, if the bouse is 
a fjood one, and tliere is plenty of room inside, the carts are kept here. 
The deodlii” leads into an open courtyard (^‘ sahu^^ in ilindustani, here 
called ^Miera’^) witli the sjiine arrangiMnent as the deed hi, the hit ter 
bed ng reatiy used when it rains, and the cattle and men ordinarily pro- 
terring the open space. Facing the deodhi across tlie bera is the dalaii 
or verandah, in front of the rooms (generally two) which are really the 
house. At one side of the dalan in the Chounka or llasohi,’^ the 
place vvliere the food is cooked ; and at the other side is a Koti ” or 
press, which is the store room of tlie house. The people live principally 
in the dalan : and the rooms (Kotri) are used for storing grain and all 
valuables, brass dishes &c., aud one for the agricultural implements. This 
}dan can be tivicod in all the Hindu Jat villages ; liut, while in some of 
these in Samrala tahsil space is so scarce that the bera^^ or courtyard is 
represented by a more opening a few feet square in the roof, and the 
wholo} house is hut one room, the deodlii and hack rooms having been 
united, in the Jagraon tahsil and Jangal villages the houses are very eom- 
inodious, the court yard wide, and the dalan liacke l with four or five rooms. 
In Samrala the village site cannot he extended, and has to accommodate 
a much larger numlier of people than it used to. Many houses will be 
fouiul to cover a space not more than 10 or \i feet wide, and about 30 
deep ; and in this are crowded the family and tlie cattle. In Jagraon 
and the Jangal there is nothing to prevent the peojilc spreading out, and 
they are continually doing so, often themselves kee})ing to the dwelling- 
house inside and making a. walled enclosure, with a substantial shed for 
the eattle, outside of the site. I sliould not omit to mention that in the 
crowded villageB the tops of the houses are much used; and for getting 
upon them a strong wooden ladder is kei)t in the lane outside tlie <|ooi\ , 
leaning against the wall. Every house has one of those, and the result : 
is to make the iiassage through some <»f the villages very awkward for a 
liorsernan. Th(3 charri and maize stalks kept for fodder are stored Oil 
the top of the house. 

The Mahomedans' houses in the Rdt liavc no deodhi,^^ but merely 
an open court surrounded by walls four or five 
a omc ans. high, into which the Kotri or house opens, 

generally without a dalan or verandah. The cooking place, called chu- 
liaui,^’ is roofed separately. On the hank of the river, where there is 
constant danger of the house being washed away, the people live in huts 
inade Completely of thatching (“ jhao or dih grass), or four walls 
of mud have a thatching of this on the top of them. 
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G!). The furniture of the houses is siintile, and consists of a few 
Fiuniture beds, as many low chairs (called piri^^) as 

there are women, si>innin,^ wheels charkha ’Oi 
cotton gins holna and a ‘‘ chakki or luind-mill for grinding corn. 
The women sit on the chairs wlien spinning &c. The farming* imple- 
ments are all kept in the house. The grain is stored in the “ koti,” 
whicli is a press made of mud against the wall, or in a bokliari,^’ wbicli 
is half sunk in the wall. These presses have an opening with a wooden 
door in the upper part, and things are put in or lifted out of them. The 
hliarola ” is a large cylinder of mud, used for storing grain only, 
with an opening at t he bottom, through which the grain is allowed to run 
wlien required. These appliances are made by the women. In many 
houses wooden boxes will also be found, being used for storiu|f clothes 
prineipaliy, also round ones of leather called 


70. The cooking and other utensils of the Hindus are almost 
entirely made of brass, the only ones of earthen - 
eatint^** * co(jking nnd being the water jar (gbara,) and a cooking 

pot for vegetables (laori). The common dishes are 
a ^^prat/^ or basin, in which tl)(3 flour is kneaded; a ‘^ga<lwa^^ or 
‘Motah ” fl)r water; a larger vessel of the same shape called ^^dolni” 
in wliich winter or milk is kept for use; “ batlohi,’^ a larger vessel, 
and a gagav,’’ larger still, made either of iron or of brass ; a thali/' or 
plate, from wliich the food is eaten ; and a katova^^ or shallow cup from 
which water or milk is drunk. These dishes are all of brass. The 


‘bread is cooked on the common tavva or griclle of iron, Koul ’Ms a 
small cup of hras.s; ^‘karohi/’ a s|>o()n of brass, wood or copper. These 
with a or tongs, for arranging the (ire, and a sa.nda.si ” 

or instrument for lifting a lotah off the fire, make ii|) tlie usual kitchen 
utensils of the Jat. Taken altogetlicr they represent a good deal of 
money. The Mahomedans use an earthenware cookii^g pot, which they 
call a ^MiandiM Their other dislies are of earthenware, or of copper 
tinned amongf^st the better classes, and l^ave different names from 


those of the Hindus. They use a ‘Mtanali/' or basin for kneading; 
ly ‘Vtabakb/’ or plabi for eating out of ; a ‘^piala/’ (Hindu kafcora) or 
cup for (Iriuldng, made of eartlionwaro. The copper dishes used are a 
,^ ithah’^ or plate, a 'Mvatora/^ a ga lwa or lotah. The or 

iron, like that of the Hindus. 


V 71. The dress of tlio people does not difffn* materially from that 
^ , of other Paiijal) plain districts. T’he Hindu 

. iudii nts, crenerally wears iindycd clothes (one can 

scarcely call them white), made of Iiome'Spun 
cotton stuff. They consist in tlu? simplest form of three articles, — a 
turban of coarse clotli, a waist cloth (dhoti) and a “chadar’* or cloth 
worn over the shoulders, tlie last two being made of “ khadar or 
‘^dhotar/^ rather thicker stuff. Tnesc, with a pair of slices made by 
the village chamar, constituto the simple and inexpensive Wardrobe 
of nine-tenths of the Jat population for dm greater part of the year, A 
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Sikh suhstitales drawers (‘^kach’^ for tlie dhoti. On the oooasion 
of a woddinjj a somewhat better dress is borrowed from a iieij^hbour, 
wlio has been extrava^^ant eiiouoh to purchaso it, and some coloiir is 
shown in the pai^ri,’^ the white cloth being* tied over one coloured yellow 
basauti ■ ’) or some shade of red (kassnmbhi, giilabi, &c.,) or green, 
or botli are coloured. The people coming from the Jangal with carts 
affect these cotouied piigris, and the mixtures are often tasteful. In 
the winter the Jat has a l>lanket of wool, if lie can spare lls. 2 to buy it ; 
otherwise he has a ‘‘ dohar^’ or chautalii,” a sheet of very tliiclc cotton 
stuff, double wove. In the latter case liis outfit costs about Rs, S, A well- 
to-do Jat will have better stuffs, and wear a short tight-fitting waist 
coat ( ‘‘ kurta ’0 an auga” or angarka/’ or loose long one over 
this, and a pair of paijamalis of country or of English clotli, his turliari 
also being made up of two pieces (a safa^*' on tlie top of a pagri ”) 
of superior cloth, often coloured. If lie is a “ swell, or wants to 
uiipear better than his fellows, he will wear a !>lack or coloured coat, 
made of thick or thin English stufl' (broadcloth or alpaca) according 
to tlie season ; init tliis is a recent fashion and the garment is called 
a coat.’^ Chogas are also worn. 

The Jat women wear jiaijaniahs (called ^^snthan’’) made of 
Jat women Coloured cotton stuff', and a chadar worn over 

the head and shoulders, either coloured (young 
women) or uncolourod, made of gara or dhotar, thick or thin cloth 
according to the season. This upper garment when coloured may bo 
of dyed cloth, or of pliulkari” ?’,c. worked with silk ffowers, or 
of ‘^silari,^^ anotlier form of silk work ; most women also wear a 
“^kurti” or waist-coat like tliat of the men. When goiiig to another 
village, they wear a ghagra or petticoat above the trousers, and 
a choli ” or bodice of coloured cloth. 

Of the Mahomedans tlie (iujar and Araicn men wear a waist-clotli 

, (called tahmat*') of unoolonred or more com- 

JVlunoitt6u&n urcss. i /. » t * i ii i * fy ^ i i 

inonly or coloured cloth, or a “ lungi (a check 

or tartan). The pagri is generally white. A lungi is also worn over 

tlie shoulders, geuerally blue and white, or red and white. In the cold 

weather they wear a "Mihes or cliautahi of tlie same sort as the 

Jats. TluMVomen do not w<‘ar trousers, but a petticoat, generally of 

blue cloth, a kuita/'’ and a shawl, also of blue cdotli. The Mahomedaa 

Rajputs dress ill mueli the same way as the Jats, seldom displaying 

colours. Tlicir women wear paijamalis/^ a 'Meurta ^ and a sheet 

(chadar) of white cloth. A well Jo-do Mahomedau Rajput dresses in 

almost exactly the same way as a Hindu Jat of the same class. 

72. Jewelry is called ‘Hagada throughout the district, the word 
zewar not being known. Amongst Maho- 
. ewelry. medans men never wear jewelry ; and amongst 

the Jats:’onIy tliree pieces — necklaces made of gold and coral beads strung 
together rnalila^Oj bracelets of gold or of silver (^Mcaugau and 
ring^i of silver or gold with roughly set stones mundl^’ j. The use of 
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these is confined to such as tire better off tban the ordinary van; hut n 
Jut will always borrow a pair of bracelets if lie can on the occasion of 
ft marriage. Boys up to 9 or 10 wear some ornament round the neck. 
Jat women have generally a greater display of jewellery than Mahom* 
medans, because they are fonder of show, and also because their husbands 
are better oif and can atford to give them more. A Jat woman in a 
well-to*do village will turn out for a wedding covered with ornaments 
of silver^ and here and there a piece of gold. The ornaments commonly 
worn are the same for all classes except that Slahomedan women will 
not wear any ou their heads. The following is a list of those in general 
use ; — 


a 

o 

iit 

o 

X^ame. 

Dt'SCfjption. 


Prico. 





-f 

Chaimk 

A silver boss Tvorn on the top of the head ... 

Rs. 

9 to 15 

W 

Plml ... ^ 

A smaller boss of silver, worn one on eaeh 
side of the head over the ears 

1 

1- 

j- 1 to 2 

M 

P 

Band! an 

j 

A fringe of gold worn across the brow ... 

ao to GO 

I Tavetrian ... | 

Amulets of gold worn hanging over the 
brow (six) ... ... ... 

1 

J 

■ Gor 7 

r 

Dandian ... | 



f 5 

f4 

< , 

Balian with 

Pipalvatri ... 

Dhedu with - 

chuinke or 

kaiiphul 

Earrings and pendants worn in the ears, 
made of silver. 


7 to !> 

12 to 15 

' 's. 

B61a kungri- 
wala 



, 2 to 3 

r 

Nath with / j 

ciiutki ... \ 

f 

Silver nose ring with gold pendant, worn 
in the side of the nose 

20 to 40 

w 




00 





Machli 

Gold ring for the middle of the nose •«. 

10 to 15 

< 

Loung 

A gold stud let into the side of the noso.«4 

Ito 3 
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^ Where worn-l 

j 

Name. 

Description, 

Price. 

t4 

1 

1 

i 

TiUidira or has... 

Necklet of silver .i. ... ... 

15 to 26 

auuta 

Necklace of silver beads ... ... 

7 to 9 

Hamel 

Ditto of jRupces joined together 

15 

Ohituklau 

Ditto of square-pieces of silver 

10 

s 

< 

A 

- 

< 

P 

tc 

Gokiu 

Silver bracelet ... ... ... 1 

20 to 30 

Kansan 

Ditti) ... *•» 

10 to 15 

Churiaii 

DiPo 

1 

20 to 60 

Ponchi 

Ditto made of strnnig beads of 

silver ... 

1 80 to 100 

Oazii blind 

I 

Armlet 

1 

10 to 15 

Feet 

Banka, Tore 

Silver anklets ... ... 

I 

15 to 20 

j 

y. « f 
£ o 1 

! 

1 Aiifjnstri, chlialli, 
i uiundri 

j 

Finger rings of silver ... „. 

Ito 2^ 


The workinauship of this jewellery ‘is the roughest descriptions. 

73. In the cold weatlier the food of the eoininon people consists 
, of cakes (chavdtti) made of joar (millet) or of 

innize, a mess of ‘dal or potta^m of motli 
or mash (pulse), with some ^reen sarson or ^(ram cooked for vegetables 
(“sd;/’’). With tills is drunk “lassi'’ or butter-milk. In the hot 
weather bread made of wheat, or of wlieat and gram mixed (^‘berm’’) 
is eaten instead of maize or millet, with dal or pottage of gram. A 
man working in the fields will eat one smaj! meal, generally the leav- 
ings of the previous day, with some “lassi” in the morning after he 
has been working a few hours, and a heavy meal at uoou. This food 
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is brouglit to tlio field by the women or cliildrea. If he is tired mid 
hungry iu the afternoon, as he generally beeoines in the long days 
of the hot weather, another Roiall meal is takei^ ahout 4 or 5, and the 
day’s labour is crowned with a lieavy meal hy way of supper in his 
house after dark. An ahle-boJied man working in tlm fields ail day 
can eat upwards of a seer of grain made into cakes (if he has nothing 
else to eat with it), tlie allowance for each woman and child being ^ 
seer or less. Vegetables of all sorts, pumpkins, carrots, and radishes, &c., 
are eaten when in season, and the amount of grain consumed is then 
less. The Bet people grow and eat ‘M<addus,^^ ^M^akris'^ and radislies, 
while in tho Dliaia carrots, radishes and green sarson arc the usual form 
of vegetable. The Dlitiia people are very fond of a mess of Indian corn 
meal (dlan) and carrots Or sarson mixed, the grain being only about 
one-tliird of the whole. On the occasion of a marriage or other ceremony 
superior food is consumed, and a great deal of sugar in some form or 
other (gur, shakar, kliand, See.) 


74. The daily life of tlie ordinary cultivator is perfectly monoto- 
Daily life ..ml w<,rk. nous, tlioiijrl, perlu.ps not more so tlinn that 


of any farm labourer at Itoirie, rest succeed- 
iiiff toil for most clavs of l!io year. A marriage or a fair gives 
an occasional diversion, 'i'he peo|ile of the western parts have imicb 
A— t, m., re variety ami leva t,.il Ti,» yoall, of 

the Jagraon and dan^al villatfes have several 
games, the principal of which are “ sonelii'^ and “kabixdi.” In 
tlie first of these, whi.di is played thron«hont tlie Panjah, one man 
runs backward, and two follow and try tocnfcli iiim, he striking tliem off 
w'ith his open hands. Kahadi is described in I’orhes’ Dictionary ; and 
is a sort of prisoner’s base. Wrestling is not common. More intellec- 
tual amusement is sometimes fonin! in listening to sonjrs suiify by one 
of the people, or by itinerant singers (mirassies or dhadis), who recite 
the tales of “ Hxr llanjha,’^ “ Sassi Punu,^' or such others to the accom- 
paniment of a flddlo (*‘ sarangi”) or a tambonriiie (“ dbad/’ “ dhonru”). 
But it is only in the rainy season that the ordinary cultivator has 
time to listen to these, for lie is generally much too tired hy the evening 
to think of anything of the sort. Occasionally a body of Nats o*r 
Bazigars (strolling acroliats) visit a village, and the people will collect 
to see the exhibition. But it cannot be .said of the agriculturist of the 
district, Hindu or Maliomedau, that lie is fond of any sort of amn.se- 
inent, for bis hours of idleness are few and time is never heavy on hia 
hands. 


Divisions of tbe day. 


75. The divisions of the day are as 
follows 


“Amratvela" 

“ Cbihvela, lassiveW’ 
'* Rotivela” 

Dopahr” 




» « • 


• • « 

• • « 


... Sunrise. 

... Morning. 

10 to 12 o'clock. 
Noon. 


« « < 


• •• 
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TijMpalir” > 

Loiulevela^' J 
‘‘ Athan'‘’\ 

‘‘TnkaLV'J 
' DliMiululkaii’^ 
lliU^’ 

An account of the months will 
culture. 


... ... Afternoon . 

... ... Eveniuij. 

Dtisk. 

... ... Nit^ht. 

be found in the chiipter on ajjri- 


76. The oerenioniesf observed on ihe birfli of ji oliihl by tlio 
CnMom. will. If'i"!" portion of tlio iiorionhinil population are 

birth. Hiiiiliis: MahtJine- ns follows : Wheji the midwife is called in, 
^ift*"*^** she tie.s a 1)rancli of the .siris tree, and an iron 

ring over the door to notify the birth, and also to keep away evil spirits. 
If a son is l)orn, the father gt>esat once and informs the pada or priest, 
and inquires whether tlio time is auspicious or not. If it is not, tlie 
father must make oiferin<js to the Brahmins. In cases of the worst 
comhination of stars, called gand mul,'^ the cliild ifi former times was 
thrown out to perish, ns it was beliove<l that both parents would die if 
they kept it. The mother is kept close in the lionso for 13 djvys after 
the birth, wlien the pdda is called and gives a name to the child, on 
wliieh occasion he receives lie, I, and the Parohit and others something. 
Brahmins, faqirs and the tieiglibonrs are also fed : and sweetmeats 
distrihuted, C(»nsiderahle expense being incurred. This is in token of 
tlie })urifieatif>n, that the *• Sutak” ()r impurity is removed from the 
Inmse. For a further period n|) to 4-0 days the mother does not mix 
with the rest of the people, only with her relations. None of these 
ceremonials are observed by the Jats iu the ease of a girl, except that 
^^Sutak’^ is kept. A Hindu child has no further ceremony by way of 
baptism &c, to go tlirough. A Sikh generally takes the pahul when 
lie has arrived at years of discretion. The whole of these ceremonies 
:ire not strictly observed by the agricultural portion of tlie community. 
The name is given to a son in the case of a Sikh by opening tho 
^^(Iranth Sahih^^ and taking the first letter of the page. Other Hindu 
Jats do not. as a rule ask tlie Brahmin pada'’ for a name^ hut give 
one themselves or ask the Bharaie.” The period of 40 days seclusion 
(c.allcd chilla’O lve|>( unless tor some special reason* Amongst the 

Mahoinedaiis when a son is born the Qazi or Mulalh (jiriest) comes on the 
first to the third day and recites the ‘‘Kalama^t or creed iu the child’s oar, 
and it receives a name from tlie priest or from some r(?s|)ectal)le relative. 
The mother is impure for 9 days to the members of the household, aiul for 
40 days to the rest of the woi ld. The termination of this period of 40 
days is celebrated by a feast Aqiqa^O- Circumcision KliatiuP^) is 
performed by the Naie wlien the Mullah indii‘atos the pro]>er time, but 
no ag'o is fixed. The hoy is generally 4 or 5, luit may bo iO or 15 ; and 


* I bfive coudeased into the next few paras such information as is es.=;ential 
regarding the customs prevailing amongst the agricultural jiopiilation iu connection 
with birth, marriage and d<3atb. For further details 1 would refer to the separat.(5 
account of the customs of the Distri<d-. 

t It is the bdng” or call to prayer that is recited, not the Kalam.i,” 
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if lie has jgroivn np lio is generally {lrug*geJ with bhan^^^ to 
(leaden the pain of the operation. The Naie is paid, and a small feast 
given to the relations, who contribute something by way of ^Hambol/'^ 
In the case of a girl, tbodays of impurity are observed, but the name 
is given by any one. The Haj|)uts gemn-ally spend more than the 
Gnjars and Araiens on the aqiqa’^ and circumcision. 


77. Tlie next ceremony in the life of the child is the betrothal. 
There are now amongst the Hindu Jats two 
of betrothal, where money is taken by 
conbiaemiumn>iico«t giris. the girl's people, and where it js not (‘^pun ). 

The latter is the only pure form. The girl's 


pareirls generally make inquiries beforehand and fix on some family 
with whom they sliould like an alliance, and in wiiicli there is a boy 
suitable, the only restriction being that tiie family does not belong to 


four ‘‘ gots/' ^Yith which the parents are alrcday cv>nnected (see the 
account of customs). The Naie or Brahmin of the family (lagi) is 


sent to the house selected and makes the proj^osal. If it is accepted, be 
returqs in a few days with money and sugar which be has received 
from the other family. The father of the boy calls tlie neighbours, and 
the * Magi" is seated on a high |>lace with the others all round him 
by way t)f doing him lionour. The parohit or pada of the family 
inakes the boy say some prayers, and then the a mark on 

the brow of the boy tilak"), and gives him tl»e money and sugar 
into bis hip. This completes the betrothal. It is said that bcforo 
annexation taking a consideration fi>r girls was uiiknown, because the 
rulers would noc permit it ; and it is still forl)id(len in the Nabiia state. 
But now the custom is almost universal, although the transactiou is 


still kept secret, and is never admitted ; and only a icwv ot tiie better 
families abstain from it. Indeed a Jat considers the birth of a daughter 


a piece of luck, for the ordinaiy price has in recent years nm up 
very high. No w'ondcr that marriage is now considered a luxury, and 
one wife enough for a wdiole family. I have already expressed a be- 
lief that polyandry is common in practice, and llie manner in which 
the brother claims ‘Mvarewa" on the decease of the nominal husband 


supports this. The girl is considered as purchased by the family, who 
can seldom afford to pay so large a sum as her price twice ov^or. In 
the case of a betrothal for consideration tiie parents of the child 
accompany the a bargain is struck. Bart of the price is 

paid, and tVie lagi performs the usual ceremonies. Betrothals among 
the common Jats take place now-a-days when the girl is 10, 12 or even 
older, for the. longer she is kept the higher price slio will letch* Boys 
are kept till 18 or 20, because their parents cannot collect enough 
money to pay for a girl. 


78. Marriage under the circumstances generally follows soon 
^ after betrothal. If the betvotlial is ‘^pun," 

( 1 j (3 gill ia inan-ied at about 9 years of age : 
ptberwise when tlio money agreed on has been paid. The padas of 
both parties are consulted and a date fixed. The bridegroom and 
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n, few relations pfo as a marriage party (barst) to tlio bride’s house, and 
the nmrriage ceremony is performed. 

The ceremouies attendin'^ marriage are as follows : A place is 

Ceremonies of marriage. (^flUcd “ bedi ”) with four upright 

slakes joined ^Ylih cross-pieees of wood at the 
io]), and inside of this the pair ave seated ’with llie Bralnnin who 
celebrates the marriage ; and a small fire is lit and kept up with 
Tlie livahmiu marks off on the {ground with flour wliat is called a 
ehauk/’ a sipiare divided into coiiipartments each re[)rosentin^ some 
deity, and woiships tin’s in th (3 name of the bride and bridegroom. 
When the prayers have been said, the marriage ^^mantar’’ or charm 
is repeated; and the jviir walk round the fire and ‘•cliank^^ (ceremony 
called ‘^phera’’) four times, the vvomen of the spectators singing and 
the Bralimiii repenting his mantars.’^ Tin’s completes the ceremony; 
and the liride and l)ridegro()m return to the liorno of the latter. The 
bride spends a tow days there, and then goes back to her parents, with 
whom slie resides till she is finally made over to her husband two or three 
years after (niuklawa). There is almost no exr»enso over an ordinary 
wedding ; but where the ]>avents are very well-to-do there is a largo 
marriage [larty, and all the people are entertained at the bride^s house, 
a good deal of money being sjient on dancing girls, fireworks &c., 
]>esides. It is also the custom in good families to give with the 
daughter a dower of cash, jewelry, &c.,^ and, as it is coming to bo 
considered a sign of social rank to be able to do so instead of taking 
money for her, it is likely lliat the custom will spread. 

All the clans of Jats practise karewa or widow-marriage. The 
iiroceeding.s on this occasion are very simple, 
agea karewa aiaiii- neighbours are called, including tlie Lam- 

bardars or res})cctablc members of tlio village 
coinmunitv, as witne.sses of the ceremony. Tiio Brahmin says a few 
inantars,^'' making a ehauk as in a first marriage, and ties the 

clothes of tlie [larties together. The man then jmts a slmet over tlie 
woman’s head and slie becomes his wife. There is no “ pl\era,’^or walk- 
ing round. More will' be said on this sifl ject later when I notice the 
tribal codes; but I may observe here that there is an increasing amount 
of laxity in the matter of tiiese second marriages, and peo|)ie live to- 
gether as man and wife without going through any ceremony. Such 
conduct is punished by a heavy lino under native rule. 

79. Amongst Mabomedans it is the enstoni tor the parents of the 
bov to go to the house of the girl selected and 

th<>i;™p«ai- if if - •' k- > 

11 seers (knlcha) of sngar^ and some clothes 
are given to the girl, and also ornaments, Tlie priest (Mullah) is 
called, and the giiT’s iallier declares the betrothal. The boy’s lather 


or “karewa" mani- 

agea. 


ts given in retuvu 


i*\” and ‘‘kbes,^^ and is well fed and sent 


’^Caikd “ dahez" or “dazP 
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awny. Tlie mnrringo mny tako place at any linio except in tlie montlB 
of Ramzan, Moliarnirn, Slialiban. The Naie of tlie ^irl is sent with 
Rome clothes to the bo} ltou.se and unnoiuices tlie date* The boy and 
his friends go on the appointed day to the girks house in a inarriago 
])artv, ami tlie ceremony is performed by the Mullah ; and tlie do'vei* 
is fixed at the time ol‘ tlie ceremony. The ^SJahez^^ or marriage por- 
tion given with the girl by her parents varies acconling to their mean.s, 
and consists of elolhe.s^ jewelry <fec., .sometimes cattle. As witli tlio 
Hindus the girl spends a day or two in her liusbamrs house, and then 
returns to her parents till she is finally made over (*‘ imiklawa^’) to 
her husband. 


80, It is not necessary tliat I should give in detail tlie ceremonies 
and rites attending tlm death of a Hindu. 

Funeral rite, and cere- served 1)V the Jats more or lesa 

nnnues ; Munius. 

“ nal,” i.e. the partially coIl^>tllnefl bones of the hands &c., collected 
and sent to the Ganges in cliarge of a Brahmin, who receives a small 
fee in addition to ins expenses, and al.so takes 8 annas or lie. I to the 
“ tirath parohit,’' or Brahmin on the spot, wIki in return for this throws 
the bones into the Ganges, and notifies tliis fact to the reiative by letter. 
I'he otla'r rehitives of go about their work after three 

days mourning ; hut the son (jr other relation whose duty it is to per» 
^form tiie obsequies is shaved and maintains the “ patak ” or period of 
ptirification for eleven days (Hindu Jats). After seventeen day.s the 
mourning is over, and the chief mourner celebrates this by a feast to the 
relations and to the Bralimins, the cv(nit being called a “ huiigamah.'* 
Large sums are sometimes spent on this t)ccasion. Like other Hindus 
the Jats keep the “ kinagat" or *' sarad and on the dtiy that corres- 
ponds with that of the decease of the relation whose oiisequies fie has 
to perform, tiie chief mourner gives food to the Bralimins before he or 
Lis family eat it. 


Amongst the Mahoinedans the ceremonies are simpler. The body 
is buried with the service enjoined in the 
Mahomed-ina. Ou the third day and again on the 

40th the chief mourner distributes alms (•' kiiairait ") ; and on the 
first of these occasions prayers are offered for the deceased. 


81. I have in the earlier parts of this chapter considered the 
Character ft, Hi di.ao.i,i,.n «l'a'-»cter and disposition of the various tribes 
of the agrii'uUuritl piipulft- wliicli compose tlie rural population of the 
tion } crime. district ; and 1 hope I have made it plain 

that the mass of the people are quiet, contented and law-abiding. 
The exceptions are the Gujars, perhaps the Uajpnts, the criminal tribes 
of Harnis &e. ; and to these I may add the rabble of the towns. The 
Gujars are from of old turbulent, and a large proportion of thorn 
cither actually engaged in criu>e or on the side of the criminals ; hut 
there are at present many respectable men of the tribe. The lldjputs 
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do not go beyond griiinbling. Ttie Harnis, Baorins and oilier profes- 
fiional criminal classes are not showing many signs of regeneration 
under our rule ; and to their account a great deal of the crime of the 
district must be set down. Even with them the amount of crime is 
not.raore tbau normal ; and the district will compare favourably with 
most in the province. 


There is a daily increasing love for litigation, which is most 

. strongly developed amongst the Jats. The 

jitigiousnesB. most petty cases are fought out to the bitter 

endj and both parties freely use suborned witnesses to support their 
claims. The ordinarily honest peasant appears quite to change his 
character when he comes into our courts ; but this is perhaps not to 
be mentioned as a feature peculiar to this district. The use of spirits 
and drugs is very uncommon amongst the agriculturists, who are a 

most frugal people. The Garewal Jats used to 
epirite and J^^^vea reputation for using opium and pcst ^^ ; 

but the custom is diKsappearing with the 
last generation. The other Jats and the Bet people appear to be free 
from vices of this sort, except that the latter indulge to excess iu 
smoking tobacco. In the towns the Suds and some of the lower classes 
from down country consume a great deal of spirits; but the ordinary 
Hindu and Maliomedan still considers it a sin to do so. 


IJpe 

drugs. 


of 


83. If we are to judge by the standard of otlier parts of tlie Pro- 
vince 1 should say tliat the state of the agricul- 
population was one of very consideraWfe 
comfort. They are a siinjde people, and have fe# 
wants. Their food is good, and they have enough of it ; and tliey are 
according to Indian ideas well clotlied and well housed ; while their 
fine physique plainly shows that tliey do not suffer much Irom deficiency 
of nourishment, or from exposure to the elements. Amongst the 
lower menials in the villages (clianiars), and the classes in the towns 
which subsist by labour (notably the colony of weavers in the city of 
Ludhiana) there is at times a good deal of privation. The chaniara 
have fixed allowances of grain which are assured to them ; but the 
other classes mentioned receive a cash wage, which is very low, and 
are sufficiently fed only when grain is cheap. Amongst agriculturists 
. . , . , the Mahomedans as a rule are improvident, 

^ Afiricu turul people o ^ hand-to-mouth existence ; but their 

possession of the moist lowlands is an insu- 
rance against complete failure of the food-supply. The Gnjars and 
Kajputs generally have dealings with the money-lender, and pay him 
iu kind ; aud this makes it impossible for them to keep stores of 
grain. Their credit is good, aud they can unfortunately raise money 
whenever they require it on the security of the land; so that they 
never want for anything. An ordinary house in the Bet is comfor- 
table, but will not be found to contain much of value iu the way of 
jewelry or dishes. The cattle used for agriculture are very inferior ; 
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but tlie milch kine are goodj as there is plenty of grazing ground ; 
and the principal wealth, at all events of the Gnjarsi, consists of their 
buffalo cows. The Araiens and Awans mostly got on witlioiit incurring 
debt ; aiid 1 believe ( hat the number of Gujars and Rajputs who do so is 
daily increasing. There is also a fair proi)ortion of men of all these 
classes who are able to advance money on tlie security of laud. I 
have already rci'erred to the A wans as keeping carts that work for liire, 
and some Kajpnrs have fallowed their example. The villages of tlie 
Lndhiami Bet derive great [irofit from the [iroxirnity of the city, in 
which there is a ready market for the sale of all sorts of miscellaueous 
produce. Although the money-lenders may seize on the grain, the 
straw is left ; and in a year of drought this fetches a very high price, 
the people being able to s<*ll it, and depend on the grass along the river 
and Budha Nala for the food of their cattle. At the present time 
(September 1883) straw is very dear ; and there is a eoustant demand 
for it on the part of the Jangal people. Many villages have sold Rs* 400 
or 500 worth within the last few days. 

The Hiiidii Jut is by nature provident. His house will generally 

Hindu Jats fouiul to contaiii valuable property in the 

way of dishes, jewelry and clothes, besides 
a sum in linrd cash. In the eastern parts the most 

valuable crops are the cane and maize; and these must be 

turned into cash soon after the harvest. But even here there 
is generally enongli grain in store to last for a year. In the 
'western villages ( Jagraon and Pakhowal) the condition of the J.its is 
more than one of mere comfort. The houses are sup(3rior, there is a 
great display of jewelry and brass dishes, and the cattle are of a 
very Ingh class. Almost every house contains a supply of hard cash ; 
and the vabi grain of two years ithe kharif does not keep well, and 
is not stored) is generally kept till the third harvest is secure. A 

common sign of wealth in a Jat is some masonry work about his 

house; eitlicr an areliway, or the wdiole porch, or even the whole 
house is built of burnt bricks. Masonry work is more common iu 
the west than in the eastern parts; but most villages have some 
houses of it. 'VHavelis or mansions belonging to Jats who have 
made money in service or by trade are spririging up in many villages, 
I have elsewhere given an account of the manner in which the Juts 
have monopolized tlie carrying trade. They arc able to take up the 
greater part of the land that is mortgaged; and would Inivc it all, 
but that there ajipcars sometimes to be a foolish prejudice against a 
man mortgaging to his sharik^^ or co-sharer, the idea of which appears 
to be that a mau^s indebtedness is not likidy to be known, and be can- 
not be twitted with it, if his creditor is of the banking class. I need 
not do more than allude to the large fortunes made in trade by the 
mercantile classes in Ludhiana and the other towns. 

This state of comfort and prosperity is entirely the growth of 
recent years. Under the Sikhs the cultivator had little room for 
saving left ; and there was no opeuiug for trade or for remunerative 
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investment of any sort. The prices of agricultural produce were low; 
and it was not till twenty or twenty-five years ago t hat the improvement 
of communications raised IherUj and brought a great deal of wealth into 
the district. This subject of prices is dealt with in Part II of this 
report, and it will be seen from what is written there that the great 
rise took jdace ai)out twenty years ago and tliat the average has remained 
very liigh ever since. Tlie increase of wealth of the agriculturist has 
been accompanied l)y a good deal of extravagance, shown in expendi- 
ture on marriage and other eelebralions ; and the sums commonly^ 
spent in this way are double or treble wliat they were thirty years ago. 

I have alreadyalluded to the large sums paid for girls. The Jats of tlie 
eastern parts do not waste much money oii sueli occasions beyond the 
actual price, but tliose of the west spend very large amounts on the cele- 
bration, and so do the R4j|)iits. To an ordinary cultivator in the Jangal 
or Jagraon villages a marriage in liis family often means the ex[>eiidi- 
ture of Rs. 500 to 1,000, even up to Rs. 1,500, and smaller sums go in 
hangamahs or funeral feasts. 


85, The language of the district is Panjabi in, I should say, a 
- very pure form. Tlicre are no peeuliaritit'S of 

grammar; but the names of many things areas 
usual peculiar to tlie part of tlie country. The glossary appended to this 
report, and the illustrative songs, sayings &c., which 1 liave eollected 
may give some idea of the every-day language of tlie people. As to 
the cliaraeters in nse the shop-keeper's books are made out in the 
usual Lande,’^ illegible save to the writer. A few of the very w-ell* 
to-do Hindu Jats keep iiccounts in (Jurmukhi. The Nagri character 
is used by the Braliinina for religious purposes. In the towns the 
improved Lando,'' known as Avshrafe, is used by the trading classes. 
The Pervsiau character is nowhere used by tlic peojile for purposes of 
business. 


84. The returns of the Census show tiiat of the total po[)ulatiou 
(<)18,855) 21, 9:^0, or 33 in IjOOO either can 
EducuUon, write or arc under instruction, only 

552 of this number l)eiug females, while one-third belong to tlie towns. 
Of the rural population 14, 530, or 26 in 1,000, ean read and write or 
are under instruction, and most of these may be taken as belonging 
to the shop-keej)ing class, altliough tliere are no details to show the 
proportions in which the various characters are used. Some of the 
rising generation of agriculturists have received instruction in our 
schools, and some of the older men who have business transactions 
keep, as 1 have said, account books in Gurmukhi ; hut it may be 
affirmed that learning is still confined to the official and trading 
classes. At the same time the district is not backward in comparison 
with the average of the province. The agricultural population has 
not as yet come to regard a course of instruction as more than a pre- 
paration for Goverumeut service, aud it is only entered ou with this 
object. 
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The number of those at present un<ler instruction is by the 
census tables 4,962 in tlie whole district; but 
the educational returns show 4,235 attending 
Government or aided schools ; and to this 
might be added 4,345 in the private village 
schools (of which I will give an account liereafter), making a total 
of 8,580. The following statement will show the details of the first 
of these items^ and of the institutions where they attetul : — 
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A return prepared recently shows 396 indigenous schools with 
an attendaince of 4,315. These institutions 
arc in Mahomedan villages under the charge 
of a Mullah or [)riest, who gives instruction 
in tlic Qorau to a class of eight or ten i)upils 
mosque or takia. The school is called a 
maqtab/’ 'J’lie boys merely learn by rote from the master two or three 
chapters ; but to this is soinetirncs added a little writing on a slate, 
and portions of sormj easy Urdu book U^Carirna/^ ^Mvhaliqlutn^' &c.-, 
and it is only in this ease perhaps that the institution can rightly be 
called a school. The IMiillah, who is also the village priest, has gene- 
rally a small piece of land given him, or receives an allowance of 
grain, and also iireseuts at odd times. ^‘Laudo*’’ is taught to boys of 
tlie shop-kee[)ing class in the villages by a '' pada or master. The 
boys learn to write on a slate, there being of course no books, as 
the character is purely commercial. Fees are paid by the parents, Re, I 
when the boy enters; another rupee when he can write the letters, 
and so on. Cjiirmukhiis taught in tlie Dhannsalas by the Sadh 
para. 65), who is probably in possession of an endowment, and also 
receives presents from the parents. The instruction here too is by 
slates, the boy first learning to form the letters and then to. write 
from dictation. An advanced boy will sometimes begin to read the 
^^grantli,^' but the use of books has not yet been introduced. These 
schools are, it will be seen, of the most eleraentary character. The 
following statement will show the nuruber of each sort iu the 
district : — 
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The Mahomedan attendance includes 250 jrirls. It is likely tliat 
many of the pupils in this return would not appear in the census 
tables as ‘Minder instruction.’^ For example, those learning portions 
of the Qorau could scarcely be so designated. 

D.— 'Village Communities. 

85. As an Appendix (No. 7) to this report will be found a state- 
ment of tl»e forms of village tenures in tlie 
c(amau»»U ^ district according to tiie a(;cepted definition 

of the terms zemindari, bbaiaebara and 
pattidari. But little information as to the real constitution of the 
villages is to be derived from (bis classification, if indeed it is not 
distinctly misleading. In the form of statement (see al’^o paras. 103 
and lOi of the Directions to tSettlemeut Ofiicers,” BarkleyM Edition) 
I read that a bhaiachara village is one ‘Mu which possession is the 
measure of right in all lands/’ but I btdieve that for right we 
ought to read liability ; and that the distinction comes to be a mere 
question of the manner in which the assessment is distributed 
forlliGtirne being aimuigst tlie sharers. This makes a very material 
differenee, for in nninbers of villages, altiiongh the shares have be- 
come obsolete to this extent that they are not us<'d for distributing 
Die assessment, the village common land and the receipts from it 
are still divided according to them (as noticed in para. 112 of the 
Directions). Again, almost every village has got some area, 
however small, of oorainon land, in the receipts of wliich the com- 
munity partioi[>ate ; and this fact makes the tenure imperfect/^ 

The purest form of the village community is that in wlucb the 
proprietors are or keep up the fiction of being descended from a 
common ancestor; and of this type there are only a few villages in 
the district, belonging mostly to Rajputs. 1 have explained in 
para, 50 the manner in which most of the Jat villages were founded 
hy several families, which generally belonged to dilferent ‘‘ Gots^^ or 
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subdivisions* Tlie land was in the first instance divided according 
to shares (called liar’ or ploui^li), a niunber of these being assigned 
to each family a(?cording to its strength. The diflerecl according 

to locality, but ^Yas as much as it was estimated tliafc a pair of oxen 
could plouglu Under native rule revenue wuis realized in kind or by 
cash on the area of certain crops; bnt tlic peo}>le retained these 
customary shares and used them in the distribution of common re- 
ceipts and in payment of tines, cesses, &c. The subject will be 
more fully discussed in Ibe second part of this report ; but I may 
state tlic result generally to bo tl)at under our rule, owing to improve- 
ments in the land, transfers, &c., the shares have been generally 
abandoned as a measure of liability for Government revenue, but 
retained as a measure of right in tlie village common property and 
of liability for casual demands (c.ff., ‘^malbab/^) The native states 
around (Patiala, Jhind, Nabha and ]\Ialer Kotla) have followed our 
example and substituted a cash demand for revenue taken in kind ; 
but it is everywhere distributed on tlie shares (halsari,) It is only 
in the Bet and in a very few J)haia villages of this district that the 
people have of tlieirown tree will adhered to the vsluires under our 
rule. There is no village that I know of in which the land was 
originally occupied piecemeal without a formal division according 
to shares. The original distribution is generally most elaborate, 
the whole area having been divided into blocks according to quality, 
and each sharer getting his portion in each bhxjk. Someiimes the 
land of each subdivisioti is separate, and there is then this same ar- 
rangement amongst the sharers inside of it. 1 should say, then, that 
tlie villages were all pattidari (or zemiudari) in tlieir origin; but 
that in most the shares had fallen out of use for [uirposcs of defining 
the liabilities of tlie sharers. 


The subdivisions of villages are tarafs in some of the larger 

^ . villages, )>attis in most; and inside of these 

Subdivisions, , , ^ ^ .> , , i 

tliulas, Ihe proprietors ot a thula are 

generally of the same Got, and often the descendants of a common 

ancestor. Each thula will he found divided into plouglis (hal), 

which may be eiiber *'• jiacdva” or ''katcha/^ the former represent- 

ing the original distiibution of land, and the latter sulisequent 
partitions; but tlic size of the plough now merely depends on the 
number of sharers in tlie subdivision, and it may or may not be the same 
for the whole village. Thus tlic land of a village may be divided 
equally lictweeii two pattis, and subdivided inside one into 20 and 
inside the other into 25 ploughs. 

In most villages there are lauds held by persons wlio are not mem- 
bers of tlie village community (malikau kubza). These lands have ge- 
nerally been assigned from the village commou as endowments to 
some holy man (see para. G5). 

86. The Government village officers are the usual ones, the 


Village officers and ser* 

faiita. 


lambaidar or headman and the patwari or 
accountant, paid by a cess at the rates of Rs. 5 
and Its. 3-2 per cent, on the Governraeut 
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rfiveiuio, and thecliowkiddr paid Rs. 3 per mensem which is raisc{l by a 
collection on houses* Tlie appointment of zaildars, to be paid by a 
deduction of 1 per cent, from the Government revenue, has been aunc- 
tioiied ; and also some annual allowauces of lls. 20 to 30 (here called 
posluiki’^) to selected lambardars. 

The total number of lambardars is 2,747, aiid the average remii- 
^ neratiou per annum lls. 20. Previously to the 

^ regular settlemeut tlie lambardars were a 
^ ' * strong body, well paid and selected as really 

leading members of the agricultural class; but iti the inquiry which 
was then made tlieir number was more than doubled. Even yet the 
pay is generuHy very fair in the Dhaia, but in many Bet villages lain- 
barddrs receive as little as lls. 2 to 3 a year; and the law does not permit 
of the number being reduced in any village without the consent of 
the proprietors to be represented. There is very little to distinguish 
most lambardars from the rest of the proprietary body. Not one in 
a hundred keeps a horse or pony ; and their sole idea of duty to Go- 
vernment is that they must realize the revenue and their own allow- 
ance. Ill fact till recently the first of these was relegated to the 
patWfiri, who regularly accompanied the lambardars when taking 
the money to the tahsil in case tliat it might be misaiipropriatcd. 
It is, perha[)S, a sign of progress that the aiitliority of the lambardars, 
sneh as it was, isS daily diminishing; but a further weakening is lik<dy 
to leail to rnuoti administrative inconvenience. In m.iiiy villages the 
sharers, though perfectly able to pay their revenue, neglect to do so, 
well knowing that the larnbardar will get into trouble; and the latter 
lias at best a very clumsy remedy against defaulters. 


The KharpanclP^ deserves mention as a growth of our system. 

He is a sharer who has acquired a reputation 
larpaiiti. cleverness and for knowing law'; and lias 

probably sharpened his wits by lianging about our courts. He is 
invariably iu ojipositiou to the lambardars aud to Government ; i)ut 
his advice is taken ou all matters by individuals or by the wliole com- 
munity. Any one wishing to institute a case consults him ; and he is 
always ready to suggest to a sharer some cause of quarrel wuth ]»is 
neighbour. Tiie ‘‘ tvhurpaiiclP^ is iu fact the village mischief-maker, 
and everybody's business is his. 


The tolalP" or 

'Die tolah or woighmcMi, 


modi’^ corresponds to the dliarwaie^^ of (ho Man- 
jha country. Under Sikh rule and until very 
ecently he was the patw\iri in addition to his 

‘ ‘ ■ A 


other numerous vocations. Besides his private business of shop.'^ceper 
he managed the malbalp' or village fund, and made out what were 
accepted as patwari.s^ anniial papers for Government. Some account 
Patwaris present patwaris aud their attainmeiits, 

will be found iu the second paid, of tliis report. 

The village menials will find a more snitaidc place in the chapter 
on Agrienlture/as their tasks arc a part of it. 


6 
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87. In every village there is a common finul mivlbah 
Oom.non Tilinao pro- 'lyianagcd by tho lauil)anhirs. There were 
porty ; income nw\ oxp«>n- formerly Various sources from which money 
ture; villugo ce.-i>03. canie into this : — 

(1.) Kocoi(>ts for sale of produce of tlic common laudj and rents 
paid for cultivation of it. 

(2.) ytlrajl/^ or a cess levied on tlie houpes of the avtizanSj and 
sometimes ot the shopkeepers, at tlic rate generally of He. 1 per 
ununin on each sliop or house. 

(f>.) Dharaf^ or tulai” Whenever grain was sold in the 
village it was weighed by tlie tolah/^ who charged at a ceriaia rate on 
cacb transaction, and credited a portion of these receipts to the 
village fund. 

(1.) There lias always heen a good deal of expenditure from 
the common fund, principally on feeding facjirs and otdicr holy men ; 
and, as this generally cxccumIs the receipts, a C(>!!ertiou Inis to he 
made from the sharers. The seeotnl and third sources of income 
have survived in only a few villages; and with tlic spread of culti- 
vatioti the first does not remain in many. Tn the eastenm villagCvS 
the funds are invariably raised in the following way : the larnbardara 
have the power of incurring expenditure as necessary, getting the 
money from some appointed sIiop, and the account is made U[) once 
or twice a year, the sharers being entitled to liave it explained to 
them. The amonnt spent is then collected by a hach^'^ or contri- 
bution from tlic sharers. In some villages the proprietors have 
allowed the lamljardars to realize a small peu'centage on the land 
revenue for tliis purpose, and the latter arc liien responsible for tlic 
Tvinde expenditure. In a few villages to the west (Jagraon and 
Fakhowalj atrafi is stiil realized ; hut the proprietorsS generally prefer 
to divide the receipts, kcepini^ the pul>lio account separate iii 
tliC mainicr described above. When considerable sums are now and 
again realized by tlie sale of wood ou the common land this same 
course is foih)wed In tlic Jangal villages, the wliole village expenses 
are paid by Dharat, or fee.s on sales of grain, tlie transactions in tliosc 
parts being much more considerable than in tlie eastern villages. 
Disputes about the village fund arc eonstani, and the endeavour is 
everyvvhere to deprive tin; lambardars of the power to spend money 
for any purpose. The sharers are usually put up by some knowing 
one to question this rigiit, and the management of the common fuud 
becomes a standing cause of quarrel. 


E— Leading Families of the District. 

88. At pages .258 to 272 of GriffiuV Panjab Hajas will be found 
an account of the Dhadonr Chiefshii), and of 
►li/l'ldor the maiuicr in which the Putiala claims over 

it u'cre rejected on their merits in 1855, The 
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estate was a portion of tins ami of the Ferozepur districts, the vil!a;;'es 
of tins being in the Pakhowat tahsil till the year 1858, when tlie 
whole was transferred to Patiala, the supremacy being allowed by 
favour of the Pritish Govornmont and not by right. It is not neces- 
sary under these circumstances that I slioiild do more than mention 
this family. Sardar Atar Singh resides principally at Ludhiana, 
where he has l)uilt a magnificent house, and has opeiunl a public library. 
His services in the cause of learning are too well knowri to require 
to be noticed here; and he has acquired a great amount of local 
influence. 


The leading family of the district is that of Maloud, a branch 
of the Phnikian stock, of whom mention will 

273_S70 of II, 0 “RijM." 

I may as well repeat the pedigree here, bringing it up to date. 


pnuL, 


} 

IJiirua. 

I 

Bakhta, 

1. 

Mail Singh. 
I 


I ^ 

Dalf'l SiTi‘;li. 


I 


FatU'h Sujan Sin^jh. Mir. Sinj^ni. lUnjit Sinfrh, 

I _ (O, S. P.) _ I _ la.S.P ) 

i _ i . f ;; 1 

Hfl/jinv Singh, roim Sinrjh, Ibnlnn Sinnrh, Sundar Sinijh, 

(0 S. P.) born LSlO. b »rn 18k bcirri 1.8id. 


H«ki kat Singh. 

1 

BaUvftiit Sin^h, 
born 18 br>, 
(minnv). 


The sons of Kama who founded families were in order of seniority : 


I)uu:i ICijfi Ala .Sin^h, Ihikhni. 

( iVnceslor ol IJIiadoui* Family,) (Paiialii.) (Maloud ) 

Ala Singh and Bakhta left Bliadour (wliich had been founded by 
Kama) to Duna as tbc eldest brother, and went to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere about the year A.D. l7;Jb. Bakhta settled a few miles cast 
ot Bliadovu* in the village of Dhapali, where he had connections, till 
he was called l)y a Jat of the name of Sahna, who had attempted to 
iound t[i(3 village which still bears his name, but was pressed by the 
neighbouring villagers. Bakhta built a rude fort which was called Kot 
Bakhta, and made this liis head quarters; but the name of Sahna has 
stuck to tli(3 village, which still has a large iort belonging to the 
hnnily. ALHi Singli, the son of Bakhta, conquered the Alaioiid ilaqa 
Iroin the Alalcr Kotla Afghans about the year 1750 A.D. This 
^vas tire period of activity of the Cis-SaLlej Sikhs against tlie 
Maliornedans whicli culminated in the fall of Sirhiud in 1868. 
Wan Singh died leaving an extensive estate to his two sons, Dalel 
Shigb and Bliag Singh, who quarrelled about tlm division of this, 
^^nl the di8put<3 was referred to Sardar Chuhar Singli of Bhadour. 
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The (leeision tliou given has establisherl tl^e rille of succession irt 
the family. The elder son got two-thirds, and the younger 0Me4hird; 
and it is according to tliese proportions that all subsequent distri- 
butions of the jagir have been itiade within the various branches, 
Tlitre have never as yet been more than two sons to succeed in any 
branch. The Malond family maintained a position of independence, 
the relationship to tl»e Patiala llajas giving it immunity from tlic 
atiaeks of its neighbours. It came under our ])roteetion with 
the otlicr Cis-Satlej (Ide^s at the beginning of the century. 
When the Ltulhiana district was formed out of tl»e territories an- 
nexed in 181() the Mahmd estates were included in it; but the jagir 
was maintained in its entirety, as the fumiiy had not been com- 
promised in the struggle of 1815. The jagirdars were allowed to 
continue coUeetions from the cultivators till 1850, when a cash 
assessment was ilxed for the villages of the jagir. The family, like 
all other Cis-Satlej chiefs, except the six treated as independent, 
was deprived of all powers {see para. 31) ; and its local influence may 
be saitl to have almost ceased, for the Jals, wlu) make up the popu- 
lation of the villages, have little res))ect for any t>n(; who cannot dis- 
play autlmrity over tlnmi. In 1860 the representatives of the three 
inuin brr.nelies were invested with magisterial |)ower8, to be exercised 
witliin the local limits of their jagirs ; and this measure has done 
much to resuscitate the influence of the family, and has placed it in a 
much better position witli regard to the people, who up to 181(5 were 
as mucli its subjects as tlie villages of the Faliala state now are of the 
Maliaraja. The? value of tlie jagir, as recently assesse d, is Us. 85,077, 
and it is thus distributed between tlic four members of the family : — 


(!)• 

Siinlai 

• Utarn Singh 

... 43,130 

(2). 

Do. 

Badan Singh 

... 15,782 

(3). 

Do. 

Sundar Singh ,,, 

... 7,792 

0). 

Do. 

Balwant Singh ... 

... 18,367 


Tlie family, besides enjoying these revenues, also owus a good 
deal of 15ir/^ or land reserved by the chief for grazing, fire-wood, 
hunting &c,, as well as rill holdings of such projuictors as absconded 
on t!;e introduction of a cash assessment or subsequently. Some of 
llie JJirs are of considerable extent, and are still covered with a growth 
of wood. The villages of tlie jagir were distributed between the 
other sardjirs before annoxalion ; and in 1878 between Sardar Badau 
Singh and Sardar Sundnr Singh. 

(I). >Sardar I/(am Singh, the head of the family, lives in RAmgarh 
(near Maloud), where there is a large fort built by liis father, Sardar 
Fatteh Singh. He has also the fine old fort at Sahna. built by Chau- 
dri Baklita; but this he seldom visits. Sardar Utam Singh has the 
powers of a magistrate of the second class, and civil poivers in cases 
np to Rs. 300 value. 

(2&3). Sardar Mifc Singh liad two forts, a very large one 
at Muhnul, and a .smaller one at Pukhoke. The former was assigned 
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to Sardir lladan Singh, who resides in it, and exercises the same 
criminal and civil powers over the whole estate Indonging to his 
branch as ^ ardar Badan Singh does in his share. Sanlar Mit Singh 
lent his best assi.stance in the mutiny, suppiving horsemen and footmen 
to the extent of his altility. For this he was rewarded bv the per- 
petual remission of half of his commutation money; and, while tlie 
other hranches pay two annas in the rupee of their revenue, his des- 
cendants have to pay oidy one anna. Sardar Sundar Singli resides at 
Pakhoke. 

(4). Sardar Ilakikat Singh died in 1875, and the estate has since 
been under tbe management of the Court of Wards, bis son, Sanhir 
Balwant Singh, being at the Wards' School, Amballa, a young gcntlo- 
mau of 1() or 17 years. 


89. The next jagir in importance to Maloud is that of Ladbriin. 


Family of Lad li ran. 


The ancestor of this family, Jai Singh, was 
a Gunn Jat of Karanke Dhirkc near Atari 


in the Amritsar district. He was a member of the Nisiianawala con- 


federacy ; and in the scramltle for territory which followed the capture 
of Sirhind in 1703 A.D. secured a piece of country lying hetAveeu 
Ijudhidna and Samnila with 27 villages, and seven others in tlic Kharai* 
tahsil of Amballa. Jai Singh gave his hrothor, Nahr Singh, one of 
the former villages, Palmazra, which the descendants of the latter 
still hold. J.'ii .Singh had two sons, Chart Singh and Kharuk Singh, 
the latter of whom was a noted robber, and was allowed by his brother 
one village, Tlanwan, which still b(dongs to his descendnnts. The rest 
of the territory went to Chart Singh, who in A.D. ISO!) accepted 
British protection. Tiiere was a dispute witii Patiala as to llic Kbarar 
villages, which ended in the Ludhran family getting four out of seven. 
The territory in Ludhiatia was small ; and the ndatious between the 
family and the Nahha state appear to have been rather doubtful. At 
pages 392-31H' of the Panjab llajas will be found an account of the 
claim to supremacy set up by Nal)lia, and the decision of-the Govern- 
ment of India on it. Although tht Ladhran Sardars, like others of 
the Nisiianawala group, were at times in actual opposition to Nahiia, 
there can he no doubt tliat they gradually heoame to some extent 
dependant on tliat state. After ihe campaign of 1845-46 the Ladhran 
ten itory passed into our hands, and was included iu the Ludhiana dis- 
trict, the jagir having maintained to the family. The deseondanls 
of Chart Singh are very numerous ; and tlic jagir, which is worth 
lls. 24,000 in all, is becoming more and more subdivided. One or 
two of the family have taken to service, Sardars Mari Singh and 
Alhel Singh being UissaWars in the 12th and 13th Bengal Cavalry 
respectively ; hut most of them prefer to eat the bread of idleness. 
It is likely tliat in another generation or two the shares held by many 
merahers of the family will be insufficient for their mainten- 


ance. The pedigree of Chart Singh’s descendants now alive is as 
follows 



C«AUT 8IN0U. 
I 


L'laia >inKb, 

1 

^ r./‘ I ‘*1 ■ 

B^Dgtit JSuigh. Alh(*l Hf»rn;i-n Ilnrt 
BingU. Siugll. 

Chatai;’ 6 ingh. 


Vtt/ir Singh iiA'W Singh, liiija Singh. 

! ! L 

Bucih Singli. j I I | 

I Fabth Ki^han Sli^im JSadhan 

MahrAb Singh. .Suigh. Siugh, bingh. 

I 

I ' ; i 

Sb^r Singh. ShamsJlt'sr Singh. 


The rule of succession is Chuiulavund;*^ ic., the estate 
is ])aMitione(l according to the number of wives of the deceased, tlie 
children of each wife dividin;r a share between tlierii equally. Mahtab 
Singh, Sham Singh and Nadhau Singh luivo still very fair incomes. The 
family also own laiided property, one whole village and shares iti 
several more, aud some very line houses at Ladhran where tircy all 
reside. 


in Samrala 
: Kv^tiu IhidiH. 


90. Ollier existing jagirs in the Samrala tahsil are ; (1) Kotla 
Badla, The founder ot this family >Yns liai 
Singh, wlio came from the Amritsar district 
iu Sambat 1916: and on the fall of ISirhind se- 
cured four villages, Bailla, Ivotla Badiu, Bhari and Saidpur. The 
family, like others of this tahsil, maintained its independence in 
the midst of itvS more powerful neighbours ; but it is probable tliab 
all of tliem would eventually liave been alisorbed by the Phulldaii 
Chiefs or by Lahore but for our iulerference. The villages came to 
us when the rest of the country was uaue.Ked in 1810. The pedigree 
of the family is as follows 


I 


KAM SING. 

f 


I 


Kor Singh, Gurbnkhs Singh. 
I I 

(Too uumoroua to mention.) 


Kutan yin'Ui. 


Gurmiikh Singh, 
i 


L^l Singh. 


Kami a Singh. 


Siiriuukh Singh, 

Hnrnam Singh 
and two o there. 


Tlie (ksceiidiirits of Kor Sinfrli and Guibakhs Singli hold Badla and 

The otlier 


Kotla Badlii ; hut they are too numerous to 
brancli is mucli better otf ; aud Lai Siujjlj is a mau of some means, 
aud lias a good deal of influence. The whole jagir is only worth 
lls. 7,611 per annum. 


( 2 .) 
Jabu Muzra. 


Jdiu Mazra . — Tlie founders of this family were Rai Singh 
and Ram Singh, Jats (Kang), from Amritsar. 
About A.D. 1763 they secured 16 villages to the 
south-west of Khannali ; but were exposed to constant attacks from 
Patiala and the Kapurthala chiefs, who finally annexed and divided 
the whole estate. The sardars complained to the Resident at Ambulla, 
and eight villages were restored to the family. These they now hold 
with a revenue of Us. 10,722. The pedigree is— 
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KAI SI NG IT, 
I 



CheU Singli, 

rr C. 1 



Ivdni Singh, 

\ 


Utain bmgn. 

1 


I 

Gurbax Singh. 

< 

Gunlit Singh 

Daiii Singh. 

1 

SL^r Singh. 

1 ; 

liiihnn Singh. 

1 . 

Snmpnnm Singh 
and lour others. 

1 

Chuhar Singh. 

Gaiifla Siiigli. 

Ui^lian Singh 

h'rtttoh Singh 




ttiid two otUorg. 

tttui two others. 




Tlicre are two branclies — one (Kara Singli^s) residiiig^ at: Jubu 
Mazra ; and tlic other (Chet i at Dhiru iMazra, There is 

little to distinguish these lueu from the Jals arnuiul them except 
their cxtravagaiiee, and not one of tliem is in service, (jiaiula Singh 
and Chuhar Singh are the heads of tlie families at present. 

(3.) Koila Ajner, — Tliis is a jagir of four villages iiequircd by tlie 
, ^ ancestor of the pi'csent holders, a iVIanjlia 

' Jat, .snhiect to the Ahlnwalla Chief, The 

lands came to us by ann<*xatiou with the other IvajuirUiala territory 
in 1816; aiivl the jagirwus coudrmed to the family, half to be lield 
in perpetnity. The revenue is Rs. 4,132, of which the mcaibers of the 
family now receive half. The pedigree is — 

liUV SING. 

I 

Koohr Siiigli. 



Ktinu Singh. 
Saut Slugh, 
Jotllia Singh. 


TirivS family is of no importance at all ; and none of the members 
arc in service. Other jagirs of less note arc : — 

Nishdnwdld; holding four villages in shares witlr (lovernniont 
(Kapalou, &c.) The reveiiue of the jagirdars is lls. 2,313, whicli is 
divided amongst six or seven families. 


Sonliwdid ; holding three villages in shares with Government, and 
having ail income of Us. 5,231. 

iShaimpur] two villages with income to tlie jagirdars of Rs. 2,587. 

Salondi; om village (shared) with an income to jagirdars of 
lls. Ij703. 


These are’ four communities of jaginlars, descendants of old Sikh 
confederacies. The Bhaic of Bagrian (m^ [)arM. ()‘2) and the Dliiix 
Muianah (Arnballa) sardar have each a village in jagir. 

Mention lias boon made in Chapter If of ilie various minor 


Extinct or dcoiycd fami- 
lies : SodhU of Mnelawaruli. 


chiefs who held tlie tahsil at the time of au* 
nexution. Such of these as were driven across 
the Satlej, and have no further interest for 


us hero, 1 need not notice : but there are one or two whose families 
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liare since become extinct ; or who, though losing their possessions 
after the Satlej campaign, raaiutaineci their local connection. The 


or three villages in tlie ueiglibour- 


Khftnuah Jagir, 


rainjKiign 

Sodliis of Mtichiwarali held two 

hood of tluit town» and a masonry fort in it ; bat the j&gir was 
confiscated for their conduct in 1815. A representative of the family 
still resides in Machiwaruh^ and owns a little land; but has no 
position. 

There were a good many branches of the Kakar family, which came 
Kakar famil from the Jalandhar Doal). One of these took 

possession of several villages about Bahlolpur; 
but was vSpoiled by ]\laluiraja Ranjit Singh who, however, restored some 
of their possessions, giving them iu jagir. For the conduct of the 
family in the war of 1815 the greater part of the jagir was confiscated, 
and the rest lapsed by escheat shortly after. Tiie only legitimate 
survivor at prersent is a female, who holds the family fort at Kakrala. 

There was a large jagir held at the time of annexation by Sainbirui 
Daian Kour of Khannah, the daughter of 
Dasoundha Singh, a Majjjha Jat, who had 
established himself at the same time as the other jagirdars from 
across the paragraph 26. He was the servant of Tarah 

Singh Gliaiba referred to there. Daian .Kour \vas the widow of a son 
of the Kaja of Jhiiid ,* and was continued by us in the possession of 
fhe jagir of lier fatlier^s villages till her deatli without issue in 1850, 
when the jagir lapsed. She liad a larg*© fort at Khannah. The jagir 
consisted of seventeen villages with a jamma of Rs. 30,217. 

T'le ancestor of the Kheri Sardars, Nand Singh, was a Jat who 
came from theMfmjha to assist iu the capture 
of Sirliind ; and afterwards establislied Ids 
power over a very fertile piece of country in the south-east corner of the 
tahsil. This was then only partly settled by Mahoniedans and others, 
many of wliom deserted their lands ; and to Nand Singh is due the 
founding of most oC the villages of the Kheri iliiqa, which is now the 
richest and most highly assessed portion of the distviet. The tainily 
maintained an independent position till they were absorbed by us iu 
3816, The jagir was continued to S. Basant Singh, who was succeed- 
ed by his son Hari Singh, who died without issue in 18G6. Tlie jagir 
then lapsed. Sardarrii Nihal Kour, widow of Hari Singh, and two other 
female relatives, llatan Kour and Sahib Kour, enjoy considerable cash 
pensions, and Nihal Kour has a life interest iu the estate of Hari Singh 
which is very large, consisting of shares iu a great many villages, and 
considernlilc" areas of Bir land. The Sardami is a sister of Sardar 
iJadan Singh of Maloud. 

91. Besides tlie Maloud family, there are one or two others which 
hold smaller jagirs in the Ludhiana tahsil, 
Tlie Khosa family of Jats belong really to 
Baukandi in Ferozepur district. They hold 
losa Jagir. three or four villages iu shares with the 

Maloud family. Their revenue is Rs. 3,353, 


Iiheii Jdgir. 


Minor Jaglre of Ludiiia- 
iia tahsil. 
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Thea‘ are two families of KalalJagirtl^ at Butiliri ami Hans, 
wiu) hold the villages given them by tlm 
Aliliiwalia Chief. Their income is lls. 2,506. 

The Biuiie of Bagrian has been already mentioned in tlie preced* 
Bagriati. |hyagrapli. lie has a jagir of four villages 

in tliis district with a revenne of Ks, 6,061, 
as an endowment of his Langaror Alms House (see paragraph 65). 

uhai.of Arnouii. Arnoiili, who has a jagir in 

Aniballa, holds one village (revenne its. 1,800) 

in this iahsil. 

Of the Kakars who held the Ludhiana Bet at the end of the 
Last century there is one representative, who resides in Barauliara and 
is in reenupt of a pension ; while an adoptive grandson of Siulha 
Singh, Gilj also gets an allowance and lives at Mangat. 

92. The children of Maiilvi Rajab AH, the well-known Mir 
^ , Munshi of the Lahore Board of Administration, 

mily of Uujub Ali, reside in Jagraon, where tliey have very line 

bouses ; and they hold two villages of tliis 
talisfl with a revenue of Us. }5,092 in jagir. The founder of tlie 
family was ftiuhammed Zafar, a Saiad, who settled in the neiglibour- 
hood of Jagraon under tlie Emperor Mahomed Sliah, and got a grant 
of some villages round Talvrandi Kalan. His descendants lost their 
possessions wiieri the Sikhs took the country from the Rais. Rajab 
All subsequently recovered the jagir of two villages. 

The pedigree is~ 

MOHAMAD ZAFAR, 

I 

Faqirulla. 

Sultan Alahornod. 


AH Bakhsh. 

I 


i ■ 

BkjaH ah. 


Slidrif llassaru 


.1 

Slidrif Hussein. 


Kustam Ali, 

1 

Kardr Uassan. 


None of tlie jireiseiit generation have taken service. The tomb of 
Faqinilla still stands in Talwandi. 

Tliere are Sodlii iumilies in Mallab, Bliamipur and elsewhere, 
bolding petty jagirs wliich are gradually lapsing ; and Jat families 
in Iliijuauali and Tugbal ; but these do not deserve mention. 

93. The Rais of Raikot played such an important part in the 
mi T> • ft} I f history of this district that I may give some 

lo ai« 0 in 0 . details connected with the family. They 

belong to the ‘‘ Manj’' Got or subdivision of the Rajput tribe ; and the 
ancestor of the liais, Raiia Mokaljis said to have come from Bhatanir (or 
Jesalmir), and to have settled in what is now Faridkot territory. Fourth 
in descent from him was Tulai Das, who become a Mabomedan in the 
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reign of llie Emperor GlnasudcVni Ghori, the fiimily chronicle 
that is about the middle of the 12th century (tlie same period as 
that to wliicli the Gliore\Yali Jliijpnts of tlu:* east ascribe their arrival 
in the part of the country now held hy them) and wis called Hhekli 
Ohachu* His sons, Bhani and Liipal.. came to Hatur, a large village in 
the Jagraoa tahsil, wlicre they a|)pear to have lived hy ])hmder 
under tiie sliade of an unfortunate Panwar Uajput, called Udho, tlie 
circumstance being recorded in the popiilar tradition M\liarui pluu 
Bliarii Kai : Pakara jaua Udlio Panwar/ which means tiiat Bharu got 
the phimier, and Udho the blows. Einally Bharu made himself 
master of Ilntur, uliile Lapal setthal in tlie adjoining Shahjelianpur, 
whicli his deseendants still own. Scvcntli in descent from Bharu was 
Kalha 1, who t(}ok service with a Delhi .Emperor called Alauddin, 
pej’luips the last of the Saiad dynasty, at all events in the beginning 
of the 1 5ih century. Kallui founded Talwandi, to which place tlie 
family moved; and obtained an assignment of tlie malguzari of 
villages in the neighbourhood, for which he iiad to pay Rs. l,:>r)X)()() of 
revenue?, and also the title of Hai. The family maintained its j^ositioa 
as a feudatory of the empire (*" zemindar^^ or *^muslaiir'’0 under the 
liodis and jMugh.als for several gimeratioms, and one of the Rais is said 
by the family chronicle to have been put to death for refusing a 
daughter in marriage to the Empenyr Akbar. On the decline of the 
Mughal empire from ilie beginning of the 18ih ceninry the h'ais 
became involved in disputes With the Governor of Sirhiiul; and Itai 
Kallu; II I, who appears to have been a ruler of very great ability, ex- 
tended his power up to Ludhiana, which passed into his Iiaiuls a few 
years before tlie capture of Sirhirul in the manner described in paras. 25*' 
and 2G, After tiiat event he establislied independent pow^r over 
the wiiole of the Jagraon and the greater part of Ludhiana tahsils, 
and also a large poriiouof the Ferozepur district. The familv was 
on at l(?ast cc)ual terms with tbo Patlnin Rnl(?rs of Maler Kolia and 
of the Phvilkian Clnel’s, willt the latter of wdiom their rclati()ns were 
very friendly on the wliole. It was in the time of Rai Alimcfl, suc- 
cessor of Kalha 11, tliat Haikot was built* ; and many other towns 
and villages, amongst them Jagraoii, owe their origin to the familv, 
whose rule appears to have been very mild. Rai Kalha III was much 
the ablest ot the Rais; and under liiiu the family rcairlied the height 
of its power. He was followed by his son Ahmed, who ruled onlv^ a 
siiort time. In 1779 A. D,, Hai Alias, a minor, sneceeded, and the 
aflairs of the State Yvere managed by two Gujars, called lioshan and 
Ahmed, the latter whom asserted his iiulepeiidence at Jagrjion, but 
was expelled. It was at this time that the Sikhs from across the Satlej 
commenced their attacks under the Bedis, and Uoshau was killed in an 
engagement with them. The Bedis got temporary poss(?ssion of 
Ludhiana, and some of the country about ; but Patiala and other Cis- 

* riio nartifs Kalha ami AIutkjU occur several times in tliis taniiiy. and this has 
some confusion. It was a Uai Alnned wlio foundefl Raikot. but: tins was louff 
before tlie time of the great Itui Kaiha, whom I have called Kalha 11 iu para U 
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Satlej powers took up the cause of tlie llais ; and the Bedis were expelled^ 
In 1802, lUii was acxndentally killed while lumtinj:^ near Jagraou, 
and there were loft of the family only two vvouien — NurMil-nisa, his 
motlier, atid Bhagbhari, Ins wid{>\y. In 1800 Ranjit Siindi made his 
first exi)edili()n into this country ; and without: a struggle dispossess- 
ed the Ranis of all their |)os>essions save two or tlirce villages, which lie 
allowed for their maintenaneo. On annexation of the country by us^ 
this jagir was continued to Bhagbhari till her death in 1851, when 
it lapsed. The representatives of the family now loft are Imam Bux, 
son of BhaghharRs brother; and Ahmed Khiin, another distant 
relation of the last Kai. The former of these Bhaghlniri adopted, 
and he reeeives a pension of Rs, 200 per mensem h)r his life. Both 
have considerable possessions, xMimed Ivlian and bis l)rotln‘r owning 
two whole villages, besides tlicir share in tlie ancestral lands in Tab 
wamii and Raikot. The Iiouses belonging to the family in Uaikot and 
Talwandi are in the hands of these gcullcmen, but with Ilatur they 
have now no connection. 


9b Some mention slmnld be made of the political refugees and 
rye * T n-' pensioners, who followed us from Afglidni.siaii 
III iobv^ uud had liuduiaua assigned to them 

as a place of residence, 

The family and dependants of Sliah Sbnja have resided here since 
our withdrawal from Cabal in 1842. Sluihzada 
Siui»sinjuui gli 4 i,pm. the sou of Siiah Shuja, and wais 
proclaimed Amir on bis father^s death, hut he 
enjoyed the dignity for only a few days. Another of the family, 
Shah/iida Nadir, is an Honorary Alagistiate, and several of the 
rising generation arc in our service as tahsildars, extra assistants, or 
ill the army and police. Tlie family altogether receive Rs. 1,815 per 
mensem in political pensions. 

The family of Abdul Rahman Klian, the Nawab of Jhajar, 
r, . XT r 1 executed in 1857, was sent here after the 
mutiny, and has since resided, drawing pen- 


sions which aggregate Ks. There are three sons of Abdul 

Uubman and an uncle, AU Mahomed, who appears to be the leading 
man of the family. 

Salcli Mahomed Khan, who came with ns from Calml in 1842# 

Avas ill receipt of a pension of Rh. ],()()() per 
Other pensioners. , 1 1 i. i r 

mensem, and bis son has succeeded to Inilt ot 

it. Another Calml pensioner of note was Mahomed Hussau Khan, 

who also distinguished himself in the mutiny, lie liad a pension of 

lls. 800, and his family have now about Rs. 300 per mensem. The 

well-known Mohan Lai (Agha Sahib), Hindu, Christian, and Maho- 

medau lived for many years here, and has left some descendants of 

various religions. 



CHAPTER IV.— Production and DisTuinuTiON. 


Area tlie various 

crops and their distribution. 


A —Agriculture 

95. Tlio followiito* i.s tin raoi of llie 
area in acres nml p(M‘('enta<jes under the vari- 
ous crops ^rown in the district. 


Kharip oji Autumn Hauvest peecrnt 44 


li-lBt OB Sl’ElNO IlABVJtST PKB CENT. 66 


Crop, 


ri 

o 

IM 

P 

Total. 

Crop, 

na 

o 

as 

'C. 

1.. 

ns 

o 

.rf 

'C 

‘5 

P 

Total. 

Sugarcano 

9,322 

1 

3,942 

1 

13,2tU 

o 

Wheat 

65,420 

7 

69.313 

0 

121,743 

IG 

Maizo ... 

30,523 

6 

14,110 

2 

60,009 

7 

Barley 

9,818 

1 

14,542 

0 

21,360 

3 

Cotton M. 

13,829 

2 

4,091 

1 

lv8,r)20 

5 

Gram 

1,098 

29,800 

4. 

30.1)04 

4 

Pulse5(“Motb,'’ &c ) 

1,129 

90,984 ^ 
12 

! dS.lOG 
13 

Wheat with gram 

4.712 

1 

100,782 
^ 22 

171, 494 
23 

Fodder (*‘Charri,” 
Ate) 

6.140 

102.210 

13 

107,350 

1 

i U 




63,093 

7 

♦*Ohnrri” 'ftitli 

Moth,’* Ac. ... 

702 

\ 

30,026 

4 

30,727 

i 

Others 

9.779 

1 

13,797 

2 

23,570 

3 

Kicc ... 

41 

2,492 

2,533 

Total 

82,202 

10 

346,560 

40 

428,858 

oa 

Others 

3,G19 

1 

11,792 

1 

16,441 

Total 

70,028 

10 

260,582 

U 

331,210 

di 
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Suofaroane, cotton and whentare in tlie uplands only raised in 

land artificially irrijjatcd, the nnirriffnted entries? for these crops boin^r 
for the BcH. Tlie distribution of the various ero|>s over the district 
is as follows ; Suoarcano is grown in the first twelve or fifteen miles of 
the Bet, and in the nphinda of Samrala talnsil, and of Ludhiana except 
ill the Jang;d villages and in the country about Pakhowai ; but tho 
proportion is liighcr in JSaturala, and gradually decreases as we go 
westwards. There is also very little of it in the sandy tract along 
the high bank : and none is grown in Jagraon. Colton is geiif rally' 
grown wlnu’C cane is, and also further west; Init very little in the Jagraon 
talisil. The ollnu' crops are grown everywhere, exce|.)t that in tho 
uplands mai>ie and wheat require irrig.atiou, and there is none in the 
Jaugal villages. The autumn nnirrigati'd (a*ops, pulses and fodder 
are the same tlironghout the district; hut in the Jangal villages 
^Miajra ” sometimes takes the place of ‘\i«'ar/’ because, 1 sn|)pose, 
it is more hardy. JSo too wheat mixed with gram is the nnirrigated 
rahi crop in the eastern parts where the rainfall is heavier; while 
in the more aiid tracts of Jagraon, and llie outlying village's barley 
takes tho place of wheat. Thus in tlie east of tho district, where 
the i>ercentage of irrigation from wells is higliest, ivo have a larger 
proj)ortiou of the sui)crior crops, cane, maize, cotton and \vheat ; while 
in the wa^stern jiart (Jagraon taiisil) there is not much inigatioiq and 
the greater part of tho area is under khurif and rabi rain crops. 

96. An account has already'' been given (para, 16) of tho an- 
nual and monthly rainfall. Tho ag-ricultural 
yearbegdns with tlie ‘‘Nimania/’ wi^ is the 
first of the half monthly fasts of the Hindus, 
and falls about tho IStli June. Lands are rented and accounts cleared 
\jp !>y this date, and generally anew start made for tlie year. Most 
of the land has been enjoying a rest of two or tliree months, the excep- 
tions being w here sugarcane, some of the cotton, and palchos of tobacco 
and vcgetai>les round the wells occupy ))ortion.s of it. Tlio monsoon 
breaks from ten to twenty (lavs after the Nimania, towards th(3 end of 
tlie month ol‘ Mir ; and agricultural o|)cratii)ns rommemaa at once wdth 
the sowing of tlu? various autumn crops, except the cane and cotton 
wliich are already in the ground. IfalU of vain at intervals during 
lluMuoutliS of Jiily-September bring the autumn harvest to matu- 
rity; and in September tlm final ploughings for sowing the rahi crops 
(tho land has laien carefully prepared before) commence. From the 
middle of September to tlie end of October thc^ rahi sowings go on, 
and from tlio end of Octolier to the middle of November the 
kharif grain crops are rtMiped, and tlie cotton pickings begun. This 
p(M*iod "of two mouths (15th September to 15tli November) is much 
tlie busiest time for the cultivator. If the rainfall has been good, 
the rabi sowings are completed early in November; but, if tbe rains 
have ceas(Hl t7)o early, and there is not a suttieient amount of moisture 
for tbe sowings, they go on into December, and a lute sliower iu 
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October or November is then of the greatest use. The benefits of 
u fall at this time are celebrated in the popular couplet : 

Tninh plft Diwiili, 

Joi [)hu9, jirt hdli. 

rain at tlio Diwali (eml of October) a wortliless fellow ami a 
<TOod oultivatoraro oil equal terms.” TluM’nl)! crops are hrmi^rlit on 
by sliowers at two periods of the coul weather, about Christmas aud 
towards (he end of Kehruary ; and reapiner be^^lus from the Daisakhi 
day (Ist Bnisakh, about April loth), and tlie threshino; is completed 
early in JMay. Tlie sioj^arcane crop will not lit into tlie regular 
round of the farmer^s year, and requires a special course of its own. 
It is sown in ftlareh, is cut and pressfid after the middle of November, 
when the oilier kharif liarvesting aud the rahi sowing have been 
finished. Cotton is sown liefore the regular kharif seed time, but it 
fits into the harvesting season, being picked at intervals during 
N 0 ve m ber- D ec c m b ( 3 1\ 


97 . There are a number of soils recognized by tlio people, 

, and with appropriate names. Our Regular 
ficiak^* und nrti- Settlement iiitrotlncecl an elaborate elassilication, 

but the naim's used were known in the country 
before this. The land round a village site is referred to as niai” 
because of its situation even in the Jangid villages, where there is 
no irrigation, and no soil so designated in the Government papers. 

Ddkluir” applied to liard soils is a term that has been in use iVom 
time immemorial in the district. In the uplands tlio Jat will divide 
his laml into ‘^senju” (ii rigated) and maru” (unirrigated). The 
latter he will, in speaking to a revenue ofiicer, describe as tibha” or 
ret,” and sometimes as hudhi” if there is any a|>pearanee of sand to 
Justify him ; or, if tlie soil is a good oven loam, i](3 will tell 3 011 it is 
‘•pilak,” wiiicli is a very coarse cakey soil, almost l)arren, and worse 
even than sand. If it is a good dark still soil he will tell you it is 
rarra/^ ehii:m”or katlar.” In a village with light soils the people 
will speak with apparent envy of the dakhar” or ehi}' loam of some 
otiier village, where the cro[)s are so good, wiiiie the owners of 
this latter .sort of soil sigh for ihe light hinds (called ^G'esli”) of tlicu' 
neighbours, which require little ploughing, and where the crops 
spring in the dri(?.st of years. In tlu* Ret (lie peojde sjioak of ^Gnand” 
or flooded land ; ‘haikar’ or ‘dvalhir,^' hard land yielding little ; ‘^pnssi,” 
or soil in which tiie sand i.s very near the surfaco. 


In the Rcignlar Settlement the Icrnis used wore niai” or land ad- 


Chissiliftatiou a<](>pled iu 
former laid preacMit bettk- 
nientm. 


joining tlie site niiti lieavily inanurod ; ‘'tlulvliar,’' 
or liHixl clay soil ; '‘rousli” or ordinary loam; 
and “ blmr” or sand. Tliese wbeu distributed 


over the irrigated and unirrio^ated lands gave laiudi too elaborate a 
classification. Tims in the Dhaia there were these classes of irrigated 
lands ; “ Niai cliahi,” “ dakhar chalii/’ “ rousli cliabi,” “ bhur ciialii,” 
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aiul finally rnohfta cluilii/' or nTiirrijrat-od Initd cnpafile of b('injY wntor- 
0(1 by a well. We liuve simplifiod the (jlaj^sielialion as far as we 
eouldj and bare divided all lands for assossinont imrposos into — 
For the. X) haul \ (l)‘‘]uai (iiialii” or first cdass inig-atod land adjoin- 
inof tlio site; (2) other well lands; (3) nnirrlirntcd ‘^dakbar’’ or 
ronsli/N^f?. learn ; and (4) bbiir^^ or sand. 4’be first of tln^se is an 
nrtifieial edass, bnt tini division of urrirrij^ated lands is a broad dis- 
<inc‘ti()ir, wlii(‘b the p(?oplo tbeinselves rca'o^ndze. In ihf^ Bet no 
natural classilieatien was att(‘n)]>t(-d ; bnt the lands were recorded 
as (I) nraunred and ordinarily b(*arin«‘ two crops (‘^ (iofasli''); and (2) 
nninanuia'd, iK^nrin^jC oin^ crop eklasli^’). Tlicse divisions ai’c quite 
enon^li for pracdieal |)nr])oses, and 1 do not tliink tint ain tbine* would 
luivo been <^aincd by atteiuptiniL; a \uove elaborate classifiealion, Iri 
tlio uplands 1 lK'<j^a.n by having tbreo classes of uuiri ii^ated laiuls : 
clay loam (daldnu*), sandy loam (rousli) and sand (blmr); but 
furlluu’ expcrieuc(Mii(luc(Hl mo to combiiK'. tbc first two. In the Jb'it 
tbero is jvreat uuilbriuity of soil. 4'bo only variations are ^Yltou the 
land is newly formed (‘‘ maml/') wln're it lies low and is moist^ or 
wliere (be sand is near the surface (‘^ passi.'’) 

In (be uj)lands 1 have already pointed out iliat tlio liolitor soils 
prevail aloniif the hioh hank and to the south- 
rioursmb ^ district, while iliosi^. of the easleru 

porti<»ns are mncli sti tfer. Putt in o irri<j:ation 
aside, the best Boil is that which best suits the rainfall. A hard ^‘dakhar’’ 
soil requires a oroat deal of rain, wliich it ocnorally o^ots for tho 
kharif iiarvest. ; but even this crop sulhuss from breaks in tlio rains. 
P>ut (lie most criliod |)eriod of the wboh' year is the time of tho rabi 
sowino-. It is well kimwii that a clay soil is ca[)al>le of absorbincr a 
nuudi ercalcr amount of Tuoisture than a sandy one ; but tlio foianer 
requires a very heavy rainfall to saturate it thorou^lily, and dries mucli 
more easily, which is a Vi^ry important point in this (‘liinato. l)al;bar 
land requires to I'C Iborounidy moist before ])louolii!m is possible at 
all; and even if it lias been reduced to a f^'ood iiUij, but tlm rains 
have stopped too ('arly, it will often lie found to have lost all its mois- 
ture; aiul tlio cultivator kiiow’s lie inav spare Ills seed, ibr it will not 
j^’orminato. If the inoislunY for sowings is <^'0 <h 1, and if the usual 
wintm* rains do not Inild off and arc also suflieient, tho pnaluee of 
dakliar will mmdi lieavi(}r tlian that of any oth;o‘ soil ; but it is 
Biddnni tliat all these e<mtin^O‘ne.ie.s turn out as the cultivator would 
wisli llumi to. On tlie oilier liand rousli or sandy loam is very sale 
lor the rain err^ps. It requires little plongbin^y; and, ilionoli not 
capable of holding* so inneb as dakliar, retains moisture in tlie subsoil 
iiiueh bett(U\ For weeks after rousli land has been |)loun;lied and 
rolled iireparatory to sowinj^j, it will be found that tliere is "ood mois- 
tnro at a fe\v inches from tbcsiirlaoe. I think then tliat the best soil 
of the district for rain cultivation is the rousli, for it is never without a 
crop; wliile, even in the Sanirala villages witli a higher rainfall than 
elsevvbercq we find that every fourth or fifth year a great part of the 
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lauillias no C5'op, bocaiwe sowinij was impossible for want 
of moisture. Mau}^ villages have both liglit au<l stiff soils in their 
area; aril tliis is the mo-st desirable combination. I have 

called sand, but it is really a shifting and samly soil on a good 
subsoil. Bluir^’ lands are poor, and the crops on them are in tho 
most favourable years rather weak, hut they have tlie advantages of 
noeditiiif almost no tillage and rtJtaining what moisture they get most 
tenaciously in the subsoil. They suiter, however, in a year of heavy 
rainfall, and in the villages along the high bank t!io crop is generally 
best when that of tin lands further inland is drying, or when no sowings 
Jiave been possible. 


In the Bet or the saline efflorescence, due to impeded under- 

ground drainage, is, as I have explained in 
paragraph 7, common along the Budha Nala, 
but not elsewhere, except to the west of Ludhiana. 

In the ueighi)Ourhood of xSTurpiir barren .patches will be found 
in tlie wheat fields ; wliilc further west, in the villages surrounding 
the plain of AUwal, the surface is encrusted with it, the land being 
apf>arently water-lo;j;g 0 d, as is proved by the large area under water 
which has oozed out of the ground just btdow tlie liigh bank under 
Bharowal. Elsewhere, in the Bet and in the harder soils of the 
Diiaia, tlie land may show a tendency to saltness, especially in drainage 
lines, this being evident from the failure of the crop to germinate ; 
such soils are called ‘^cliilan” or ^Mvaliar.^’ Pilak'^fe is a soil of 
a deep yellow colour, more or less unfraitful, and distinguishable by 
its tendency to cake. It apiiears to be composed of a largo grained 
coarse sand, like gravel ; and. is tlie worst of all Dhaia soils. 

93. Of the total cultivation of the district 15 per Cfuit. is re- 
turned as irrigated. The irrigation is at the 
present time entirely from wells. In the 
Hot tho depth of the water below the surface 
is only eight to ten feed, and tiie lift very easy. 
The wells here are of two sorts, first kaoha^' or temporary wedls with 
a liiiing made of pilelu (see para. 12), the water being raised in 
an earthen pot suspended from the end of a lever or pole, the other 
end of which is henvily weighted. The pot is pullcil down into tho well 
by a string attached to tluit Cfid of the pole; and tlio weight at the 
other end raises it when full to the surface, where it is em[)tie.d into the 
irrigatiijg channel. Idiis apparatus is called a dhinkali,"" and has 
the advantage of only requiring one man to work it. There arc also 
packa* wells of small diameter, worked like the other wells of the 
district with a bucket raised by bullocks. At the Regular Settle- 
ment there a[)p 0 ar to have been very few packa wells, and people were 
content with the simpler clhinkali ; but witl*iu the last 25 years 
nearly one thousand packa wells have been sunk, mostly in the 
villages just below Ludhiana city and to the west, for irrigation is 
not required in Bet lands further east. The dhinkali^’ is capable 


Artificial irri^jution. 


Tho lowlands or Befc. 


* lined with xnasonry. 
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of watering only about au acre of land; and, although Uie Araicni 
ciiltivafor cun grow ji great deal in this small area, he cun do much 
more w^ith cattle atnl a [lermanerit wtdi capable of waterirjg six to s{V(mi 
acres; and the change is a decided advance. The Persian whiad is 
used ill one or two villages in the Jagraou Bet, adjoining Ferozep\u\ 


In the Dliaia the wells are all of masonry. The water is raised 
. , , . hy means of a roue ami leatlier bucket tlao, 

WAh m too up ciu 0 . eiiarsa), worked by two pairs of bnilocks aUer- 
nately gning down au inclined plane or run. The rope works over 
a wheel or pnlley, raised a little above the W(‘ll on a forked stick. To 
one etid of the rope is attached the bucket, and the other is fixed to 
the yoke of the bullocks, whicdi are driven down the run. When the 
bucket rises to the top, it is rested ou the edge of a reservoir and 
cmi>tied into it by a man standing there for the purpose, when the 
rope is iinfasteneti from the yoke and the iuicket allowe<l to descend 
into the welL Three or four men and two pair of liullocks are required 
for one bucket, and can vveuk fur three or four hours at a stretch. For 


the continuous working of a single bucket well (bur pairs of bullocks and 
six or eight men are necessary. With this coint^Iement it will goon 
for the w hoi 13 day. Nearly half of the wells in the district have two 
buckets and two sets of gear completely separate, so that both arc 
worked at tlie same time. These are much wider than the single 
bucket wells, beiljg, 11 or 1 £ feet in diameter, (while the latter are 
generally 7 or 8 ), iiud cost more to construct. The usual cost is from 
its, 2b0 to Us. 300 for a single, and from lis. 400 to 500 for a double 
wa ll. The compensation paid for wells destroyed by tlu 3 Sirbind canal 
in 1869 averaged between 400 and 500. irrigation is also given in 
places ( Bet and Dljai:-; from village tanks, the water being raised three 
or hmr feet to the level of the fields by means of a basket vvorkiul by two 
men witii ropes ; but this is only possible at certain times of liie year 
when the tanks are full. The water is first run into a small well or reser- 


voir (called ^‘ chulu^')? thence raised by a basket (called 
into the irrigation channel. The basket is limal with leather, and has 
two ropes attached to it, one pavSsing under cacli side and coming out 
at the corners. Two men stand ou opposite sides of the well hoiding 
the two ends of each rope, and raise the water in the basket. 


99a The distance of the water from tlie surfiice and the depth of the 


Spring Icvp! ; Turiations 
in d<*pth of the WfHs. 


water in the wells has been recorded by us for 
cv(‘rv village in the. district. The result of this 
record is to show tliat beyond the inflnerjcc of 


the river, which affects the water level to some distance from tlie 


high bunk, tlie depth below the surface of the water in the wells 
diminishes as one goes from north-east to south-west in Samrala and 
the continuous part of the Ludhiana tahsfl. This variation is most 
marked in Samrala, where it is from 42 or 43 feet in the villages to 
the south of Bahlolpur, to 30 feet at Isru, and 27 feet in the detaclvod 
villages to the south-west of this, and also about Maloud (liudhiana 
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lalisil.) Ill Lmllii&ua the Tariatiou is not so great, the recorded depth 
heing not less than 35 feet in any of tho villages about Pakhowal ; 
while beyond our boundary the depth increases, till we reach 75 feet at 
Sahna, and upwards of 100 beyond it. In J.agraon there is no such 
fall of spring level ; but the depth to the water is much the same in 
all the e.nsfern villages of that tahsll, while it increases towards tese 
south-west, being ujiwards of 50 feet at “ Hatur’' in the south-west 
corner. Thus we have a spring level which approaches the surface in 
the eastern portion of the district to a distance of some 40 or 50 miles in 
the same direction as the slope of the country, and then gets deeper, till 
in some of the Jangal villages water for drinking purposes is raised with 
very great labour; while in the western portion of the district with 
the same slope there is a steady fall from the first. 

The depth of water in the wells varies a good deal according to 
locality and season. It is generally twelve or 
fifteen feet, but in a dry year will fail much 
lower. It is said that during the last few years 
the level has been high. The amount of water which can be drawn out 
of a well depends on the source from which it is fed. The supply 
from beneath the lower clay is inexhaustible; hut most wells are filled 
from the sand, and are liable to be worked dry, especially where the 
rainfail has been deficient. 

100. I will next give an account of the method of sinking a well* 
An excavation of tho size designed for the well 
^ Jteihod of con»truoting a in.ade through the upper stratum of clay 

soil till the sand is reached, generally at a 
depth of fifteen to twenty feet; and at the bottom of this is laid down 
the ‘‘chak” or cylindrical framework of wood on which the masonry 
lining of the well is to be rested. This lining is built up to the sur- 
face, and above it to a height of eight or ten feet, and weighteii down 
while the sand at the bottom is scooped out. The structure gradually 
sinks through the sand, the “ chak” keeping it firm. Three sorts of 
sand are met with in tlie excavation ; first, fine dry sand {called “ reti"), 
and then moi.st, coarser sand (“ rota”), and finally sand which comes 
out in lumps mixed with jiiecea of clay and kaukar (called ‘‘ ghata ' ; 
and it is from this last that the ivater is generally drawn. The sinker 
says that a good foundation has been reached (” pathan lag gnya”). The 
top of the well is then finished, and the reservoirs and other appliances 
built. In some villages the lower stratum of clay is reached (called 
“ panda”), and this gives a sure foundation for the well. A hole 
about a foot in diameter is driven through the clay into the sand 
below it by means of a pointed iron instrument ; and the water rises 
(“ ubal”) as in aspring. It is a great piece of luck to liave a well 
founded on the '* patnlu,” for it can never fall in, and the supply of 
water is unlimited. Such a well is generally worked with three or four 
buckets. The “ pandu” is said to be reached in most wells sunk in 
villitgcs about Maluud, aud occasioually elsewhcie. A well not found- 
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ed on the " pSndu," besides having a supply of water that is liable to be 
exhausted, may suddenly disappear altogether, or gradually subside, 
the foundation being underraiued by the action of the bucket. 

101. Wells are worked with one, two, three and even lour buckets ; 

, , . , „ *nd we cannot judge of the irrigating power 

rrigftting power o a we . merely striking an average of the area fur 

each well. It is usually calculated that a two-bucket well can irri^^ate 
half as much again as a single well ; and at this rate we liave the 
average area watered by one of the latter sort 12 acres, and by one 
of the former 18 (in tbe Dhaia^ I extract tlie following from my 
Assessment Report of Samrala tab.'ll! : — ‘‘ But to form an idea of the 
irrigating power of a well, we must examine the area under the 
various crops and the seasons during which they are irrigated. Rfmghly 
speaking, tlie rabi crop is irrigated for six months (October to March), 
and tbe sugarcane crop for ten months (May to February). The other 
kharif crops, cotton and maize^ require irrigation for nearly four 
months (July to October). The iiuml)er of waterings given varies 
with the character of the season ; but generally the rabi crop requires 
ojie every twenty days, and the cane once a week. Taking the ralii crop 
then, we have 28,()()0 acres watered once in three weeks, or 9,300 once 
a week, and 6,200 of sugarcane. This gives about five acnes watered 
every week by a one-bucket well. In the kharif tbe area is naturally 
a good deal less. The estimate given me by zemindars is one bigaU 
(packa) or five-eighths acre a day for each bueket.^^ Tbe average 
area watered by a masonry well in the Bet is nearly seven acres, which 
bears about 12 acres of crop in the year. 

102. It is expected that irrigation from the Sirhind canal will be 

commenced from the rabi of 18«S3-84 in the 
irhind ranol. villages to the south-wcst of the dsitrict ; and 

in a few years it is likely to be extended to all villages in the u})lands 
lying west of the Maler Kotia road. The distributaries are at present 
under construction, 

103. 1 will next give some account of the ordinary agricultural 
implements of the district. Tbe plough ‘‘ liaF' 
universally used is tbe mona,^^ (see Panjab 
Manufactures,^' page 3U), which is, I think, 

decidedly tbe best of the two patterns in use in tbe province, being 
mucli stronger than the other. It is of course a primitive implement 
with no mould board and no turning action ; but it opens the soil to 
a depth of eight or ten inches, and produces a fine tilth. The various 
V‘arts of it are called moniP’ (the block), thaili ' or ^^arli'" (the 


Agricultural iiuploments 
aud appliaiicetf. 


handle), “ phdla’' and “ chao” 
The bullocks are yoked by a 


(share and coulter), “ iialas" (beam', 
patijali,” or frame work passing over 


their heads into which the “ halas" is'fixed. To the plough is attached 


when necessary, a por” or tube made of bamboo hollowed with a 
leather mouth, through which the seed is drilled. Ploughing is fol- 
lowed by rolling with a “ Sahaga," a beam of wood to which the 
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cuttio arc yoked, the amu staiuliiig on it nu<l driving. The sahaiga 
is ai«a Ui^ed in stiff soils for clod crushing. '' Paraieu^Ms the goad 
for driving the bullooks, ‘‘Jiiulra” is a rake without teetlij worked 
by two men, from one side with a handle, from tiio other witli a rope. 
It is witli this tliat the irrigated lands are ridged off into kiaris^^ or 
plots for irrigation. The ‘‘ kuln’' or mattock is mostly used in making 
the irrigation channels (adli). The hoeing is done with »a ramba'' 
or knrpa,'^ a trowel with a crooked handie. The crop is reaped with 
a datri^^ or sickle, and threshed with a ct)ntrivance called phalla, 
and winnowed by being thrown int<>tlie air witln a pitchfork (‘‘salang^’) 
or tVom a basket called “ tangali/’ The other eiiicf imphnuents are 
the salang/’ a womlen fork with two prongs used as above, and also 
for making up hedges, &e. ; tlie kara,^^ an iron rake or cutter, used 
in place of llie jindra, and worked with bulhndvs in very stiff soils for 
levelling, &c.; the koharP’ or common axe for cuh ing wood; gahdasa/’ 
an axe or chopper with a long handle, the hhide being a 
thia piece of iron about an inch wide and six inches long fastened 
to tlio end by two spikes of iron ; a gandasi^*^ the same with a 
short handle for chopping fodder ; a ''gandala^^ or stick tipped with iron 
for making holes into which the branches set up in the hedges are set. 
The principal parts of the well gear are the ^^charsa^^ or bucket ; the 
la<y' or rope with which it is raised ; tlie paonP' and kohir/'^ wheel 
on whicli the rope works and fork in which it fits. Water is raised 
from tanks, &c,, by a basket lined with leather worked by two men 
wirh ropes (called ‘‘dal’^). The sugarcane press is called a ^M)ehia^^ 
or knlhari/' and a description of it will be found under sugarcane.’^* 
A detailed list of all iruplerrients and appliances is given as an iip|)en-. 
dix to this report. Small carts are used by most cultivators for bring- 
ing the harvest from the field, carrying manure, &c. Tliey are of the 
ordinary pattern of country cart; but do not go Itoyond the village. 

1 01, The implements at the command of the agricuIturistH arc, 


Gf^noral elfetcii (jf the 
HgrioinUire ef tlje didUiot;. 


it will be seen from tins, few in number and 
of the simplest character ; but by tlieir rneaits 
tlie Jats, and a few of the better cuilivating 


Blahomednns too, are aide to show an agriculture tltat \vi!l bear 
c<)m])aris{)n with that of most countries. The operations of agricul- 
ture differ in the various pcu’tions of the district according to the crops 
grown, atid the presence or absence of irrigation. 

In the uplands the wells generally lie round the village site in a 
ring, the unirrigated lands being outside of this. 
*1 ” In some of the small villages of the Kheri 

ilaqa (8amrala) the whole area is practically 
Irrigated, and in most villages of this tahsil upwards of 40 per cent, 
is regularly watered. As we go westwards the proportion gradually 
(b creases to about 10 per cent, in Jagraou tahsil, while the outlying 
villagf^s to the south have none at all The irrigated cultivation i» 
best studied in Samrala wliert? it ivS in greatest proportion, and here it 
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varies ill qtialily from that ill tlie rich “ iiiai’- land adjoining the site 
on which is deposited ail the natural filth of the village besides what it 
receives from the manure heaps, to the land attached to distant wells, 
to wliich manure is with difficulty convoyed and grudgingly given. The 
iiiai circle comes so close to the site as just to leave room for a road. 

It may he said to be always under crop, and regularly bears two 
harvests in the year. In January or February, while the rabi crops 
are growing, the fields selected for sugarcane are manured, watered 
and then ploughed till the soil is reduced to a fine tilth to the depth 
of eiglit or ten inches. The cane is then planted (March-April) and 
watered at intervals, Then the lieUis for cotton are treated in the 
same way, and most of the crop sown before the rains in April-Juiie. 
When the rains begin it is time to sow the maize, and this is done from 
the middle to end of July, in land prepared in the same way as for 
the other two crops. The maize fiehls are those nearest to the village 
and the riche.st, what the people specially denote as niai,” or land 
adjoining the site. The tilth produced by the preparation for these 
crops is very fine, being the result of successive ploughings and rollings. 
When the seed has been put down the field is banked olT into small 
divisions (kiaris) witli a rake (jindra) for the purposes of irrigation, 
each of these being ftusbed witli water in succession. This closes the 
kharif sowings in irrigated laud. After the fir.st one or two waterings 
the fields are in the case of all three crops carefully lioed, the cultiva- 
tors working througli them steadily iu a line, removing grass and weeds 
and loosening the earth, which is apt to cake from the watering ami 
stop the growth of the plant. The amount of irrigation which these 
crops receive depends on the character of the rains. The cane has to 
be kept alive throngli the hottest part of the year, but luckily it is the 
only crop to be attended to then. After the rains have oommenced 
the well has to bo turned on wherever there is a break, and the 
necessity is more constant towards the end of the hot weather. It is 
when these crops have grown to tlieir full iieiglit that the Samrala and 
eastern Lndliianu villages look their best, and the site is surrounded 
to the distance of 200 or 300 yards by a magnificent growth of 
maize and cane, eight or ten feet high. The maize is ripe by the end of 
October, ami is rea|)ed in the beginning of November. The sugarcane 
is gmierally ready for catting about the bngiuningof December, ami tlio 
cutting ami pro.ssiiig goon into March. Tlie rabi sowings of wheat and 
barley in irrigated lands are madeiu the beginning of November eitlier 
in fields near the site, wliicli have just liorna a crop of maize, or (m 
more distant ones wliicli have been lying fallow {“ sanwe”) during 
the kharif. If there is not sufficient natural moisture, a watering is 
given from the well, and this is generally necessary. Several plough- 
ings in succession proiluce, as in the kharif, a fine tilth, and the seed is 
sown broadcast, ploughed in, and the land rolled and banked for 
irrigation. TJie crop gets one watering a few days after sowing, and 
others at intervals till within a short time of its ripening, tlic lumbei* 
ot waterings depending on the amount of rain. The r.abi is off the 
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gronnd by the end of April, and is followed by small patcbcvS of 
tobacco, onions, &c., which grow in April-Junej but most of tha 
land not under sugarcane is left alone for two montlis till the rain falls. 
When land bears two crops in the year, (or tlte equivalent one of cane) 
we have called it “ dofasli liarsila,” i.e., bearing two crops every year. 
Where a fallow is usually given, the system is^ekfasli harsala,’' i.e. 
only one crop in the year is grown. This description of irrigated 
cultivation will apply to villages in the Jngraoii tahsil if we cut out 
the sugarcane and cottoji. The maize gets all the attention and the 
supply of manure distributed in Samrala between the three crops, 
being the only kharif at the wells. It occupies teu out of a total of 
sixteen thousand acres of irrigation in this tahsil. 

105. In the Dbaia uiiirrigated lands there is a very well establish- 
„ . . fid system of cultivation. To explain it, we 

lima'lSl a kharif 

crop has just been taken. When the rain falls 
in Magli (January -February) tlie field is ploughed and left open to 
the action of the elements. If the cultivator has time he may plough 
it again whenever there is a fall of rain, but it is not often that he can 
do this. When the autumn rains fall ploughings again commence in 
July, and the land gets a number of them iu succession, and is prepared 
for the rabi sowings, having had a year's fallow, and being reduced to 
a very Hue tilth by the final ploughings in September. Sowing.s 
ordinarily commence from the rai<ldle of September, the gram being 
the earliest crop in tlie ground, and being followed Iry wheat and gram 
(mixed), wheat, barley, in this oider; and they go on in ordinary years 
till the beginning of November, and till much later if the rainfall is 
bad. The fields are weeded at intervals, “piaji," thistles, &c., being 
carefully removed. Tlie crop ripens in April, and harvesting begins 
about the Baisakbi day (lOtb- 15th April), a little being done before that. 
When tlie monsoon rains begin the land out of which this rabi crop 
lias been taken is ploughed once, and the kharif pulses and millets 
sown iu it wiliiout further preparation, as none is really necessary. 
The kharif ripens at the end of October. The course of cultivation 
sketched above extends over two years, in the first of which the land 
bears no crop, although really tho rabi of one year is followed by tlie 
kharif of the next; but of course the whole of a cultivator’s laud does 
not go through the various stages at the same time. Part of it will be 
under crop at the time that the rest is enjoying a fallow. I have 
noticed in para. 85 tho manner iu which tlie lands of a village are 
generally distributed amongst the community, each sharer having a 
portion in each of the blocks into which the lands are divided, and his 
fields being scattered all over the area of the village or subdivision. It 
is oltviousiy convenient for tlie people of adjoining fields to have their 
laud under crop or fallow at the same time, and in fact the members 
of the commuuny always pull together in this matter, with the result 
that the village area will be found mapped out into blocks of fields 
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nriiich are either cropped or fallow at the same time. In small villages 
there m iy be only two auch blouka, but there are usually a good many. 
Besides the ailvaiitage of the system as best suited for the land , it has 
others incidental to it, such as the convenience of being able to graze 
the cattle over a large piece of fallow, aud the facilities for watching 
the crop?, 

I have spoken of this system of cultivation, (which we have named 
“ dofasU dosala,” or the two years course, 
twrsjsems. yielding two crops in two years) 

as extending over the Dliaia; bnt in the light soils immediately 
«iver the ridge or high bank (our Lower Dhaia Assessment O’ircles) 
the area iiuder the rabi is much larger than that under the kharif, 
because for various reasons the former is found to pay better ; and a 
large proportion of the laud is under rabi every year (ekfasli harsala). 


106. In the eastern portion of the Bet there is i o irrig.ation, 
but the soil is naturally moist, and the cul- 
nmurod**^”" '' tivatioii of manured is of the same nature as 

that of irrigated land in the Uhaia, cane, 
cootou and whn.at being the crops. The “ niai” area generally lies 
round the site, but not as a matter of course, for there are no wells 
to make it necessary that the superior crops should be raised in a 
fixed area, and we accordingly find that it is very often shifted. In 
fact two crops of sugarcane can be grown in any land that gets suffici- 
ent manure, though it is generally convenient to have these crops near 
to the village. JSxccpt for the waterings, the description of the 
irrigated cultivation of the Dhaia will apply to the manured lauds of the 
Bet. In the western half of the Bet there is a great deal of irrigation, 
and the superior cultivation is all at the wells. Maize fcdlowed by 
wheat is grown as in the uplands, and there is also some very fine market 
garden cultivation, especially under the city of Ludhiana from which au 
ample supply of manure is diawii. 

la the Bet the ‘‘ dofasli dosala” system of cultivation is follow- 

Uiimnnur^d unuiaiiured lands in villages at a 

iimnnur^ . distance from the river ; but even liere the area 


nmler wheat is larger than that of the kharif. In this case all the land 
in turn is generally put through the two years course. Thus a field will 
hear a rabi for three or four years iu succession, and then this will be 
followed by a kharif, to wliich will succeed a year’s fallow. Iu the 
movsler lands near to the river a rabi is grown year after year. The 
namaiuired kharif crop is, 1 may mention, nowliere of much impor- 
tance in the Bet. The newly recovered lauds iu the “ Mand” are 
ploughed up roughly the first year ; and “ massar” or some other poor 
crop sown, often without removal of the “ pilclii” and reeds. Next 
year the land receives better tillage and is cleared, the crop being 
a mixture of massar with wheat or barley j and iu the third or fourth 
year wheat alone is grown, the soil having become quite clean. The 
rabi in these new moist lands is often preceded by a kharif of rice, 
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rnaiza, &c. A« a the sigricnlturc of the Ret ia mueli 

iuforior to tlmt of tlie Dhaia, There are oo light soils like the 
Vousli of the uplands, and the land requires rnneh greater labour, and 
is naturally foul with weeds. Besides this tlie Mahomedafi proprietors, 
except tl^e Araiens and Awans, are generally rather poor ciiltivaif>rs. 
The fields inimediiitely round the site, or at the wells wherq there is 
irrigation, are kept clear onoui!;h ; hut in the outlying ones the crop 
will generally he found choked with weeds, the result of in- 
sufficient ploughing and failure to attempt keeping them down. 


107. Ill irrigated lands preparation of the land for’a crop by 
^ , . ploughing can begin at any time. The field 

opeuUious: flooded and allowed to dry partially, and 

then ploughed five or vsix times in suciression. 
This is always tlie method of preparation for maize and wheat; but 
for cane the land is fallow (satnve) during the cold wcatiior ; and 
it is often ploughed like iiuirrigafcd lands witli the aid of the winter 
rains. For cane it is said that eight or ten plonghings are necessary, and 
as many as 15 or 20 may be given. Maize generally gets five or six, 
and wheat four or live in irrigated land. Where the? two rears course is 


followed iu unirrigated lands there are three recognized seasons for 
plougiiing. When the rain falls iu l\Iagh (Jannary-Febrnary) the field 
from which a crop lias been taken in October is ploughed twice in 
opposite directions, and left open to the action of the elements. If 
subsequent showers fall the cultivator may plough it again ; hut he 
has seldom time to do this, at all events where sugarcane is grown. 
Tiie next plonghings commence when the rain falls iu Sawan (Juno July); 
and the land then gets three or four at intervals, being reduced to a good 
tilth, and tlieu smoothed witli a “ Sahagfd^ to keep the moisture in. 
In Rhadoi), wdicn the time for sowing approaches, one or two more 
plougliings are given according to tlie nature of the soil. The cold 
weather ploughing is w^ell recognized by flic people as the most impor- 
tant operation of all. The great increase iu the fertility of the soil 
pruduced by its exposure to the air is easily explained on elternical 
grounds; and I would refer to the experiments r(?eently made in tlio 
N. W. F., wliic-h, if they did nothing else, ])roved that the cultivator 
knows mOiC about his own work than he generally gets the credit 
for doing. The following popular couplet describes the value of 
the plonghings at the various seasons “ 8ial Sona ; Ildr Ilupa ; Sdwau 
savveu raweu. Rhadon \m haguciiia: Tain kiuu bahi tiii liudiia,’^ 


plonghntg in tlie winter is gold ; in Har, silver: in Sawan, in- 
dificrent ; in Bhadon it is repentance,; what is the use of your g^oing 
about it, you lazy rascal Wliere, as in parts of tlic Bdt, the two 
years course is not followed, winter plonghings are not possible. For 
tlie kharif only a couple of plonghings are given in the rahi stub- 
ble, the seed being sown with the sccoiul. Plough. ng is always 
Comm need in unirrigated lands a few days after tlie rain has stopped, 
when the laud is beginning to drv this condition being called “ vatar.'^ 
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Tliree l)uUocks are usiially taken out to tlic fu-lds for the work, one 
always bei.!}; at rest. The plough does not generally go very deep 
in the winter ploughing, six or seven inches ; but in those of the rainy 
season the tilth produced is not less than eight or ten inches, the plough 
going deeper each time. 


Other oueriiUonis ; sowiiiij. 


108. Sowing of the ordinary grains h done cither broadcast 
C'cliatta/^) or by drilling through a tube 
into the furrows. The latter method is almost 
invarialdy employed in nnirrigated lands where it is desirable to get 
the seed wcdl under the surface in contact with the moisture: hut 
tlierc is no fixed rule in the matter. In irrigated lands and in tlie 
Mamr’ the so^ying is liroadeast. The people will tell one that 
in former times wlum there was plenty of rain this was the case 
everywhere. The kharif (;rop is sown liroadca.'tt more often than the 
rahi. After sowing tlie furrows are generally left open, always so in 
the we.sKum parts; Imt iu Samrala tahsil the field is sometimes 
stnooliied ; maize and cotton are sown grain by grain l)v inind. 
Maize, it is said, should be so widedy sown as to enable a man to 
rnn between the stalks. Tlie method of planting cane is described 
elsewhere. 


Hoeing C^godi, gndna^’) is done with a raml)a’^ or trowel, the 
worker going through the field in a sitting 
posture, carefully cutting out grass and 'weeds 
and loosening the earth round each |)lant. 


The lauds round the village site are always carefully hedged in 
tlie Dhaia with kikar or ber brandies fixed 
into tlie ground, and tied toge ther with a 
rope of cane stalks wlncli have been passed through the press 
thathc/^) These hedges are strong, and keep out the cattle very 
well. They extend along the sides of the various roads leading to 
tlie sit(?, and enclose the whole of the irrigated fields. At certain 
points there are o|>eniugs 'ivith stiles to enable the cultivators to get 
to their fields. Tlie people are more careiul than in any oilier district 
that I know about kcejiing animals out of their fields. Each plot 
or c<dlection of fiedds of sugarcane has a strong liedge of its own. 
The unirrigated lands are generally quite open, except in the Jangal 
villages, wdicre the traffic is often kept to the roads by tliick heiigea 
of the prickly mallald' or wild In the BdAbere is not much 

heilgiug of any sort; hut the niai lands are more or less protected 
according to the disposition of the people. 

Cutting ivS done with a sickle (diUri), The cutter goes through 
the field iu a sitting posture, laying down 
n.mhulg.’ biuulfuls as Miey are cut. ’Xlicse are 

afterwards tied into sheaves. Maize and joar 
arc collected in a stack (“ mohara”) in the field, the stalks standing 
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npriglit. After a few days, as the cultivator has time, the heads are 
pricked off the maize, husked and collected in a lieap, where tliey are 
beaten with a straight stick till the grain leaves the cob or head. 
The stalks are stored for fodder on the house tojjs or elsewhere. In 
the case of the otiier grains the sheaves are collected in the field, the 
stack being called “ labati,” and ttence taken to the “ khalwarali” 
or tiireshing do«»r at the village, generally on a cart. The place se- 
lected for threshing is tlic hard, beaten ground, such as is found iu tlie 
“ goerah*' of most villages. This is swept clean, and the crop is 
spread out on it in the form of a circle to the height of two or three 
feet, and the phala or tliresher drawn round and round it by two bul- 
locks driven by a man, or boy sitting on it. By the action r)f the phala 
aud the trampling of tlie bullocks the straw is broken up fine, and 
the grain separated from the heads and husk. The phala is a square 
frame made of four sticks, each about three feet in length, and joined 
at the corners. The inside is filled with kikar or her branches, covered 
with one or two sheaves of corn, on the top of which the driver sits. 
For winnowing a breeze is required. The mixed grain and straw is 
first tossed into the air with a pitchfork (“ salang’’) ; and the grain 
separated from the straw. But with the grain a good deal of straw 
and chaff is still left ; aud to get rid of this the grain is taken up in a 
winnowing basket called a “ diaj,'’ and allowed to fall gradually from 
above the thresher’s head, the wind blowing the remaining straw and 
chaff away from the grain. Of all the operations described in this para- 
graph this last is the only one which the cultivator does not iiivjiriahly 
do for himself. The ordinary cultivating proprietor employs no field 
labour. Ills women bind the slienves, and he does everything else 
himself; hut it is the custom iu places for the chamar or chuhra t<» 
work the “chaj.” There is none of the waste on reapers’ wages and 
other allowances, such as prevail in many districts. Even the village 
menials receive but a scanty share of the harvest. 

109. It will be seen that in the Dhaia iinirrigated lands there 
. is an established rotation, the rabi crops, which 

obtain most of their nourislirnent from the 
soil, being followed by tiie broad-leaved kharif crops; which draw less ' 
on the soil aud more on the atmosphere ; and the two crops being 
succeeded by a year’s fallow. In the U^t and other places, where this 
course is not followed, there cauuot be said to be atiything resembling 
a rotation, for there is only one crop to he grown. In irrigated lauds 
there is very little approach to what conld be called a regular course, 
for the crops here too are limited. Still the people very seldom grow 
their sugarcane iu the same field year after year ; but prefer, if pos- 
sible, to have it following cotton. Some fields liave undoubtedly been 
producing maize followed by wheat or barley, for centuries one may 
say, hut the area so treated is limited to the fields touching the site. 
An ordinary manured field will generally go through such a course as 
this : — 
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Year. 

Bubi. 

Kliarif. 

First 

Fallow 

Cotton. 

1 

Second 

Fallow or fodder crop 

Cane. 

Tliird 

Fallow 

Cotton. 

Ptmrth 

Fallow or fodder crop ... 

Cane. 

Fifth 

Fallow 

Maize. 

Sixth 

Wheat 

Ditto. 


Outlying fifjlds arc not m heavily cropped as this; and those in 
wliich maize and wheat are grown do no t generally hear cotton and 
ca!ie. In fact the cultivation of the two sets of crops is kept quite 
separate o!i many lands. 

The usual complaints are o ccasionally heard about exhaustion 

j., .. of the soil : hut they are not pressed upon one 

Exl,«..,t.«n of the .o.l. I, ‘ When 

it is said that the land does not yield so much as it did 200 or 300 

¥ 

years ago in the time of Akbar or before it, there is no reason for 
dissenting from the proposition. It was then only being brought 
under cultivation ; and there was no necessity for cropping any of it 
regularly. Thus three out of four kinds of land enumerated in the 
Ain Akbari (Gladwin^s Translation, Volume I, Part HI) are fallow ; and 
nwenue was only paid for land when cultivated. Tlie waste probably 
exceeded the cultivated area, and a new piece could always be brought 
under the plough when a fallow was required. The rates of yield given 
in the Aiti are certainly high, but they are for the whole of India, 
and are not greater than would result if fallows were given to the land 
now. Thus the yield of wheat is set down at nine to eighteen mauuds 
a bigah (our standard). 

Maundfl. 

... 7^ to 13 

... „ 13 

... H » ^ 


Gram 

Gur 

Muug 


• •• 
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arul tljrse are not after all very heavy, taking both irrigated and 
iinii rigaied lands. It was in tlie nature of tljings that when cultiva- 
tion had fully developed, a lower standard of productive power 
should be reached wliere manure was not ustul ; hut there is 
nothing to show that within reeent times, such as we have information 
coiurerning, this standard has decreased. The well lands, vve know, 
will yitdd according to the amount of manure put on them; and the 
system of cultivating the unirrigated is in most parts of the district 
sound, and not likely to cause deterioration. 

no* 1 have already referred to the natural supply of manure 
wliicli the fields just round the site receive by 
**'’'^^* being made the receptacle of the village filth. 

The litter of the cattle is collected hy the enUivators, each having his 
own heap, m hedged eiu^losures outside the site* The greater part 
of the droppings have bet'u carefully removed for fmd, and the refuse 
consists of byre sw'ecpings. By the commencement of the autumn 
rains these heaps luxvc attained some diinensioiis, and the rains assist 
the decomposition of the mass, wliicli is carted or carried in baskets 
to the fields intended for maize, spread over tliem and ploughed in. A 
top dressing is afterwards given when the maize has sprung np. For 
the rabi following a little manure is also ploughed in ; but tlie cflect 
of that used for the maize lasts for tlie rabi, as it is not really ready 
when put on, and some more is spread over the surface when the 
wheat is two or three inches out of the ground. The wunter collections of 
manure (November to March) all go for the sugarcane; and tlicy arc 
generally in very fair condition, having been rotting for four or five 
months, and exposed to tlie rain. Top dressings are also added till the 
carm is about three feetliigli, Tliis description will apply to irrigated 
and to dofasli Bet lands alike. Unirrigated lands in the Dliala never 
get manure, as they are much too dry to .stand it. 'riie Western dagi aou 
and Jangal villages have a magnificent 8Up[dy, which is at preseut 
wasted ; but will all l)e used when canal irrigation is introduced. The 
manure is rather inferior according to our ideas, as the most valuable 
part has been taken out : but it has a great elTeet on the soil, and is 
much valued. It would be impossible tt) raise one or two crops in 
the niai land without it. The refn.se of the city of Ludhiana is very 
tine manure. It is bought up by the Bet village.s just under, in which, 
there is some first rate market gardening done in what is really 
poor s()il. 

111. I have eiuleavonrcd in the preceding paragraphs to de- 
, , , . . ^ scribe the agriculture of the district as a wlmlc ; 

Ao|^.l c«H.v,.t..on of a which the lalulH' of 

a vilhige arc cultivatud. Prom wliat I have 
said in para. 85 ahont tlie constitution of villages, it will be evident 
that nothing resernhling a far m according to European ideas exists, as it 
does in other parts of tlie province where the land of a cultivation lies 
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ill a lump, ^onorally roniul h well. The village is made up of a nunu 
ber of holdiugs owned !)y sop«arate uumihers of the community; and 
each owner Inis in his holding a share in every class of land Hitnated 
in all parts of the village or subdivision. I liave deseril}e(l tdie , opera- 
tions separately ; hut every proprietor has to distribute his time and 
labour over the various crops, which are of every desiTiplion, growing 
in his lands. Thus in 8«amr41a uplands a proprietary holding consists 
of about six acres of land, of which 3| (rongldy) will he uiiirrigatcd, 
and 2^ irrigated. Of the former again half will he under fodder for 
the cattle and luilf nnder the common foiu) graitis; while of the irri- 
gated land less than one acre will he nnder cane and cotton, and the 
rest under maize and wheat. But it is not possible for a single man 
to work a holding lalina or katana as he could never alone 
take lus own inni at the wcdl, whiidi requires at least four hnlloidvs 
and tliree or four men at a time. In practice 20 or 30 acres are culti- 
vated by 21 partnerahip, whiclii may he temporary, the land of the 
several [)ropriet(>rs being separately owned ; or the holding may he really 
a joint one, belonging to a family containing live or six able bodied 
men. Tliis gives the result of large pat<*hes of cane, maize, &c., being 
grown, several fields being cluiibed together for each crop. In the 
Jangal villages, where agriculture is in its simplest stage, tilings are 
(liflcrcnt. The division of the eiiltivator\s la!)our is easy enough, and 
the task of cultivation is very light. From July to November the 
cultivator is more or less busy between sowing and reaping tlie kharif, 
and preparing the land for and sowing the rabi. But with the rahi 
in the ground there remains almost nothing to lie done till it is 
reaped ; and after that absolutely notliing for some months, lu 
Jagraon, where there is not much irrigation, the labour is also liglit. 
But in the highly cultivated villages of the east of Ludhiana and in 
Samralii tlie work of cultivating a holding is incessant, and wearying 
alike to man and to beast. There is no rest all the twelve months, 
except for a few days in ihc rains ; and there is so much to do about 
the months of Octoher-Deceinber that the cultivator olten finds that 
he cannot get tiirongh it all ; and loses his chance of sowing his rabi 
ill time, or neglects some other operation. 

112. I will now proceed to give an account of the various crops 
Paiticuiarcrop#. in detail. Sugarcane is grown im an area of 

13,213 acres; hut its importaiu^e is much 
Sugamme. greater than is indicated by this, for tlie value 

of the yield is about ten times that of an ordinary unirrigated crop : 
and the total annual value some Ils. 12,00,000. It is almost entirely 
grown for the manufacture of some saccharine product (called ^Oiatha"^^ 
cane) ; Imt in a few villages the pouda or eating variety is raised. 
Katha cane is grown in iinirrigated laud of the Sarnrala Bet (where it 
occupies 12 per cent, of the whole area), and of a few Ludhiana 
villages; and at the wells in the uplands of Sarnrala and the eastern 
portioa of Ludhiana, the beat crop being, perhaps, that raised about 
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Malond. It is of three sorts~^' chaii/^ a soft, juicy cane which grows 
to a cousidenible height, has a red colour and long joints pori^') ; 
''dhaulu^^ does not grow so high, h.as suKill joints, and is of a gree»i 
colour and less juicy ; while ghorru^^ is an inferior sort, with many 
joints and a great deal of leaf at the top, very hard, and yielding ranch 
less juice than the others* The first of these is the real cane, and tl»e 
otiier two are mere degenerations ; no one ever keeps a ghorrii 
stalk for seed ; and dhaulu^’ is only planted if there is not enongli 
of chan/^ The cultivation in the Dhaia^^ and liet is much of the 
same description. Cane is sometimes the only crop in a field for two 
years, espeeially in outlying ones, wiierc the supply of manure is 
limited. It may also l)e grown witli the aid of a great deal of manure 
in land just cleared of another crop of cane, or of a rabi crop of 
wheat ; but as a rule it occupies the land for three harvests, following a 
kharif of cotton. Cane is not grown in the fi(dds next to the site, 
but generally at a little distance. It is always plan ted, if possible, in 
land that has been cropped with cotton; and in the Upper Dhaia 
Circle of Samiala, we find that the area under the two crops is nearly 
the same. The rotation is generally — 


Year. 

Rabi. 

Khaiuf. 

First 

Ploughing 

Cotton. 

Second 

Fodder, &c. 

Ploughing. 

Third 

Ploughing and Cane sown 

Cane. 


and back again to cottcju, giving a cane, a cotton and a fodder crop 
witli perhaps a little graii* in three years. Tlie cane field is selected 
next to the well, as the crop has to be kept alive during tlie hottest 
months, and always gets more frequent waterings than any other. Tlie 
land is ploitglied not less than seven or eight, and np to 20 times, the 
more plonghings the better* Ail the available manure lias first been 
spread over the field, and is ploughed in. The planting is done from 
the middle of Phigan to the middle of Chet (March), The seed 
consists of joints pori *^1 cut from last yearns crop, wliich have been 
kept covered up in pits in the field. In planting them one man goes 
along with a plough ami another follows, laying down the joints at 
intervals of six or eight inches in the furrow. The plough in making 
a new furrow covers up the former one ; ami tlie whole field is finally 
rolled. The canes spring from the eyes auklp’) of the joint. About 
four or five canes will come of one joint. Then follow waterings at 
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intervals of s^yen or eight <lays in the uplands, and hoeings after each 
of the first few waterings. The fields are very carefully protected bv 
stout hedges. In the Bet there are no waterir.gs^ and seldom any 
hoeings ; and tlie Reids are quite open. The caue in the uplands grows 
to a height of eight or ten feet, and when it hccoines heavy, is pro- 
tected by several stalks being tied together, lii tlie Bet the beigltt is 
only five or six feet, and this precaution is not necessary, 'rhere is 
altogether a great diflerence in the inodes of cultivation, Dhaia and 
Bet, due principally to the difference of natural condition, and partly 
to the difierent liabits of the cultivators, those of the Dhaia being 
industrious Jats and of the Bet apathetic Mahomedans, of the U7ij- 
put and Gujar tribes principally. The method of extracting the juice 
is much the same in both tracts. Cutting goes on all day in the field, 
each cane being stripped, and the flag at tlie top with the small joints 
immediately below it being removed. In tlie evening these small joints 
are separated from the flag (whicli is then used for fodder or for feed- 
ing the boiler furnace) and tied up in bundles for seed. The cane is 
carted to the ‘‘ beliia^^ or mill, which stands just outride tlie village 
site. The pressing is done in this bclna^^ or mill, the cane being this 
passed ill bundles between two horizontal wooden rollers, and tlie 
juice running into an earthenware jar set to catch it. In a corner of 
the enclosure of the mill stands the boiling shed; and the juice is 
taken into this and boiled iu pans. In the Diuiia’' tlie Jat requires no 
assistance in the boiling, and turns his juice into lumps beli*^^) of 
gur’^ or into shakar,^’ which be may dispose of that very day. 
In the Bet the money-lender has invariably advanced money 
on the crop, and his man does the boiling. The [irodnce when 
boiled assumes the semi-liquid form of rab,^^ whicli is taken iu part pay- 
ment of the debt. I need not here enter into an account of the manufac- 
ture of sugar from rab, or of the relation between the money-lender 
and cultivator, 1 have already written a separate paper embracing 
the whole snliject; and these details would be out of place here, but 
will find tlicir place in an appendix.* Sugarcane is the crop invariably 
converted into cash, and may be said to be the revenue- paying one. 
It is very valuable, otherwise it could never have held its own so long, 
for it occupies the land the better part of two years ; and iu tlie 
Dliaia tlie labour of cultivation is incessant. Bullocks stand tJie 
work at the wells and in the belnas^’ for only a few years : and the 
cultivators are never tired of complaining of their hard life. These 
objections make it a dangerous crop to any but the most thrifty 
classes. The Jats keep out of debt because it is in them to do so : 
but the Mahornedan of the Bet will tell one that he is a victim of the 
sugarcane crop, and he is right to some extent, for he has wot the 
qualities which wouhl enable him to subsist while his caue is growing. 

Ponda’^ sugarcane is now raised in a good many villages under 
Ludhiana. It was formerly confined to two or three Araieii villages; 
but the cultivation has spread. This crop requires a great deal of ma- 
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nuroand constant attention ; and pigs and jackals are very fond of it. 
Bnt the (aincs have a ready sale in the Liidliiana hiizai, and the 
crop is worth at least from Rs. 100 to 150 an acre ; and is often !)()nght 
for that amount as it stands hv the nriTcn-grocera. 

113. Cotton is vsown during the months (-het-Har (April-Jnue) 
in fields which have had a kiiarif or a rain 
harvest. The best crops are raised in land 
which lias enjoyed a fallow in the labi sanwe/^). Tlie yield is better 
hecanse of the fallow, and also because the sowings are early. It is 
not usual to h ivc cotton immediately after a rahi, and where this is 
done in Har tlie yield is poor, 'fhe crop general Iv follows cane, as 
explained in the last paragraph. The luimhor of plougliings required is 
not so great as in tlie case of cane, and three to four arc suflifdent. In 
the Dhaia it is grown in the uoirrigateil landsofa h-w Samrala villages; 
hnt !no8tly in the well lauds, and iii <h>fasli or iiiai li('l(ls of the JhH. 
Where grown at the wells irrigatioti is necessary liefore sowing, unless 
there have l)een stray showers of rain in April-Juiu% as there very often 
are. Two or three hceings are given. After the autumn rains the 
waterings are very rare. Piekings commence in Otjtober, and go on to 
the end of November, being eiglit to ten in rnimlier, at intervals of a 
week. Tlie pickings are done liy the women (at all events ainoifg the 
Jats);and the cotton and st^cd are separated by means ofa gin or^helna/^ 
Of the seed part is kept fir sowing, and the rest given to the cattle 
varewan^’ ). It is a favauirite food for the well cattle in the cold 
weather, and (or mihdi kiiu* at all times. is oftim grown with 

the cotton. It is also very usual to run a plougli through the field 
while the plants are standing, and sow barley, carrots, rnetlra, &c,, 
generally for fodder ; l)ut there is verv^ often a decent crop of barh^y 
canglit in this way. A cotton field may have in this way three or four 
crops in it at one time. There are no varieties of cotton. Tlie usual 
sliort-stapled sort of the Panjah plains with hushes three or four feet in 
heiglit is grown everywhere. 


114. Maize is sown at tlie end of July (from the beginning to the 
middle of Sawan) after three or four jiloughings 
with H great tU^al of manure, the best crops 
beiniT raised in the fields next to the site. It receives the usual niimhei of 
lioeings (three or four), and si>rings up very fast, reaeliing a height of 
seven or eight feet ai'.d growing as well in Bet, irrigated and unirrigated, 
as in Dhaia land, provided that it gets suUicieut manure. The ero]) ripens 
in sixty to seventy days, and is reaiied at the end of Oiitober and beginning 
of November. There are generally two to four cobs on stalk. Maize is, 
I think, the best crop of all for the cultivator. It does not require mmdi 
labour v% preparation, and few waterings are necessary if the ruins 
are good. Tlie yield is very great, the value of the crop being next to 
tliat of cane, wliile it has the advantage of a very s|)eedy return. The 
zemindar lives on maize for some months, and it is a good, wholesome 
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food. The stal|:s are also very fair fodder, and last for some time. The 
ordinary maize of the Dhaia has cobs about seven or eijjjlit inches in 
length, with a fair-sized seed of a yellow colour. A sfXMnes knowti 
as baialau’^ is grown in the Bet, It has a shorter cob and a smaller 
grain, hut it is said to ripen in two and a half montiis to three of the 
ordinary rniiiz^'^ and for this reason the seed is used by the Diiaia people 
when there has been a break in rains and sowings are late. 


113. Wheat is grown in the unirrigated lands of the Bet and 
of a few Dhaia villages ; and at tlie wells every- 
where. It is sown during October and No- 
vember, as the cultivator has time for it; the nnirrigated crops being 
takmi first, so that the inoistiire he not lost. Tlte unirrigated lands, 
where not uKUinrcd^ have received a number of plongbings in the cold 
weather, or rather ought to have, for the ordinary Maliometlan culti- 
vator of the Bet seldom does his duty to the soil. In the manured lands 
of tlie Bet and tlie irrigated Dhaia the crop follows maize, in which ease 
the pre|);>.ration consists of two or three ploughings; or, if tlm laJid has 
had a fallow, there have been winter ploughings as in tbc ordinary nnir- 
ri^ated lands. When the crop has sprung it receives in niai lands of 
the Dhaia a top dressing of all the manure then 5 iv'ailai)le, and several 
waterings and hoeings. Tlie waterings are at intervals of fifteen days 
at least. Tlie crn[» is reaped towards the end of April, or the beginning 
of May. The grain is eaten or sold ; and the straw used as fodder for 
bullocks. 

The wlieat grown everywhere is the bearded red variety common 
V • f 1 I f't> the Province, and is called Kanak/^ or 

Gheo, cr “ Lai Ivanak. I he gram of the 

Bet is lield to b(> better tlian that of the Dluiia (to a native’s taste), 

as thetlonr is said to lie more sticky winu'i moistened and pleasanter 

in flavour, I suppose it is u more moist wheat, like the English, Tho 

varieties to vvluch special names are given arc uncommon, and only 
gro>vn in irrigated land. They are ; — 

Mundi. — This is a beanlless red wheat, with a slightly higher 
stalk and a larger g*'a,in lliau the common kind. The yield is said to 
he better ; but th« straw is hani and not good for fodder. The flour 
is much the sanu?. Dudh khdni or Ihidld is a white wheat, also 
beardless, much tlie same in appearance us the last. The flour is very 
white, and mueli used liy ‘‘ halwaies” for making sweetmeats. Tlie 
straw is said to he luird and poor fodder. Phaman or Ihidkanak. — This 
is a very tall variety. I have seen it growing to a iieight of fViiir or 
five feet in good well land. The grain is large ; hut said to be hard 
and not good for flour, and the straw is refused by the cattle, 'riie 
yield is superior to that of any other sort. I cannot say what founda- 
tion there is for tlie preference for the common wlieat, or how much of 
it is due to prejudice ; but tlie use of these varieties is not spreading. 

116, The cultivation of barley docs not difl'er from that of wheat. 

. There are no recognized varieties, cxoe|)t a sort 

called ‘^(’abuli jaii,” which is gnovn in places, 

8 


BarWy. 
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and has a winter grain that ordinary barley. Barley is much liardier 
than wheats is sown later and ri()en8 earlier^ being in the ground about 
live inontlis to six of vrheat. Wheat cannot be sown later than Novein- 
her ; hut barley w ill germinate, and give some yield even when sown as 
late as the end of December. When the moisture in tlie soil has dried^ 
and there lias Ixicn jio fall of rain in ()etol)er and November, the 
zemiiular will go oii in hope of showers as late even as Christinas ; and 
if there is rain at this he will sow late i}arley (called kanonji/'’) 

and gel a very |>oor crop, \vhi(3h gives a yield, perhaps not one quarter 
of a good one, Init still sornelhing to keep him alive. 1 have known 
sowings as late January lOtli ; and, iftlic subsequent rains are heavy, 
the yiehl of grain may be a very decent one, though the stalks arc 
never more than one to one and a half feet high. 

117. Cfram is not usually sown by itself. It appears to require 
good deal of moisture to makei it germinate, 
thongii the plant is hardy enough afterwards ; 
and it is only in n year of lieavy rainfall that a large area is sown witli it 
alniie. The people say that the crop (!ej)cnds entirely on the rain of 
Sawan, Le , tlio earliest monsoon rains, and that, if tiiese are seanty, 
hosvcvcr gf)od the subseqM(3nt ialls may he, tlie erop wdll come to notliing. 
The sowings commetice fmrn the middle of September and go on for two 
wrecks only, as it is useless to sow it after the first week of October. 
It is reaped first of all tlie spring crops, early in April. Gram is not 
grown in the iSet, the soil not being suitable. 

The great^inirrigated crop of the Dliaia is a mixture of gram 
with either wheat or l)ariev, sometimes with 
boti., ami callod ''' in all cases. It is 
sown in October, not later than the end of 
tlint inontli, in land that In-is liad a yearns fallow, and been prepared 
during the winter by pKiughings. The seed is drilled in, and every 
eighth or tenth drill is sown with sarsoiC*^ or rape, Tliesarson ripens 
iirst, and is cut at tiio end of March, tiie rest being ready about April 
lOtli. The reason for sowing two crops together is clearly that both 
of them are not likely to fail in tlic same season. The ‘‘ sarsoif^ is 
sornedliing over and above the regular crop of the field ; and, if a success, 
gives a handsome return. In some years the wheat or barley is the 
liettcr crop, aiul in some the gram ; hut it nmst be a very bad year 
in whioh bot'n, as well as the sarsnu, fail. The berra^" is cut and 
threshed as one crop ; and no attempt is made to reap tlie grains sepa- 
rately. The mixed grain is sold, and people seem to prefer the meal made 
of it, I supiiose because it is cheaper than jmre wheat and still has some 
in it ; hut it is easy to separate the wheat and gram by means of a 
chh?inua^^ or iron sieve, wdiicli allovs the wheat grains to pass through 
and not the gram. But this is very rarely used as yet. Sarson, bo 
sides being grown in the lierra^Mkdds, is also sometimes cultivated 
in irrigateil |>at(*!ics as a single cro[), Tararnira {llrassica eruca) 
rarely takes its place. The sarsou is either made into oil in the yillago 
presses, or brought to market and sold in seed. Almost every field of 
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“ berm” yields sarsoti too ; but in our crop returns and produce esti- 
mates the land is only shown as under the former, as it is impossible 
to estimate the areas and yields separately. 


118. Thekharif 


Kiiarff pulses unti mil- 
lets. 


pulses arc verj iiiiraeroiis, the principal ones 
sown in the Dliaia hein^ nioth^^ {P/iaseotns 
aconifefolius)j mnng^’ (P. Mungo)^ {P, 
liojchurgii) with inhirior varieties (‘ulitul 


mun;^li/^ mahri/^ &c. These are sown some time in July iu land ihat 


has liad a rabi crof^j and reaped by the end of October, Light sandy 


soils are \vell suited to them, and a mixture of one or two of the varieties 


is the general cro}). The yield of ^raiii is seldom very good ; but tin; 
straw is very sticiigthcning fodder. Except in the ligliter soils^ which 
will not bear it, the kharif crop of the uplands is a mixture (d’ tin; 
millets arid these pulses. The great millet is either sown w^ide, when 
the obje<;ts is to develope the heads for grain or tliiek with a 

view to the fod{ler charri”). The times of sowing and reaping are the 
same as for the pulses. Where, as in the eastern portion of the district, 
there is a great deal of irrigation, and the well cattle are dependant on 
the fodder raised in the uriirrigated land, the crop is always the mixture 
of moth &c with charri, except where tfie soil is sandy, and only a pulse 
can be grown. Tin; croi) grows up very dense, the millet having a very 
small head, and never reaching more than a height of about four feet. 
The people begin cutting the whole as green fodder in August, and 
go on using it for two months till the cro]) 1ms ripened. Tlie heads 
of the charri are occasional ly picked for the grain; but generally the 
mixed crop is cut down aiul given without any attempt to got the 
grain of the pulses. It i.s intended that the cattle vsiiould got tlie grain 
as well as the straw ; for it would be a sliort sighted policy to keep 
out the former, as the cultivator well knows. In Jagraoii tahsil there 
is not the same neeessity for a strengthening fodder; and very fine 
joar is grown. There is tlie same mixture of pulses; but the millet 
seed is iu very small amount, and tlie stalks come up at intervals and 
grow to a height often of eight or ten feet, and liave very fine heads*, 
which almost weigh them down. The pulses also have a fair yield of 
grain; and only the straw and joar stalks are used for fodtler. In 
the Janga! villages the spiked millet l)ajra^’) sometimes takes the place 
of joar. In the 13ec cliarri^' or fodder alone is grown, the soil not 
suiting the pulses of tlie Dliaia. There is no yield of gr.'iiii, 
tealled rnair’) takes the place iu the Bet of moth,’'* &c., but it is 
grown only in the new and luoister lands a'^joining I, lie river. Mung’' 

is also grown alone or mixed with inasli ; but charri is the sole kharff 
crop iu the lands of the pucka Bet. 


1 19. Massar’"* (lentils) I have already mentioned as being sown in 

.. , .... newly recovered Bet laud for the first t\vo or 

Masjar ttiul liice. ^ c 

three years. Tlie crop is cut for todder ; or 
the grain is eaten as dal.” It is only in the first year that it is 


grown by itself, the seed being usually mixed with harley. Barley 
and massar is the corrospouding crop iu the Bet to berra” iu the 
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An occasional field of linseed will he found in tlie Bef. 

//?><? dhau'^) is ^rown in places along the river in comidctelv 

new laud. It is a very coarse sort, and tlie market price is about 30 
ceers a rupee. The wliole area under it is only 2,500 acres. When a 
now piece of land turns up it is ploughed roughly a couple of times, 
the grass dib’^) often being left standing, and the rice sown. There is 
perliapa no ci'of) at all ; but generally a fair yield. There is no trans- 
planting, and the crop ripens in forty days from sowing. 


120. These are the principal crops, and the remaining ones may be 
,, disposed of brieflv. San' [Crotalaria juncpn) is 

grown 111 the uinrng’atod lands m\ snilicient 
amount to make the necessary ropes for agricultural purposes. It is 
ready iii October, and is cut and steeped in the village ponds, the 
process causing a most olfensive odour. It is tlien taken out, dried in 
the sun, tlie fibres pulled apart and worked by the liaud into tliin 
ropes, which arc again steeped and then beaten (skutclmd). 'rhe«e thin 
ropes are thou tw^isted into others of tlie necessary thitrkness. ‘‘ San* 
kukra'' ( Uilnscns cannahinits) is grown round tlie edges of cane fields 
sometimes. Indigo is grown in a few Mahomedan villages, princi- 
pally in the Ret. The green crop is steeped, and the dye made into 
bulls after the usual native method. Poppiei^ are grown in a few 
villages for ‘‘ post'^ and a catch crop kangni'^ or china ^ is 
occasionally tiiken at the widls in a bad year wlieii the price of grain 
is high. Tobacco is grown at the widls in fields which liave borne a 
kharlt'crop. It is sown in plots at tlie beginning of April, is transplant- 
ed in 11 week or tea days, and is cut in May. It requires a great deal 
of manure and constant watering. The Mahomedan cultivators of 
the Bet (Ariiien, GniMr, &c.) grow a great deal ; but there is also 
some in tiic Dhaia/^ Mdon<ij musk ('* kharburza”),or water tarbuza”) 
lire grown in the Ret, in unirrigated land. The crop is sown in April, 
ami the melons come into the market in May and go on Ihrongli June. 
There is, of course, a very large demand for tiiern in the city of Ludhia- 
na ; and the greengrocers (*‘ sabzi larosh^') buy them from the cul- 
tivator by the field, when it is known wliat the cro]> is likely to be. 
The price realized is sometimes very high, and is generally Us, 20 to 30 
an acre. The ex(>eiis:e of the manure is considerable ; but the crop is a 
paying one to the cultivator. There is a S('Cond crop of water-melons 
in tlie kliarif, sown in July and picked in October-November, 
Garlic (^' lassan’^) and onions piaj”) are also grown after tbe rai>i. 
In tile Dhuia tiie Cull i vator grows a few square yards of tlie latter for 
his own consumption ; but in tlie R6t large iields are grown and sold to 
the greengrocers. Lassan^' fetches a high price, and is bonglit like 
melons by the field. Popper mireh’^) is also grown in the Araien and 
Gnjar villages. All sorts of native vegetables are grown in the wndis 
in tlie Ret, but I need not notice them in detail. They are sonf^ 
(foeniculniu vulgare), ^Gihania^^ (coriander), potatoes, ‘‘ Arabi^^ (the 
edilile arum), salganR^ (turnijis), muli^^ (radishes), ajwain,^^^ 

kira^’ and “ kakri’^ (encumbers). 


i'ty diotis a j wain.’* 
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Tlie cotton at flio wells is usually followed by a {;vecu fodder 

liabi fodder crops. (fenugreek), “ senji” (trcloil) 

grown alone or mixed with b-irky, or bv a 

crop of carrots, which are largely eaten by the people themselves and 
also given to cattle. 

121. The following is a calendar sliowing the ordinary round of 

Agrieuliural calcnd,.r. »ffneultural work of the year - and it will be 
found to contain much of the infonnatiou 
scattered over the preceding paragraphs. 



Name of Month. 

1 

1 

No. 

Vernacular. 

1 

English. j 

1 

State of Agriculture, 

1 

Chet 

March -April 

Cano phmtcd up to lofli. Colton sow- 
ings all through IIkj nionlli ; also 
melons up to 15lh. Wh('?ifc crop 
irrigated once ; and if r^iii falls nn- 
irriguted lauds plouglied for rwxt 
rabi. At the end of the moiuli 
sarson aud tlicu barley reaping 
begun. 

2 

Baisaldi 

April- Alay 

All rabi crops ripe ; gram, borra,” 
wheat reaped first in unirrigated and 
then in irrigated lands. Threshing 
begun. Cotton sowings and cauo 
watered all through the moutlu 

3 

Jet 

May- June ... 

1 

Threshing completed, and grain and 
straw .stored. Cottou sowings and 
cane watered. 

4 

Hai- 

Jmie-July 

i 

Cotton sowing completed by 15tli, and 
cane watered, lioins c(»inmence hy 
the middle or end of tbe month ; 
and one or perhaps two plougliings 
for the autumn unirrigat(^d crop 
given ; and one in the land intended 
for the rabi : san sown, and moth, 
chani Ac ."O wings commenced. 

5 

Sawan ... 

July- August 

Maize sowings commenced, and all 
kharif sowijigs sliould be completed 
hy middle of the month. Then the 
ploughings for the rabi commence, 
and three or four given. Kharif 
well crops watered if necessary. 

6 

Bliadon 

August-September... 

Ploughings for the rabi and kharif 
crops watered if necessary. 
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Namb op Mobtu, 


jro. 

Vernacular. 

English. 

Name of Agriculture, 

7 

Assoj 

Scptembei-'October 

liabi sowings bej:un in unh'rignted 
l.Mnd.s. dram from Ist to ioth, and 
then “berra.’"^ 

8 

Katak 

October- November 

RaVti sowings (roiitinnetl and complet- 
ed, the irrigated lauds last of all ; 
jnui by the middle of tlio month 
hliarif harvesting Ci)inmeiu*es., 

Cotton picked all ihroUi,di the 
inouiJi. Kharif erop.s watered in 
these two months as necessary. 

”l 

i 

Magar 

N oTember-December 

Late rabi sowings, Kharif crops 
i Ihreshed in first half of the montli 
Cotton pickings t^o on ; irird cane 
pru.ssing commences towards end 
of montln 

10 

Poh 

Deeein her- Jainiary 

Cotton pickings completed, and canc 
cutting; and pref-sing goes on. Ihibi 
crops irrigated. 

11 

Magh 

January -February M. 

Cane cut and pressed ; rnbi crops 
watt?red. Lands ploughed for cano 
and for next rabi if rain falls. 

12 

Pliagan ... 

February-March ... 

Rabi crops watered ; cane and cotton 
sowings comineiico from the hitter 
end of the month. 


In ail Appendix will bo found a collection of vSayings current 
amongs>t the villngers, which contain much practical wisdom, and illus- 
trate many points on the agriculture of the district, giving the jiro- 
per seasons for the various operations, &c. They would take up too 
much room in the body of the report. 


122. The subject of fertility of the soil and the average yield 
j of the various crops will be considered in the 

veragoy.e t. Second part of this report, when I give the 

results of the experiments made during settlement operations. 

The agriculture which I have described in the preceding para- 
, . . , graphs is of much the same character as it lias 

been for the last century or two. With the 
increase of population the land has come to 
be more heavily manured and cropped, but the manner of tilling it 
has remained unchanged. No new staples have been introduced 
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within recorded memory. Tim agriculture k, T tliiuk, per^'eelly sound ; 
and it would not he easy to show a Jat how he could do hotter with 
the capital at liis disposal. A better sugarcane mill may take the place 
of the present clumsy machine; and improvements maybe efiVoted 
ill the forui of tlie |)loiigh ; but I do not see that rnucli is to lie done 
ill the way of introducing new staples or manures. There are some 
points in wliioh the people might be instructed ; but there are not 
many iu tlie present system which could be pointed out as really faulty. 
A Jat would willingly adopt any real improvement within his uioaiis, as 
he is not prejudiced. For the ordinary cultivator of the bet one has 
only to set up his ncigldjour the Araieu or the Hindu Jat of the 
Dluiia as au example of what he might do. 


^ , . Eiironeau enterprise has not as vet obtain* 

cd any tooting in the dtstnet; nor is it likely 
to do so, as there does not appear to be any' opening. 

There are a few gardmis round the city of Ludhiana in wliicli 
fruit trees are grown, Imt none clsewdiero ; 
and the supply of fruit is derived from other 
districts. Even if the people liad the iuelinatiou to plant such 
gardens, they ci)ul(l not be much of a success for tlie soil is not 
generally suited to tlie growth of fruit trees. 

1 have already (in para. 11) referred to the subject of arboi ieuUurc: 

. , . The roads uudor district uianagomont liave 

good avenues ot ^‘sbisluun, sins, “ kikar/ 
&c., and tlie Grand Trunk Road is also lined with trees in places. 
There are two plantations under the Forest Department ; but the 
absence of waste lands puts out of the question any projects for 
raising them in village areas. Tliere is quite as much wood grown 
as the people require for ordinary purposes. 


133. I now come to give some account of tlic calamities to 
which the agriculture of the district is exposed, 
OjUfiinitica of seasoji : most important is here as in 

otlier districts — drought. It will be evuleiit 
from tlie general description of tlie physical conditions of the district, 
and that given of the agriculture in this cliapter, tliat the efFcots of 
a failure of the rainfall on the various tracts are very (lifFeient. The 
low-lying Bet sutlers little from a mere deficiency of rain, for iu the 
greater part of it, i,e. all above Ludhiana, the normal rainfall is 
higli (30 — ;17 inches), and the soil is naturally moist. On t\\o other 
hand too heavy a fall often injures the crops. The annual floods of 
the river cover the country to a distance of one or two miles from its 
regular banks along the whole course of GO miles ; and the percolation 
reaclu?s much fiirtlier, Pargana Nurpur, which is tlie lower half of 
the Ludhiana Ber, has a considerable proportion of irrigation, while 
tiie Jagraou Bet is all under the iutluence of the river. Iu the up. 
lands of the Samrala tahsil there is 40 per cent, of irrigation, and iu the 
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raJit of' Liidliiana 25 to 30, l!ie rainfall varying from 30 to 25 indies. 
In the south-western parts of Luilliiatia (about Pakliovval) and in 
Jagraon tahsil we have a rainfall deereasing from 25 to less than 20 
indiCSj and the proportion of irrigation 15 in tiie former^ wliile it is 
only 8 jjer cent, in tlie uplands of Jagf aon. Finally in tlie Jangal 
detached villages the rainfall is 17 to 15 inches; and there is no 
irrigation. A failure of the autumn rains afleets the whole of the 
uplands to some extent, hi th(3 higiily irrigated tracts of the east 
tlie well cattle de|>end on the fodder growni in the unirrigated 
fields and on the grass; and a dclicieiicy of fodder means 
that they will be nnicli under-fed, while at the same time tfitjy 
are worked miich liarder than iisnal, for the kliarif well crops require 
more frequent waterings, 'riiese kliarff crops arc inmdi improved 
by rain, as well water only reaches tlie roots; but an average yiedd 
is oi)tained fnnu tlicm in a year of deficient rainfall. When the 
time for the rabi sowings arrives, if the rain still holds off, the wells 
are workiii incessantly, and water taken to all fields within rench, 
sometimes to very great distances, in onh'r to produce the necessary 
moisture for tlie germination of the seed. 1 believe that nearly 20 per 
cent, i)f the cultivation of tahsil Samraki can be <‘overed in this 
way. besides tlie 10 per cent, regularly irrigated. The supply^ of 
w^ater in tlie vvclLs is of course limited in most villages, particularly^ 
in such a season as that in wldeli it would be used for tliis purpose; 
but the cultivator is willing to neglect his kliarff to some extent in 
order to insure a sowing of the unirrigated rabi. There is likely 
to be some rain in the winter, and the fields sown will then have a 
good crop without further assistance. Ibit, if the rain is not sulfi- 
oient for sowing, a large area of the siilTer sfiils must always remain 
uncropped, and the cultivator loses tins ; while probably one or two 
of his bullocks give way. He will generally have enough grain in 
s^tore to put him over the bad .season with the aid of what he gets 
from the land irrigated and unirrigated on which he lias raised a 
crop; and he will sow patches of carrots, chini, &o., at Ids well. 
Carrots appear to be the great article of food on which the cultivator 
falls back on such occasion wherever wells work, and the praises of 
the vegetable are celebrated in the popular rhyme:— 

Giyaran pnjrali ; ('linja pnrblint di ari : 

butiluiM, tatigun 8uk)iia ; kite tid us^dre. 

A bad season, i. e. the failure total or partial of two liarvestxS, 
for the rabi will never be much if the kharff is ban, may or may 
not leave the cultivator in the money-lenders' books for the price of a 
bullock or for some grain, this depending on the state of his pocket 
and the amount of grain he had to start with. A second bad year, 
one in which the fodder dried up, and the wells liad to be used for 
sowing the rabi, would be likely very seriously to cripple the resources 
of the wdiole [lopulation, and involve them in debt to a large extent. 
Such was the calamitous famine of 1783 A.D,, but the conditions are 
much altered since then owing to increase of irrigation ; and such au 
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event is not likely to occur even once in a contary* In tlie western parts 
a failure of the autumn rain means the loss of both harvests over a 
large urea of unirrigated land, although the wells can be used for 
sowing tlie rabi here also, and some villages on the Ferozepur border 
have wells wliich are used to a very limited extent in ordinary years, 
having been sunk as something to fall back on in a year of drought. 
But the whole area so protected is limited, and tlie loss of tlie fodder 
crops would be followed by a great mortality amongst the cattle. I 
am told th'iit in 18(50 ami 18(i<S, the last occasions on which there has 
bcem anything iesenil)ling a drought, the people from the Jangal 
began in August and Sept<‘nihcr to swarm over tl>e country in search 
of straw and otlier fodder, just as they have been doiiig this year* 
As the drought continued every one wanted to dispose of at least 
some of his (jattle, and the price fell, till a good bullock would not 
fetch a few rupees. Tlnm the cattle began to be turned out owner- 
less, and died all over the country. But the people themselves were 
well off. Most families will be found to have in store at any tim(? 
tlie grain of two rabi liarvests ; and many of three or more, espe(;ially if 
the seasons liave lieen good everywhere and prices low. Tlie Jats 
watcjli the market very keenly, and sell what they calculate they can 
sirare at the most favourable time. What suits the villager of these 
>ve*stern parts best is to liavc good harvests here, a famine somewhere 
else, and the consequent higli prices. Such was the combination in 
1877-78 when famine prices followed very fair liarvests throughout 
the district, owing to the drain towards the Deccan. But, even if the 
Reason has been a bad one in the district, most land-owners will be 
found to profit Iry famine prices, provided of course that the granaries 
liave not been depleted in previous years ; and I doubt if they ever 
will be again unless by two bad seasons in succession and the failure 
of all four harvests. The immense profits made by the sale of grain in 
the tliree years — 18d0, 1868 and 1877 — has greatly encouraged tlie stor- 
ingof it 3 and I believe that another year of famine prices would find 
the stocks in the liouses of the agriculturists aiuch larger than they 
have ever been before. If the succeeding year is a good one, the 
cultivator has probably more than recouped his losses by the profits ou 
the sale of his grain, and can purchase cattle to make up for what has 
perished. But in all probability he bad more to start with than 
were actually required for his simple agriculture, and can go on for a 
year or two with a reduced number. A second bud season would of 
course do injury, more or less according as the failure of crop was 
total or partial. There would be a further and more general loss of 
cattle; and the cultivator would have to keep all his grain for his 
own consumption. There has, happily, been no such combination 
under our rule as the complete failure of four harvests in succession ; 
and, as within the next two or three years the distributaries of the Abohar 
and Bbatinda branches of the canal will have brouglit the means of 
irrigation within the rea(3h of every village that requires it in Jagraon 
and in the soutli and west of Ludhiana, we may say that its occur- 
rence has now been rendered impossible. When the irrigation from 
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the canal has been fully developed, there will be no part of the uplands 
with less than 25 or 30 per cent, of its area protected. 


121 . 

History of 
srurcities. 


With tliis explanalion of the maiuicr in ^v!^i^^h tlic various 
portions of tlic di.strict :ire liable to be uffect- 
fimiines and drou;n;lit, I will proceed lo give sucdi in- 

formation as I have been able to collect about 


theliistorv of the subject. Tlie earliest famine of which men talk is 
that of Sambat 1787 (A.l). 1730). The memory of it is preserved 
in the saying ^^sat-assiake maria hna/^ applied to a man who has got 
food, and refuses to feed a starving beggar ; but I can learn no particulars 
as to how the people lived, or what was tlie extent of its ravages. There 
was drought in A.l). l759 and again in 1770, but apjiarcntly no 
famine j and the elfects were only f<-lr, fur a few months. The memory of 


Famine ef 1810. 


tliese visitations has been effaced by tbat which 
followed. 'I’he terrible famine of Sambat 


1<S1() (A.l). l78o). called ‘^chalia,” appears to have spared no part of 
Northern India, and this district suffered willi the r(‘st of the covintry. 


It began witli tlie failure of the autumn rains of Sambut 1831), tliere 
being little or no yield in the kharif and following rahi liarvcsts. Prices 
rose from Bliadou (Saml)at 1839), aiul by Baisakh (Sambat 1840) wheat 
was selling at ilO seers katcha (8 seers packa) a rnp('e, Eain fell 
in liar but not afterwardsS ; and the khaiif crops of Sambat 1840 all 
withered. In Katak of tliat year wheat was at 8 seers katcha (3^ seers 
packa) a rupee; ami, if we consider the difference in the value of 
money then and now, we may realize the extent of calamity from this. 
The rabi was not sown except at the wells, of which there were uofc 
nearly so many as n()\v. In diet Sambat 18 14 there was rain, and grass 
&c. grew : and in liar tlie usual autumn rains began. Tlie kharif 
and rabi following were very good. The pressure of famine 
lasted nearly 21 years altogether, and the mortality must have 
been tremendous. Grain could not be bouglit for money ; and 
people are said to have died with l)ags of rupees under their heads. 
All natural afftjctioii was lost sight of, and parents r()bl>cd their 
cliildren of Iheir food, and looked on to see them die. Many emi- 
grated beyond the Jamua, where there appears to have been some- 
thing to live on. People are even saiii to have been driven to canni- 
balism. The cattle di^-d everywhere; and when the rain did come 
men had to drag the plough through the fields. Tlie green crop was 
eaten wiienever the heads were formed, and many lost their lives from 
sickness brought on by improper food. Famine was as usual 
followed by disease, Tlie people appear to have been able to re- 
sume tlie cultivation of their land, and I he country gradually 
recovered its prosperity ; but the horrors of the ^^chalia^^ will long b« 
remembered. It is worthy of remark tliat not a single village was 
totally deserted in this famine. Proprietors abandoned tlieir land 
liere and tlicre, and many must have died ; but the mass of them adhered 
to their villages, probably in most cases because there were wells 
at which the survivors could eke out some sort of existence. The 
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history of no villajnre, as far as I know^ rontains any allnsioii to its 
having been deserted at this time; and the few t)»at date their 
lonnduiion fra>m a later period tliiin the ehalia^^ were settled by the 
rider of the time in the surplus area of some old village eoutravy 
to the wishes of the rightful owners. 

The next famine was in Saml)at 1801) (1812-13 A.JX) Tlie kliarif 
_ of Sambat 1808 and rahi following were poor, 

Sambat; and fodder scarce. Kain fell at first, but 

stopped;, and the klianf of Saudiat 1 8(>9 and rahi succeeding failed, except 
at the W(dls. Grain rose to IS seers katclia (7 seers jiaeka); and 
straw was not to he had. There was a tremendons loss of cattle, 
and oxen ceased to have any value, being given away for nothing 
or turned loose in the fields. 

The autumn rains of Sambat 1870 were good, and prices fell. The 
loss of human life was not perliaps very great, and was confined to 
the poorer classes, laborers and arti:?ans, in the towns and villages. 

The history of the nabiid"^ orsearcity of Sambat 18!}() (1833 A.D.) 

, hsas follows. Grain was selling at two inaunds 

Sambat 1890 mul 1894. / i ^ m 

(packa) a rnjiee when it liegain Ihe autumn 

rain of Sandiat 1890 failed; and the two harvests produced iilmovst nothing 

except at the wells, where there were carrots, &c., as usual. The loss 

of human life and of cattle appears not to have been considerable ; 

and the price of gram was never liighcr than 17 seers packa; bub 

this was of course very dear for those times, and would mean eiglit 

or ten now. In Sambat 181H there was a scarcity, but not of much 

severity. The people had not, however, recovered from the ninety.'^ 

AVitness the couplet : — 

Nawc tboM bacho rhoiir-anwo jie inaro. 

Dint? budal, rate tiire.” 

Saved from ihe 90^ succumbed to 94; tbere were clouds by 
day and starry nights.^^ 

Of the next scarcity, that of 1860-01, we have official information. 

The account for tliis district is as folloW'S ; 
8».nb,>t U\7. 1 <J 1 7 (1 ^c,{) A.D.) was poor, 

the winter rains having failed ; and the price of wheat rose to 31 
seers packa by Ihiisakli. There was rain in Har, but not in the 
following months; and the kharif was sown, but withered. There was 
a great drain on the grain stores of this district caused by the scarcity 
in those to the south ; and the price of \vlie«at rose till it reached at 
one time scvoii or eight seers a rupee. The rabi wuis very poor, 
but did not fail entirely; and the rains of 1918 were plentiful. There 
was a great scarcity of fodder and a considerable loss of cattle ; but 
none of human life from actual starvatioti, in the villages at all 
events. It was a famine in the Bangar^^ country (Rohtak, Hissar, &c.), 
and numbers flocked northwards from those parts, Our people say 
Kdl Bangar thou upje bura/^ “ a famine coming from the Bangar 
is bad,^^ The stores of grain were sold at an immense profit^ which 
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prol)rib]y more than eompcusated for the loss of cattle* The scarcity 
of Samlmt lt)17 will he found to he the turning!; point in the fortunes of 
many afrrienltnrists of the westinm and janji^al villages. Most of 
tlioin liad grain in store ; hut the unlucky few that had not were 
couipplled to incur a debt of wliicli they luive never got rid. Mort- 
gages in Jagraon tahsil can he as often as not he traced hack to the 
t. 17 satarali^^j or the following 25 (*‘ panji There was 

some acute distress amongst tlie lower classes in the tovvns ; but the 
whole famine expenditure appears to have aniounted only to about 
lis. fijOOO ; and, ailhongli a suspension of 3 per cent of the revenue was 
considered necessary, the balance was realized at once. Captain 
(afterwards Colonel) McNcile writes in 1861 that the money-lenders 
were complaining that tlie Jats had paid off all their dclits and taken 
the grain tra(ie com|)Ietely out of the hands of the regular mendiantsS, 

Tlie scarcity of 1869-70 was. as regards this district, of much 

. , ^ ^ the same character as that of 18()l)-6[; hut 

oiunbiit I92i>. 1 i.i wi‘* i 

the harvests were better, and the injury (l<nie 

was confined to a not verv' consideralile loss of cattle, and to d<d)t 
incurred by individuals from this cause, or from their having to pur- 
chase grain ior lood. Wheat went as liigh as eight or ten seers a rupee ; 
but the people atfeeted by tliis were »is usual the artizans and laliour- 
ers in the towns. There was on both occasions a good deal of im- 
migration from the south of starving people. The wliole expenditure on 
relief works was Us, 7,0(K), entirely in the towns. On the oilier hand 
the mass of the agricultural population, at all events of the western 
parts of the district where the effects of famine ongid; first to be felt, 
profited greatly liy the liigh [)ri(!es as in 1869; and I believe that the 
advantages to them as a whole far outwciglnal the evils. Nominal 
suspensions to the amount of Us. 2,500 were sanctioned ; hut 
recovered next year. 

In tlic reports of 1877-78 Ludhiana figures as unaffecied.^^ 

^ ^ The harvests were very fair : hut prices were 

' * run up to famine rates in consequence of tlic 

demand from the Nortli-Western Provinces, Madras and Bombay. 
This was to to the entire benefit of the cultivator, and to such as had 
stores of grain. 

Tims w’c have the liistory of the last century as follows : A terrible 
^ , famine with immense loss of life iti A.D. 1783; 

General conclusion. acutc distress ill 1812, and distress in 1833 

and 1837 felt by most people. But for the development of comma- 
jiications which took place after annexation, I do not tliink that 
prices would have been very high in 1860 and 1868 ; and it is probable 
that the gain to the agrienltiual population was greater tliau the loss 
in tliose years. There is, however, a very considerable portion of both 
town and vilhige population who will always be affected by a rise of 
prices, tlie classes who subsists by labour paid for by a (.ash wage; 
and to these must be added the numbers of immigrants wlio are 
driven into this district by famine in the country to the south of it. 


1S77-78 A, D. 


General conelusion. 
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125, I will give next au aecoiint of some of the minor 
... calamities of sea.son and of the pests from 

Mmor culiunities, i • t 1.1 

winch the crops svincr. 


“ Agnt,’* 


or Agat^^ is a north wind which blows for a dny or 
, „ two about lihadoii 22nd (middle of September), 

' and breaks the maize stalks, besid<‘s injuring 

in a less degree tlie cane and cotton. The name is tliat of a demon 
who is sufiposcd to <;ros8 the country on his way from the liills to 
C’eylon, and spreads ruin amongst the crops in his course, wliieh is 
generally only a few miles wide. His advent is followed by the ap- 
pearance of the bird e;»lled maniola’’ (wagtail) ; and is realty the 
beginning of the cold weather. Witness the C(>u[>let : — * 

iJl a loM (eri tmia LiiMkn nuti oliari 
Naiiia nil' Siiinlia ; inaklmn nun [} »i’ }:ia liiilh.'” 

Bliado!! by your 22nd day Agafc sets out for Lanka ; the streams 
and wat<‘r become controlled ; the butter hardens.'^ 

Frost does a good deal of harm (‘^ P;ila rnarlia ” is the expression 
used) to the cane and to the late cotton 
(sometimes); as well as to the sarson in the 
rai)i. It does not appear to allVct the wheat and gram ; Imt the 
wheat and barhiy when the grains are forming in the lu'ads are very 
liable to be blighted (lodged?) hy cold winds from the north or west , 

the east winds are always mild. This is 
called *M)nlla rnarlia ; and the people have no 
very clear account to give of what liappens. Tlmy say that they find 
some morning that tlie grain is blighted, and the heads turn yellow 
and wither. 

Hail storms C^gola/' galla^^) occur almost annually some- 
wliere or other in the district, either in the 
months of October or in March. The kharif 
or part of it is generally reaped at the time that tlie autumn storms 
come ; but considerable injury is sometimes done to the pulses. Tin; 
rabi always sutlers severely from bail wbeji it falls, tlie wheat and 
barley stalks being snapped, and the gram pods broken off. In a few 
days the crop gets a yellow withered appearance. A hail storm gener- 
ally passes across some part of the district to a width of one or two 
miles, but the total injury done is never very considerable, only a few 
. fields in any villugt; being affeeted as a rule, 

vijj I uiu„. Lightning does i#cca^ional injury to fields of 

Inaecte; Locusts. cottou, puUes uiul sau iti the autumu. 

Locusts aim, tid’b appear at places every tliird or fourtli year, ami 
go across some of tlie villages in a line two or three miles wide eating 
up everything. Their ajipeanince is generally iu Se[iteml)er-Oet(»bei‘ 
(Bhadou-Assoj) , Their ravages have never, as far as I can learn, been so 
extensive as to cause a general calamity ; and the injury is usually 
partial, like that of hail storms. They have not appeared now fur five 


LightiuMg. 

Inaecte ; Locusts. 
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or SIX j’^ears, Sondt arc green caterpillars which attack tlie <2rrarn and 
('atorpillare. »arson stalks. Good rains in the cold ^Tenther 

will kill them; bat if the rains are short, they 
are most destructive to unirrigated crops, much w(.)rse than locusts be- 
cause they are universal ami come every year. They live in holes, and 
come out during the nigtit to work. Hard soils snfter most. 1 have seen 
'*Xu!igi” places at least half of the gram crop eaten 

hy them, Knuoi)'^ or red rust, is said Iiy 
llu* natives to he caused by a tiny insect that appears on the ulieat 
or barley heads when rain is followed by clotuls. It affects the crops 
in Magh-Ciict when the cars are beginning to form, and covers them 
with a due dust, yellow or red, under which the grain shrivels. General 
injury is done hv “ kinigi at rare intervals, the last bad year for it 
having bi^eii 1^75. It often appears, but a few days of sunshine 
drive it away, Kungi affeets irrigated as well as nnirrigated crops. 
Young cam; plants arc attacked by a caterpillar called "Gvansua/^ 
r, and full grown cane by small insects calhal 

(black) and puiike'^ (white). Tela 
also attacks cotton. Cane and cotton arc cleared of these by rain, 
otherwise the juice of the cane liccomes watery and poor. White 
ants (^^seoiik^^) attack the roots of the unirrigaied rahi crojjs in 
, all soils, and do a great deal of injury in some 

years. The cure for them, as for all other 

pests, is rain. 

Field rats also do some liarm in light soils, but have never come 
to be uiucli of a pe>t. Somii^^ caterpillars 
ami wliitc ants do much more injury than any- 
thing else to tlie unirriguted crops. 

Jakals eat the maize all over the district, and of the destruetion 
T caused bv ])igs in the villages under Jjudhiana 

1 have written in para. 14, Herds ot deer 


Wliito aiWs. 


Jackulsj Pig!?, 


wander all over the fields, hut tliey arc not so numerous as to a 
cause much injury. rcople put up iu places sticks witli cloth 

atiacheii to scare tlie lieer off (called darne’^;. 

Scarecrows, ki\ waUli- Xffatfonus manua’b are erected Oil tlie trees 
or ou stakes stuck in the ground for the pur|)o.se 
of watching the maize and joar tields, and bv>ys sit on thc^e screaming 
and firieg miid [icllets from slings (’* gopia A rude fiddle made 
of lialf a gourd with a piece of gut strciclmd across it, is used in the 
Bet f>r frightening the pigs from the cane. The noise may be heard 
at a great distance. Tlie culTivators also light fires along their fields 
for the same purpose, and have to walcli all night. In most villages 
a rakhi or watchman is appointed, wlmse duty it is to waudor about 
tlie fields arul see tliat cattle do not stray amongst the crops. If cattle 
are caught trespassing, tluMnvncr is fined a couple of seers of grain, 
which is paid to the wulcber, who also receives an allowance from 
the whole village at harvest time. Watching at night is not usual 
except where, in places, the habit of pilfering from the fields has be- 
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conie common, or in the ueiglibourhood of Hanii villages 
towns. 

126. There are onlv two or three hirjje zemimlari e-ti 


or of the 


126. There are only two or three large zemimlari e- tales in tlie 
district, and the cultavatiou is almost entire- 
ot»!iijf8 aiK rents. 1 V hv the proprietors themselves. Our returns 

sliow 21 per cent, of the cultivated area as in tlie hands of tenants, 
))nt the greater part of this is held by men wlu) own other land. Tlie 
following are the proportions of the various classes of tciuuiis shown 
in Apjiendix II — A with tliis report : — 


How held. 


Per eent of total 
cultiv at ion.. 


With occupancy rights • • • ' * * I 

At will by proprietors or by tenants wlio liavc occu- 
pancy rigiits ill oilier lands ... ... i) 

At will by teuauts who have no such rights ... 7 

Totat. «•» •«. ***{ 21 

VV^hen a ])roprietor has any spare land, more than he can work, 
this is either let to a co-sharer who has not enongli land of liis own to 
support hiuiscdf,’’^ or an agricultural partnersliip is entered into. 

The subject of rates of rent will be fonml fully discussed 
elsewliere (in Ihirt II). Iveiits are fixed for the year about June 1.5th 
(Nimania) ; but earlier and se|)araiely for cane and cotton. Tor 
the kliarij crops (cane, cotton, maize, charri, moth, &c.) a cash rate 
, on tlie crop is almost invariably fixed by 

Zabii or crop renta. ^ ‘ , - i i .i * . . 

agreement, and paul when the crop is npe 

or nearly so, not beforehand. The reason is that if tlie crop is 
a bad one a lii)cral owner will sometimes reduce the rate fixed. The 
rent is cahniliitcd on the local measure, wlbudi is the katcha'' biguh 
in tiie east, and tlie gliuinao or kandl in Jagraon and. in most of the 
Bet. The rent-rate is mentioned, and the amount to be paid is cal- 
culated on the known area of the field ; or the ground is paced or 
measured with a rope. The casli rent only covers the harvest, except 
that sometimes a rate is fixed so as to include the wheat following the 
maize ; but more generally a separate rent in kind is taken for tlie 
wheat. The land returns to tlie owner at once when the crop has been 
cut. Thus land is rented at the Nimania for charri’^ only ; and the 
crop is taken. The proprietor must arrange ibr the winter ploiighings 

'’'Or to a person who bus no proprietary rigUls. 
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iicce^sjiry f;)r the erop of next year, and lie dispos^^es of the land at 
oiieo with tliis view ; but the a«;reeinent has really effect from the 
next Nnnania, seven or eight montlis after, ami would be for the rahi 
after that. In some villages, where the laud is all iQueli of one quality 
Bi’ah rates cultivation not very good (Mahomedan 

" * Rajput villages mostly), tlie proprietors \vill 

rent their land at so inucli all round on the katcha higah. This 
saves troui)Ie, to escape which is the great object in life of a Mahorne«r,, 
dan laud-owner. A liehl .is often rented for the cultivation of a singlo 
^ crop like cane, charri, &c. ; but, where a 

KfMits f)r aolanigs. r i i . i * i i r 

number of fields are rented in one lioiding 

lahna^Oi takes the form of this general rate per bigah, or 

zubti''* rates are agreed on for certain crops and kind rents for otlmrs, 

tlie tenant raising tlic crops that suit him best ; or again a lump sum 

cliakota'^) is fixed to be paid l)y the teuani; as rent of the holding for 

the whole year, he having liberty to raise what crop he likes. A hold- 

ing lanited in any of tliese ways will consist of all sorts of land. 

Rents ill kind are taken for the rabi crops, rarely for cotton, and 
. almost never for other kharif croj)s, except in 

Lnt3 lu UK, Jagraou tahsil. The Straw is divided as well as 

the grain, and tlie proprietor takes a somewhat smaller pro[)t)rtion of 
the former than of the latter. Tlie usual rates are lialf to two-fiftlis for 


uuirrigated lauds with one-third of the straw ; and for irrigated, one-third 
of grain tiiul one-fourth straw. or subdivision of produce is a 

very simple process in this district. Tlie tenant cuts and llireshes the 
grain ; and on au appointed day tlie proprietor comes to the heap for his 
share. The grain is measured out in a large eartiien-ware jar (called 
chatti’’ or map”) \\hu‘h Imlds about a katcha rnaund (17 seers paeka), 
and tlie straw in arm-fulls. The proprietor then removes his share. 
If a faqir or other holy man a|)pears, he gets a small [lortiou, of wliich 
no account is taken. It says much for the intelligence of the people 
liow entirely tln^y have broken away from tlic very tdahoratc system of 
bataie'’ whieli prevailed forty years ago wlieii the revenue was taken 
partly in kind. There are none of tiie elaborate calculations of 
allowances to the various menials &e., such as are kept up iu less 
advanced parts of the province; and tbere are also none of the super- 
stitious ohservances attending the division of the prodmte. Pcrioips 
tlie most important featire of all is the absence of the special weigh- 
rnan of the shop-keeping class. The allowances to menials 1 will 
notice later. 


127, If a proprietor does not care to rent his land, he will enter 
into a partnership with some cultivator (called a 
Agricultural partncr.L.p. saiijlu^’). The » sdujlii” niuy contribute only 

his labour, in which case he is called “ ji-de-saiijhi” ; or he may also 
contribute cattle, when lie is called sanjlii simply. The share of 
produce that the sanjhi receives would depend on what he contributes, 
each mail ami each beast countiug as a unit in the calculation. Thus 
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a proprietor may liave three bullochs and tlio sanjln one; and they 
would together make up two ])loughs in unirrigated lauds. The sanjiii 
would in this case get two out of six shares in the produce or one-third ; 
and the proprietor would probably pay the revenue and supply the 
seed, &c. : but this is a matter of agreement, and the terms vary a 
good (leal. Sometimes several proprietors club together for the better 
working of their well land, jointly irrigating the fields of each in turn. 

A bitia kaina is a farm labourer kept by a proprietor, gene- 


Farni labourers ^ 


rally because the latter cannot for some reason 
(age^c.) work his plough. The hitia Lama 


gets Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 a mouth, and Im food and clothes from the pro- 
prietor; but has no interest in the produce. 


128. The most numerous of the village menial class are the 
. chamdrs. of whom I have given some account 
"* people have to perform 

certain tasks, of which tlie principal is tlie re- 
pair of all leather appliances (well buckets, seed-drills, &c.) and of 
the cultivators^ shoes; and they have also to plaster the puldic gates ; 
to collect grass and keep watch when any officer of Government 
comes; to carry bundles to the next village on such occasions, &c., &c. 
They have also to remove all dead cattle ; and they receive the carcases 
and skins of these. The chamars are paid full price for all new goods, 
shoes, l)uckets, &c. ; and occasionally cultivate a piece of land, either 
alo?ie or in partnersliip with a zemindar. They receive generally an 
allowance of grain per plough (about 30 seers) ; also some cotton and 
gur, Tliese allowances are also (rarely) made on the total yield (about 
cue seer nirtMid). The chumar families are generally divided 
amogst the sharers, say one to every ten houses of the latter. 

The takhan or carpenter has to execute all repairs ; and also to 
make small ihitigs like goads, yokes, &c., hut 
for new ploughs, pitchforks and other imple- 
ments he is paid in cash, the cultivator supplying the wood. He has 
a good (leal of work about the wells, and a gnnit deal at the presses 
belna'^) in villages where sugarcane is grown. 

The loJidr or blacksmith makes the plough-share, the cultivator 
supplying the iron, and also repairs all iron 
‘ work. Sometimes one man rh)e8 the work of 

carpenter and blacksmith. The takhau and lohar receive allowances 
either on the plough or on the total produce (from a (juarter to one 
seer per rnaund). 

Where there are chnliras, they are only used for calling the people 
, together, or giving notice) to any one who is 

wanted ( ‘‘ bulari’^ ). The allowance is small, 
generally one-sixteenth to a quarter seer in the maund. 

The j/dmvar or waterman h{j.s to supply baskets for the cane 
, press, and gets a very small allowance (about 

one-KSixteenli to one-eightli seer per maund). 
He also supplies water at marriages, but is paid for this specially, 

9 
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The naie or barber perforvns personal services to the cultivator, 
cuts liis nails, shaves liim, &c., and receives 
much the same as the jhinwar. 

The ]>longl* on which they are generally calculated 

is such a variable measure that I have not given the allowances to 
those menials and arrizans stated on it ; hut, roughly speaking, where 
all the kamiHs receive a full allowance, tliey absorb one-twentieth to 
one-sixteenth of t}if> gross produce- This is according to the adminis- 
tration papers of the villages; but tlie practice is very different. 
Under the Sikiis, when the revenue was taken it^ kind l)y the servants 
of the ruler, a heap was set apart for the village servants (two to 
two and a half seers in the manml) ; and this was divided amongst them 
according to tlieir recognized sliarcs. Hut with our fixed assessment 
this system couhl not continue, except where a proprietor takes rent in 
kind from a tenant. There has been a tendency to break up tlie conslitu- 
tion of the village in regard to these menials, tfio action being mostly on 
the part of tlie proprietors, for the karnins are generally innch too 
degraded to wdsh tor any change, and are in tlh» power of the pro- 
prietors completely, not having even the 0 [)iion of changing tlnur abode 
when too hard pressed. Tiie result has be( 3 U tliat the proprietors 
attempt to cut down (he allowances and make new terms with the 
kamins. In many administration papers a condition has been recorded 
that the relation of the proprietors to tlie kamins is liable to annual 
revision, and in some villages there are no customary allowances or 
services at all ; and, wlion a cultivator has any work to be done by one 
of the class, lie pays for it in grain or cash. In many villages too tlie 
proprietor will not mw allow the chamar to have the skins, as tlie 
ju’ice of leather has risen very 1 igh in late years ; and money is to 
be made out of tliem. 


B.—Live Stock. 

129. From what has been written in Chapter I as to the 
absence of grazing ground, it may be inferred 
that the district is not adapted for cattle- 
breeding. The District Returns of Live Stock for the last year show 
the following details: — 

Cows, bullocks and buffaloes ... ... 270,238 


Emiiuerulion 


Horses and ponies 


1,815 

Donkeys 

«« • 

7.130 

Sheep and goats 

. . • 

C8,505 

Camels 

... 

1,811 

^e had an eniimeratiou 

made by the patwaris in 1879, 

le following results : — 



Draught cattle (buffaloes and bullocks) 

... 137,605 

Milch kino 

« •« 

... 1(18,851 

Young stock 

... 

90,983 

Horses and ponies 

* . . 

3,155 

t?lieep and goats 

... 

50,408 

Camels 

... 

1,849 
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Tiic cattle iu tlie towns did not come into our eminieration ; 

aiid for these we to add about 18, 0(H) to the milch kine and a 

^ood deal to the sheep and ^outs, I fear that 1 cannot claim very 
much accuracy for our figures ; hut they are probably not far out. The 
District Returns are an esiiinate by the tahsildars. 

130. Bullocks arc universally used for agricultural work ; and 

he must be a very poor man who can only 
and ploiigli oat- buffalo, this animal being conHid(‘rcd 

the sign of [loverty in a cultivator. The 

bullocks are either bred in tlie villages, or imported from the cattle- 
breeding tracts to tlie south, Ilatisi &c. ; being brougiit up in droves 
by dealers who go from village to village, generally a few wetdts before 
the Baisaklii and Diwali Fairs, on their way to Amritsar. There are 
no cattle fairs in this district. It is diflicult to determine exactly what 
]>ropor(i()n of the cattle used in agricnltnre are bred in the district ; 
but I believe that between three-fourths and half of those in Sam- 
rala are imported. In Jagraon there is still some grazing land left, and 
the greater part of the cattle in use are prol^ahly bred in the tahsfl ; 
l)ut there are also large pnrciiases from dealers. The people of the 
dangal are very fond of buying cattle, using them for the few months 
during which agricultural operations go on, and then selling tliem, 
thus saving the keep for several mouths. The home-bred cattle are 
said to be bettor for the work than those imported because, apparent- 
ly, the former are stalbfed all their lives ; while the latter having 
been raised on grazing, feel the change, and cannot do well on the 
straw which they have to cat for a great part of the year. A bid- 
lock costs from Rs. 20 to 35, if two years old ; and Rs. 40 to (iO, if of 
full working age. At two years old he is yoked in the plough ; and 
works in this till lie is four, when ho is put to the >veU. Bullocks go 
on working till twelve ; l)ut at that age they arc old, and they do not live 
beyond fourteen or fifteen. In Samrala and the bigldy cultivated parts 
of Ludhiana tliey do not last so long on account of tlie constant hard 
work in the sugarcane mills and at the wells. AVliere (as in Jagraon) 
the people keep carts, the (jnality of the draught cattle is superior, 
and one sees some very fine bullocks in tluxse parts, much higlier 
jirices being paid, and the animals being better looked after. In the 
Bet the cattle are of a xnij much inferior stamp, as they are only 
rcijuircd for the plough. They cost Rs. 15 to 20 each, and are houglit 
anywhere. 

The area that can be worked by a pair of bullocks de- 
pends on a variety of circumstances. Thus in the Bet the cattle 
are very poor and cannot cover much land; and besides this a great 
part of the area in the upper BiH is cultivated twice every year. 
In the uplands it is the witlh that make the difference, and, of course, 
tlie superior cultivation at them. In the Bet it appears from the 
returns that there is a pair of bullocks to every six <n* seven acres of 
cultivation ; while in the eastern and highly cultivated uplands the 
average is eiglit or ten acres; and in jangal it is about seventeen to a 
yoke. The following are the details for some of the assessment circles : — 
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ClRCLB, 

! 

No. of cattle 
(ploui^h and 
well). 

n 

iLverajje per 
bullock. 

Per cent of 
irrigation. 

B^t >'arar&l« 

6,260 

16,185 

3 

1 

Ikt I, Ludhiana 

6,332 

21,237 

3 

6 

Upper Dhaui Sanirdla 



4 

42 

Do. Ludhittna 

2r,657 

95.100 

6 

22 

Pawadli Ludhiana 

6,057 

27.332 

6 

29 

Janpal ... 

7,264 

[ 69,208 

i 

8 



Food of draiiclit onltle. 


liiL lu the mouths of Haisakli, Jet, liar (April-Juue) the eattlc 
are fed on dry straw and ^rain, the new straw 
of tlie rabbi eoniiti^ in by tl»e first of these 
niontlis. This is the worst time for them, and the workint^ cattle 
could not get on witiiout the ser or two sers of grain tluit they get 
daily. In K^awan and liliadon there is good grass in the waste, if 
any is left, and in tl\e fields intended for the next rabhiy where it is 
allowed to grow till tlie time of the Sawan ploughing. The cuttle 
arc grazed on this, and it is also grubbed up and given to them in the 
stall, the grain being stop|)ed. Cutting grass is the work in Jat 
villages of the worneii, who are out all day in the fields, collecting 
bundles. The cattle have very light work in these two months, because 
tlie wells are not working ; and between this ami the new grass they 
put on condition. In Assoj ami half of Katak (September to October) 
green fodder, cither eiiurri^^ alone or mixed with moth/* &c., 
is given ; and this is perhaps the best time of the whole year for the 
cattle. At the end of Kaiak th.e ‘‘ charri,*’ &c., is cut and stored ; and 
during Magar, Poh, Magh, and Phdgmi tlie dry stalks of charri, 
niriize, &c., are given, and, if necessary, straw. Tlie straw is either 
white ( ‘^safed hiiusa** ) that of barley and wheat, or missa/* i. 
of niotli, mash, &c., coloured straw, Tlie latter, especially tlie moth 
straw, h said to be very strengtheuiug. lu the mouth of (’bet (March) 
patclies of green fodder are grown at the wells, either metha/* 
senji/* &e., or carrots; and green wheat or barley is also given, but 
not cmmnunly in an ordinary year. 

132, The number of milch cuttle is not more than sufficient to 
supply local wants. There is no attempt to keep 
cows specially for the sale of milk or of 


Mill) I kine. 
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except ill a few Gnjar villages mostly close under Ludhiana; and 
ill these the milk is generally bought up by people from the city. 
Our enumeration would show a cow to every five or six of the popu- 
lation. Ill the Bet buffaloes and cows are generally ke[)t; and in the 
Dhaia, cows. The milk is hoiled and churned in the usual manner in a 
‘^chatti^^ of earthenware by means of a wcodmi staff niadlnini^^) 
twirled round in the hands or by a string. The people of the house 
use the butter-milk (‘'lassi^^), which forms a very important ()art of 
the cultivator’s daily food ; but the ^^ghi^’ is generally sold or kept 
for the occasion of a marriage, &c. The whole supply is ind, however, 
more than sufficient for the consumption of the better classes iu the 
villages and in the towns. 


133. A good deal of loss is caused annually by catth^-disease, 
and attempts are being made to disseminate 

liCiiS'lV.X"'; given 

by the people are so various; and their ac- 
counts of the causes often so fanciful, that it is not easy to identify 
the different diseases that jirevail. Great mortality occurs from over- 
work and insufficient food, especially in a year of drought. In the 
eastern parts of the district nearly the whole of the kkar}^ nnirrigated 
crop is grown for fodder; and a failure of the autumn rains means tliat 
the cattle will get no grass or green charri ” in the autumn, and no dry 
^^charri’^ in the mouths of the cold weather ; vvliile they are at tlie same 
time deprived of their usual rest of two or three months, and have 
constant work at the wells. It is not possible that cattle should go 
all tlie year round on dry straw and grain. The first effVet of diought 
is to reduce the condition of tlie cattle, and to render them very 
liable to the ordinary ailments, if they do not actually die of over- 
work and starvation. There was a considerable loss in this way in 
1861 and 1868 paragraphs 123 and 121), but not in any other year 
since the regular Settlement, as as I can discover. Besides being 
sadly over-worked and ofter insufficiently fed, the cattle in the eastern 
villages are very badly housed. They are taken home inside the 
village, and penned up in houses a few feet aqaare, while their masters 
are enjoying the fresh air on the roof of the house. In the western 
parts they have much better accommodation, and get plenty of fresh air. 


Sirak’^ and bawa^^ are terms used to denote any form of epidemic 
disease ; also ^^inarri I can identify only two 
gotu**^^*^* p»'evftlent ; “Gal epidemic diseases amongst cattle, of w hich 

the first appears to be either anthrax fever 
or malignant sorethroat. It is called gal gotu,^^ and is very deadly in 
its effects, and also most infectious, attacking buffaloes and bullocks 
alike. The affected beast gives up its food, and a swelling forms on the 
throat. This appears to burst internally, and the majority of animals 
affected die the day after the appearance of the first symptoms. No at- 
tempt is made at a cure ; but it is said that, if purging sets in the second 
day, the animal will recover, unless it dies of exhaustion in ten or 
fifteen days. The disease is always present somewhere iu the district, 
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and when a village becomes infected, it will lose fifty to hundred cattle 
in a few days. Recoveries are rare. No attempt is ever made to 
prevent the sproa<l of the disease by isolation, burying carcases, &c. 
It is said to be cairied from one village to another by carrion-eating 
birds, storks in particular. 

Foot and mouth disease is called rnonkhav’’ or inorkhiir^ 
(also ‘-rorid' and ^‘chaplu'O, and is common, 
Voot and mout)> diaease* tho Cattle affected 

are useless for a hmg time. It appears to be very infectious, and 
crops np here and there almost every year, rite first object to which 
atteiitian should be directed is obviously the prevention of the spread 
of these epidemics from village to village and inside of villages ; and 
it will, of eonrsc, ho very difficult to induce the people to do anything 
for themselves in the matter. 

Of the ordinary ailments, ^^ogu^’ appears to bf3 epilepsy, or para- 
lysis, the beast affected generally falling 
Onlinary nilmcMts of time. TiUa ^ and 

^‘hallii^^ are the effect of cold, and attack 
buffaloes only, the symptom being difficulty of respiration. Mokli^^ 
is purging in any disease. I do not know that rinderpest is amongst 
tlie diseases which attack the cattle of the district ; but the whole sub- 
ject requires more study than I have been fiblo to give it. Cattle are 
often lost by over-feeding with ^bnethe/^ or other grc(m (odder after hav- 
ing had poor food for some moiitlis. When there is a break in the rains, 
aiul the ‘^cluirri^’ is stunted (called sokha cattle getting into the 
field and grazing, fall down and die. This is called patha lag gaya, 
and is apparently clioking. I have consulted in writing this |)aragrapli 
The more deadly forms of cattle-disease in India/’ and also Dr* 
Rahim Khan^s book. 

134. The people of tho Dhaia arc not fond of keeping horses, 
considering them a useless expemse. The dis- 
tances are generally short, and the people 
prefer walking. Of the laml)ardars even it is only one in a lunulred 
who owns any sort of an animal, or has ever been on one. Our 
er.umeratioii shows about tliree horses or ponies to each village. In the 
Bet, where there is a little grazing, the Mahomedaus have a lew weedy 
ponies ; but these are of a very poor breed. Iti the villages to the 
soutlnwest of the Jagraon tahsil (Manoke, &c.,) there appears to be 
something like a better breed of horses ; but tliesc belong to tlie better 
classes, and there are after all very few of them, (jovernnient stalli- 
ons are kept at Ludhiana (2), and at Jagraon (\). In one or two 
of tlie vilhig(is to the south-west of Ludliiana the proprietois are 
engaged in the horse trade /Burj Latan, Alike, Dhingar, &c.) Ihey 
buy young animals all over the country, feed them up for two years, 
and sell them at Batesar and other fairs across the Jamna* This trade 
is not of any importance. 

Dio, Camels are kejit by the people of most of the Jan gal vil- 
lages, and by those of a good many others 
scattered over the district, \Yherc it has become 
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the ctiiStdm to do so. It is very conimon for an cntcrprisino; zemiinlar 
to purchase two or three camels with any savings tli.it he lias, and to 
start in the carrying trade. The Jats arc very (oml of turning an 
honest penny in this way; and. where carts will not work as in the 
fjangal villages, camels are used for bringing np the grain to market. 
Tlie Cabul campaign of 1878 is said to have nearly cleared the 
district out of camels. I know of one large village in tlie Jangal 
in which there were formerly a good many ; but when I visited it in 
1880 there was not a single one left ; and, what was worse, the people said 
they did not intend to keep any more. Since then compensation has 
been paid ; but I doubt if confidence lias been restored, and I am afraid 
that, if (iovernment should .again have need of camels, it will not get 
many from this district. Compensation to be effective ought to follow 
immediately after a loss, for the ordinary rate of interest or profit 
that a zemindar expects is 25 per cent, per annum. 


186. Sheep and goats are returned as sixty to seventy Ihonsnnd 
in number. They are kept in every village, the 

They belong to no special class of the commu- 
nity, aiul require no separate mention hero. Donkeys and mulos are used 
by kumhars or biick-tnakers. There arc very few pigs. Fowls are not 
tube found except, in Maliomedan villages, and there they belong to low 
caste people, generally chuhras. There arc ducks and geese in many 
villages along the Budha, and a large number are reared in the old 
'‘ehaoni” or former military bazaar. These find their way to KasauU 
and Simla, and there is rather a busy trade in them. 


0.“Trade and Commerce. 


137. The rural population of the district is iiotp engaged in any 
particular manufacture or iadustry. The 
IhcUisinca aiul nianufac- cla.ssos and artizans of the villages 

make sulBciout clothes, shoes, earthen dishes, 
&c., for the use of the cultivators. Weaving is always done for wages, 
the wool or cotton being supplied to the weaver, who gets paid for his 
work. Coarse (cloth “ kliaddar,” &c.,) sometimes finds its way into 
Lttdliiana from the villages, hut there may he said to he no separate 
weaving industry out of the city. In a few villages local artizans 
have established a reputation for some special manufacture, sucdi as 
Lalton and Sahna, for dishes of brass and “ kaslii” ware ; Raliawan, for 
locks and other iron-work, and also for stamping clotlie.s ; Samrala 
and Dherru, for iron-work. 'I he towns of Machiwarah and B.dilolpur 

are famous for their “ susi” cloth, and the 
Geiwal .tatemeut of foxier also for its jewelry. The District 
Returns of industries give us the following 


trades iiml industries. 


details ; 
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1 

9 

9ilk. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Number of milld and largo mana- 
iactorioH 

Cotton. 

Wool. 

Other 

t’il»reft. 

Paper. 

Wood. 

Iron. 

Bras$, 

... 

... 


... 

(Jail) 

... 

... 

... 

Number of private looms or email 
Works ... 1 

■ — j 


im) 

(f-OO) 

(85) 
I5y 1 

i 

71 

(200) 

2ur> 

(50) 

IMS 

(23) 

Number of workmen iu large j 
works 

Q ' 

! 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

DtUv't ditlo Kinsll 


2, >33 

161) 

... 

2,415 

2.008 

44 



10 

H 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 


Build- 
1 inif- 

Q 


! P ottery 

1 &Q 

Oil 

pressing 

Pash- 
! min«. 

Carpets. 

1 

Jewelry. 

Otho 
man 11 . 
lueturei. 

Number of mills and Urge 
luauafacture ... 

1 

■ 

■ 

M 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Number of private looms 
or email works ... 

(200) 

m 

(80) 

458 

*1 

(200) 

3,310 

1 

(60) 

l,tS5 

(300) 

•2 ,069 

(900) 

you 

(2) 

49 

(lOft) 

7S» 

(300) 

953 

Number of workmen in 
Urge works 

m 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

H 

H 

■ 

... 

Ditto small 

387 

458 

8.310 

j 1.385 

2,069 

960 

j 69 

I 

1008 


1 have entered iti brackets in each coliirau the mimbei’of tlie works 
that beloiijr to Ludliiana city. The greater part of these entries are of 
the village weavers and artizans, (takhan, lobar, kumli4r, mochi, &c.) 
The manufactures of Ludhiana I have reserved for notice in the 
account of that town. 


138. Tlie principal m.-vnufactures for export are the “ gur” and 
Sug«r industry. “ (raw sugar) made by the cultivators 

everywhere iii the Dhaia from the sugarcane; 
the “ kliand” or “bura” refined, made at Machiwarah and in its ueiglu 
bourhood, and the cloths of Ludhiana. I have already in paragraph 112 
given an account of the manner in which the cane juice is boiled into 
“gur” or rab ; and for further details I would refer to the separate note 
on sugarcane, which appears as an appendix to this report. This boil- 
ing is rather a part of the cultivation of the cane tlian a separate 
manufacture; but the process by which the rab is turned into 
“ bura” and ‘‘ khaiid” is the work of a separate class. Au account 
of the “ kbauclii ” or press in which the ‘‘ rab ” is strained 
and refined, and of the process and various products, will be found iu 
para. 8 of the note referred to. There are about 70 “ khauchis ” iu 
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MucliivFarnli, ni)d 30 more seattorcd over tlie IJct. holoiiging mostly to 
Kiiatris, l)ut also to Banias, Suds and even Juts. The outturn of each 
press I have estimated at upwards of Rs. 3,000 value in sugar (luira, 
khaud) and treacle (sirali) ; and in a good year for the trade, wlieti 
sugar is dear, the contents of a “ khanclii ” may be worth Rs. 3,000. 


139. 


Conrpfl and nature of the 
trade of the district. 


followsi, 
villnofes, 
and tlio 


It is not easy to write of tlie trade of the district apart 
from that of tlie country about; but the 
course that it takes is roughly as 
Tho surplus produce of the western 
consisting of gram (alone or mixed with barley or wheat) 
autumn millets and pulses, is hrouoht up to the line of iTilway for 
export from the district, or finds its way into the eastern villatres for 
consumption there. Very little of the gur^^ produced in the eastern 
parts is consumed in them ; and most of it is hoiiglit up on the spot 
by trading Jats from the Jangal or Malwah country, and taken away 
in carts or on camels, none of it going by rail. There is no demand 
for it from the direction either of Lahore or of Calcutta, as those 
parts have their own supply. The sugar hura and ^*khand^^) of 
Machiwarah audits neighbourhood is bought up on the spot in the 
same way as the gur ; or is brought to tlie railway at Ludhiana, 
and finds its way northward, as it is not made beyond the Bias and 
is in great demand witli the sweetmeat makers of Amritsar, Lahore, 
Multan, &c. There is a very eonsiilerable import of sugar, both 
and **khand,^^ from tlie Jullundur Doab also, especially into 
tlie Jagraon tahsil from the ncighbom hood of Nakodar. Most of the 
cotton of the eastern [larts is also exfiorted; but does not generally take 
the railway ou account of bad paiddng ami eons(K|ueut high rates of 
carriage. It is either taken hack by the trading Jats in their carts, or 
carried by mcrcliants in hired ones to Ferozepnr, whence it goes down 
the Satiej in boats. There is also an export of wheat from tlie eastern 
villages, the cultivators living on the inferior grains, some of which 
(maize, masar, &c.) are produced in the tahsil ; but there is also a con- 
siderable import of gram, pulses, &c., from tlie west to supply the place 
of the wheat. The principal imports into the district are .English piece- 
goods and iron from the south, and salt from the north. These come 
first to Ludhijina, and thence find their way over the country to the 
south and west of the railway. There is also an inipoit trade in brass 
dishes. The pashm trade will be referred to in the notice of the 
town of Ludhiana. 

140. 


Trading clnases. 


Tt.e trade from tlie the west is entirely in the hands of the 
Jats, who bring the grain in their own carts, 
and dispose of it themselves either at Ludhia- 
na to the regular grain merchants, or in the villages. A Jat would 
not part with liis grain on the spot, even if it were the custom for the 
merchants to go about the country, for he expects to get a better 
price at Ludhiana; and hjs cattle would be idle if he did not employ 
them in carrying. The return trade of sugar, cotton, &c.,is carried by 
the carta that bring the grain, fur these seldom go back empty ; and 
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in siuil* tninsactiona the regular merohant has no share at all* I have 
explained elsewhere tluit the Jats of the unirrigated traets to the 
south-west had a great deal of spare time, whicli they devoted to 
trade; but that those of the east vver(3 tied down to their villages. 
Nearly ail the ‘‘gur^^ and shakar sold in the district is bought 
up by tlie trading Jats from the cultivators. The trade in the finer 
sugar products (khand and hiira) made in Macdiivvarah and its neigh- 
bourhood, is eiitir’idy in tlic liands of the mercantile classes. A culti- 
vator from Samrala talisil may make an (j:ipedition lor three or four days 
with his cart in sear<'li of grain when prices rise ; but bo cannot get 
as his crc)ps \vouhl sufier. The cotton is either sold to souui Jat 
who visits t!ie village, or is bought up by the petty Incal traders who 
keep.it till the regular dealers come round, as they generally do to the 
larger towns and villages once a year. The grain on coming to 
Ludhiana is purchased from the Jats hy the I’egular grain merchants, 
lYiostly men wlio have come as representatives ot firms in Delhi, 
Mnzuffarnagar, Moenif, Saharanpur, &c. There is also a considerable 
.proportion of residents engaged in the trade. 


141. The district returns show 11,0511 carts belonging to people 
of the district; hut I think that this includes 
Means of carnage ; carta. ordinary Carts used for agriculture. We 

have entered in the village notebooks the luimher of carts working for 
hire,” that is those going to Ludhiana and beyond it with loads of 
grain, &c., ( dasawarwala ”) ; and the total of these entries is 5,564 dis- 
tributed as follows : — 


Samrala ••• ... 310 

Lndhidna ... ••• ••• 

Jagraon ... ••• 2/673 


This return is probably not far out. It will be observed tliat 
there are very few in Samrala ; and those of Ludhiana all come from 
the south-west. The ^'dasawar^^ or trading cart is a development 
of the ordinary field cart. I am told that twenty or thirty years ago, 
when the carrying trade was in its iulancy, carts of the size now 
generally used were almost unknown. Wlien the people began to 
make trading expeditions they fixed to their carts a wooden frame, 
wider at the top than below; and lined this wiili the old stalks of the 
sugarcane, cotton twigs, cloth, &c. But an ordinary cart of this 
sort, drawn by two or three bullocks, could only carry fifteeti 
inaunds (packa) of grain ; and it was not long before the 
advantage of widening and lengthening the carts was seen ; and 
they are now, at least most of those that come from the west, of a 
very superior pattern, drawn generally by five bullocks, and 
capable of carrying ^rty to fifty tnaunds of grain. The frame 
work of the sides is very strong, and lined with tat ” (called 
tapar”) or mattiiig made of sail.” Over the top is kept a thatcii of 
reeds; or, if the owner can afibrd it, a thick carpet of wool, 
ealled ‘‘ khar,” woven for the purpose. The latter is a perfect, and 
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the former a partial proteelion from the rain. A first class cart will 
cost with all its appliances Rs. 100 ; and five hnllocks, Rs. 250 to 800. 
Of course there are still a great many carts working which are not of 
the first class. Along the metalled roads the carts go easily, and they 
can cover 20 miles, or two stages in 24 liours; but they have generally 
considerable distances along ordinary divStrict roads before these are 
reached, and it requires at least the five bullocks to drag them even 
slowly througli tiiese. On the Ferozepur road one or two of the 
bullocks are generally to bc5 seen tied up beliiiul as a reserve. The 
heaviest loads come from the Ferozepur district (Moga and Zira), as 
the country to the south of Uaikot is so very sandy that not more 
than about 80 maunds can be brought up to tiiis place. A metalled 
road froin Raikot to Salma wajuld be a great Ixmefit ; and 1 hope 
that some day arrangements may be made with tlie cliiefs through 
whose territories it would vun.^' Tlie Jat cartmen either devote the 
whole of their time to carrying or oidy what they can spare from agri- 
culture, which are the busy months of tlio grain trade. In the 
iormer case, the cartmaii is either a member of a family who have a joint 
bolding, or be mortgages bis land to another cultivator, getting a 
lump sum down for the use of it, which he is always able to repay, 
Tlie grain carried almost invariably belongs to the man who owns 
and drives the cart, for the Jats will not work for hire, or carry for 
dealers. The cart is filled [)artly with the grain grown in the holding 
to which the cart belongs, and the load is made np by purchase in 
the village, or in others about. 

Camels come direct to Ludhiana from the Jangal villages by 
the unmctallcd roadvS, carrying grain ; and return with gur/’ salt, &c. 
They are useful wdiere the roads are particularly sandy, and only 
a small load could be brought on a cart. A camel load is al>out six to 
ciglit maiiuds. Donkeys are used for bringing grain, gur,’^ &c., from 
short distances into Ludhiana, eight or ten miles. A donkey carries 
1 i to 2 maunds. 

142. It is impossible to give any accurate estimate of the 

. I extent of trade of this district. The Lu^ 

Jixtent of the traae. ,, ,, , /• . « 

dhuina railway station 4S tiie centre oi trade 

for a very large tract of country, embiiudug most of tlie Ferozepur 

district, and a great part of the territory of the protected states ; and 

any attempt to determine bow much of tlie grain trade coming along 

the Ferozepur and Kotla roads belonged to this district Avoidd be 

mere gut 3 ss work. The cotton from the east also fur the most part 

comes from Amballa di-trict, the centres of the trade being Korali and 

Morinda; but Samrala tahsil contributes something. The number of 

carts coming in this direction is never very large, llio busy time 

being February to March. Ou the otlier hand the press ot tralUc ou 

the Ferozepur road is sometimes tremendous, it is pretty constant, 

the slack months being July-September, when the bullocks arc 

generally sent out to graze; and the busiest, May-July, when those 

♦ Pci‘baj:)s the LouiuliiTy ruad ot the Bliiitiuda branch ol tin; Canal, when. thrown 
open to the publie, will supply the w'ant. 
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who engage ill tradij ill addition to agriculture are all on the road, 
and the granaries are all open. In May and Ju iie the road from 
Dakha to Ludhiana is one long line of carts. Inform atioii is avail- 
able as to the amount of grain that enters the municipal limits of 
the town of Lndliiana, wliich embrace the railway station, and 
also as to the amount that takes the rail at this place ; but it is not 
possible to collect any as to the trade between the Jats of the west 
and the cultivators of the eastern villages. The carts of the former 
straggle into the villages in great numbers, the owners S(dl tlieir grain 
where they can, and then collect loads of gar/’ cotton, san, kikar 
and other wood for rafters, anything that wi.l sell down in their own 
Country. Tiie carts never return empty. In disposing of their grain 
they may firsi; try Lndliiana ; and, if not successful there in g|;tting 
a good price, go on to the villages, and even find their way into the 
hills sometimes. Much might be written on the subject of the wheat 
and other grain trade; but I fear that it would unnecessarily leng- 
then this report to do so, and separate inqniries are being made in 
the matter. 


must reserve for the second part of this report an 
account of the variation in prices of agri- 
cultural staples, the value of land, and rents, 
subjects which might find a place Jiere. 


143. I 

Prices, &c. 


A simple money wage is paid only in Ludhiana and the other 
Wages of labour in the towns. In Ludhiana masons and black- 
towns. smiths earn, if paid by the day, lls. 10 

Artizans. to 12 a month ; and carpenters a little 

more, Its. 12 to 15. The rates are sliglitly lower in Jagraoii, 
llaikofc, &e. A common coolie carrying bricks, mud, &c., is 

paid to 3 annas a day (Its. 5 a montli) 
everywhere. There is usually a good deal of 
work for coolies in carrying grain from the serais, mandis,*^ &c., to 
the station. This is ordinarily done in hand carts worked by a few 
coolies together ( reri^^). In the busy times of the trade four or five 
annas a day may be earned in tliis way, tlie payment being by weigliL 
A number of men of the same class earn their living by grubbing grass 
in the neighbourhood and selling it in the eity. These coolies are of all 
classes, «agrieulturists (Jats and Gujurs) who have been driven to the 
work by the scarcity of the land, village menials, Kashmiris of tlio 

city, &c. As there are only single looms and 
no factories, wages for weaving are almost un- 
known. An apprentice gets his food and Rs, 1 to 2 a month from his 
master. A weaver will earn not more than two annas to three annas a 
day, purchasing his own material, and selling the piece when ready, 
in the villages carnenters and masons, if employed by the day, 
got their food and four or five annas. Labourers 
II 0 VI ages. at reaping time receive a bundle of crop as their 

wage; but it is seldom that such men are employed. Au account has 
already been given of the manner in which the village servants are 
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paid by tlie harvest, A coolie doing any odd job^ snob as plastering a 
house, gets his food and one to one and-a-lialf annas for tlieday^s work. 
Weavers arc given the raw materials, and are paid by the piece. 


144. The unit of cloth measure is the girah,” the width of t!»e 
first three fingers, sixteen girahs going to the 

" ?»■;' ™ i". -r' 

nunali llieie are saul to be only 14| “giralis. 
The “ gaz” 18 two cubits (“ liath’V, i.e., twice the length from the elbow 
to the points of the fingers, 

J’he scale for weight is as follows : — 

37 p«isfi nviii(mri==;l seer kntclin. 

40 seers katclia—l uiHund kalcha. 

The “mansuri paisa” is the old copper coinage of the Country’. 
The “ katcha” scale is used everywhere ; and the whole of the grain 
trade is done in it, even in t!ie shops of Ludhiana, no other being 
used. The katcha maund is at Ludliiana 17 of our standard seers. 
It varies slifihtly through the district, tliis being a remnant of Sikh 
times when every ruler had his own weight. A Jagraoii maund is 
ub<nit four seers (katcha) less than that of Ludhiana; and one of Pakhowal 
something smaller still. Weighing is generally done witli a feu seer 
('katcha) weight, called “daserah,” which has a (xovernmentstamp on 
it. Almost every agriculturist has a weighing balance (“ takri”) of his 
own. A “map” or earthenware vessel is used in the field for find- 
ing out roughly tiie amount of grain ; but, in selling, the balance and 
weiglils are alw’ays used. Milk is sold and bought by the seer ; but 
it is generally rueasuied in a “ gadwa” or brass vessel of knowtj capa- 
city, ())il is also suhl by weight, and it may be said that measures of 
capacity do not exist. 


145. The measure of area has been the subject of much in- 


Measures of ftrea. 
Tlio of Akbai*. 


quiry, and of a good deal of correspondence, 
'i'he I'lrnperor Akbar fixed one standard bfgab 
for tiu! whole empire, vi:., a .square of which 
each side, was a chain. The chain was 20 “ghat- 


tas,” each ghatta being 3 “ llahi gaz.” Thus 3 llahi gaz— 1 ghatta, 20 
ghattas—1 chain. Tlio ghatta 1 do not find mentioned in the Ain 
Akhari, and 1 could not before account for it. The “ Laid gaz” was 
Akbar’s standard of linear measurement, and is soniewiiat less than 


onrs, so that the “ ghatta” is 2| of our yards. The Sdihs introduced 
their own land measures, of wliich meiitiou will he made hereafter. 


The imperial higah was restored as the official standard in our settle- 
ment of the villages acquired in 1335, and in the whole district in 1350 ; 
but the people liuve not adopted it. They know it very well, hut they 
say that it bears a certain relation to the local measure. There is 
no’ couuccliou bctwccu the gaz or “ghatta” ou wliich it is built, aud 
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the pace on which tlie people always fall back. The ancient measures 
,, , ,, . of the countiT are the Khumao and the bkab 

ct ll,B .lamlarf of Hi,,, 

dnstan dr the Cia-Sutlej oountrv ; av,d the former ajtpcars to beiii use 
nil over the Piuijal) proper, and it. has also partly spread in the Mahvah. 
In the uplands of this district the jfhmnan i.s u.sed in the greater part 
of Jagraon and in the Jaiigal villages j ami the Ing.ah in the rest. In 
the ih't the ghuiuao prevails, except in a small piece of country about 
Matewarah. Tlie 13dt tract w.as all iu the Jailaudhar Doab at one 
time, and brought the Patijah measure with it when the river changed 
its course, tlio exception mentioned above being caused by Sudha 
Singh introducing the u.se of the lu'gali in the new villages whifh he 
founded, so as to liave one standard for the whole of Ids territory. 
It was j»gt in the power of the rulers to make the people ado))t a 
new measnre ; but they could fix the standard of that measu.*’e. 
The scale of the gluimao is as follows : — • 

3 Ktirnms (double pncce) eacii Wf»y-::rl Manilla. 

7 MHnd’uie -“-1 Kanai. 

8 Gluiuuio, 

But generally the ghnmao is said to be four katcha l)igah,s. A 
katclia higah is 20 karatus each way. The karaui, however, is a very 
varying (juautily, and it, was here that the dilTereiiee came in. The rulers 
liad constant necessity for using a measure either for the land on which 
cash rates were charged (“zahti”), or for “kankut" (appraisement of the 
crop); and there were in every |)etty state some persons whose pacing 
was recogrdzed .as the {}f)vernment standard. The karanp' would be 
fixed hy the ruler at so inauy “ chajipas” or band breadths (16 to 18) ; 
and the j)aeing was done to suit this. In the more highly cultivated 
eastern villages the karam’' was smaller and that of the “Kheri” iiaqa, 
adjoining Amball.'i, was recognized as 16 clmppas; while in Jagraon 
the karatn was 18 cliuppus. Tins diflerence of measures has remained 
ill force, and the katcha higali of Jagraon is about two-fiftlis ; while 
that of Khcri is two-sevemhs, or los,s, of the staudard olQcial bigali. 

The scale of the Katcha bigah is. 

20 Karamsxl Karam = 1 Katcha biswah. 

20 j, x20... —I Katcha bigah. 


s I may say here tliat wc have finally adopted for future use a 
latclia bigah, :', rd the old pucka bigah, measured by a chain of 20, 
karamsj the karam being 57 inches, and tlie chain 95 feet. This is 
a good average for the district, and fits into the old standard. 


11-6. I have already (para. 4) given an account of the navigation, 


Cpaimuihuatioii by vviitcr. 


ferries, &c., of the Sutlej. There appears to 
have been a considerable amount of trade 
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ravried dovrti tJie river in country boats ; but the opening rf tlie 
Railway in 1870 bus completely stopped tbis. Tbe Abobar branch 
(if tbe Sirbiml canal has l)Pen constructed for navigatioM between- 
IJnpar and Ferozepnr, and boats will soon bo startetl on it. It is 
not possible to say wliat use will be made of this for trallic. 

147. The S. P. and Delhi Railway enters tbe district from 

Phi lour by a bridge over the Satlej ; and inns 
tlirough it to a distance of about 35 miles 
in a soutli-wesfc direction. The principal stations are Ludhiana, 
Salinewal and Klianuali ; and there are two or three smaller ones, 
either, in this district or in adjoining territory. Tlie first named 
of these is a very large and commodious one; and new goods sheds 
are being constantly erected. There are generally several hunilred 
waggons waiting to be loaded ; and in tlie busiest seasons trains are 
constantly leaving. The S;ihnewal and Khannali stations pick up a fair 
amount of trallic at times; and the former is likely to increase in impor- 
tance. A bjizaar is springing up in the village. A branch line along the’ 
canal to llupar was made by the Canal Department and has just been 
given over to the Ilailway Company for working. We have also in 
prospect a line from Ludhiana to Ferozejtnr. 

148. The district is mucli better off than most in the way of 

metalled (kankar) roads. There are 123 
■ • miles of them, the whole area of the district 

being only 13 stpiare miles. The principal metalled roads are the 
Ainb:'dla and Lahore road {via Piiilonrbaud the Feruzopur road. These 
are under the P. W. Dc(iartinent and kept xip by Government, while 
tliC District Committee maintains the others: (1) from MacLiwarali 
Samriila to Ludhiana (26 miles); (2) from Ludiiiana to Maler 
Kotla (so much as i.s in this district, 14 miles); (3) from Dakha on 
the Ferozepur road to llaikot (It miles). It is also intended ta 
connect Samrala and Khannali, which will give a metalled road between 
tliut station and ALichiwarah. Part of the plan has already been 
carried out. The greatest amount of tr.iffic is along the Lndhiana- 
Ferozepur road, which carries more than all the others together. 
Next in im[)oi’tanee is tlie road to Maler Kotla, and the Raikot road 
is not much hehiml this. The Amhalla road is now scarcely used for 
wheeled traffic; and along the Samrala road there is a fair amount. 

The principal unmetalled roads are : (1 ) the old road along the 
high bank, oonnectirig Inulhiana with Fe- 
iiimta ei. rozepur ami with Rnpar. This is now used by 

travellers only, as the sand is very deep ami wheeled traffic is not pos- 
sible. (:i) There is katchii road from Machiwarah throiigii Sahnewal 
and Pakhowal to llaikot and thence on to the Jangal. Tltis is not- 
much used. (3) A katcha road connects Samrala with Morindah. This 
joius tlie Kalka-Amballa road ; but it is not much used, a.s carts go 
more easily tiie lunger way liy Amballii, the whole distance being metall, 
cd. (4) A katcha road ruus tlirough the Bet from Ludhiaua tti the 
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town of Uahon in Jalnndliar and anotlier is the old road direct 
from Ludhiana to Raikot (5) The only road remaining? to he mentioned 
is one from Raikot tlirongh Bassiaii to Jagraon; and from thence 
to Sidhwaii on the Dhaia. 

These roads are all maintained by tlie District Committee. Tliey 
have been indicated on map No. I accompanying this report. 

149. Tlie Ferozepur and Ainballa roads are a good deal usf*d 

, bv troops marclnnff in the cold weather, and 

iLncrtinpi'ig grounud. ‘ \ 

there are encamping grounds at Jagraon, 

Daklia, Ludhiana, ^^Duraha-ki-Sarai^^ (in a slip of Patiala territory) 

and Khannali, with the usual sarai and supply house at each. There are 

several large private Sarais in Ludhiana city, and one built by a 

benevolent native in Jagraon. There is a fine old imperial Sarai 

within a few miles of Khaiiuah and on the Ludhiana road. It is 

called Laslikari KliaiPs, and was built in the time of Aurangzeb ; but 

it is quite out of place now, and never used. There is no traffic to 

speak of along the Ainballa road on account of the railway ; but the 

Jagraon and Dakha encamping grounds are always full of carts, 

ekkas, &c. There are also encamping grounds with snp|)ly liouse at 

Kohara and Samrala, on the Samrala road, which is now very rarely 

used by troops, hut was formerly the high way to Simla and the hill 

stations from the Ludhiana cantonment. 

150. There is a regular dak bungalow at Ludhiana (with a 

kliansamali &c,J, and this is very innch used 
liouses^*'^^ Europeans who are passing through from 

Ferozepur or have business liere. There are 
district (or police) bungalows at Machiwarah ; at Kohara and 
Samrala on the Kalka road ; at Khanuah and Sahnewal on the 
Arahalla road; at Dalilon on the Maler Kotla, and at Dakha and 
Jagraon on the Ferozepur roads; hut these are very poor (except that 
at Koliara), being in most cases the ‘‘ hurj^^ or corner of the 
tahsil building or of a sarai. The old Residency House at Bassian, 
built in 1838, is still kept up with its gardens and grounds, which 
cover an area of 70 to 80 acres. Although a good part of the 
building has been pulled down, what is still left is too much to be 
kepfc;^ in good repair. It is a pleasant place to spend a few days at, as 
^ the locality is one of the most healtliy in the district. There are 
PuBiic Works Department bungaloWvS along tlie Ferozepur and 
roads at Khannah, Pindori, (near Dakha) Jagraon, which 
fjair aecommodatiou and are available for district officers. There 
* itre bungalows at distances of ten miles along tlie brandies of 

but these are generally occupied by the officers of the 
or by sul)onlinates. The position of the roads, encamping 
: grg^ &c., has been indicated on map No. I accompanying 

thisi:vrepott, ' The following is a statement of the recognized routes 
aiid « * with the accommodation &e. for travellers to be found uu 
eaieh 
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Route. 

llttUingr place. 

2f umber of 
miles. 

liBMAaKS, 

>} a . 

^ a; « 

0 P? o 

1 < ^ 

2 5 § 

l)nraha-ki sarai, 
Patiaia terri- 

tory. 

13 

(From 
Lud Ili- 
an a). 

Encamping ground with supply 
houses. Roan bungalow; also old 
Imperial serai, still in use. 

Khannali ... 1 

20 

As above, only tiie sarai is of onr 
time and has a burj** or room for 

1 Europeans. 

1 

-n ptj 

k; >3 
^ O 

Daklia 

12 

As at Klumnah, but Hoad bungalow 
one mile further on. 

£ S c> 

p 

r* 

Jagraou 

23 

As at Khannah, also Road bungalow 
one mile further on. Tahsil faces 
encampi ng ground. 

2 3 
s ^ 

Kohara 

! 

12 

i 

Encamping ground (soldoiii used) and 
supply bouse with small sarai. 
Also a combined Police and Dis- 
trict bungalow. 

^ H 

Sainrala ... 1 

! 

j 

20 

As above. Also head quarters of 
Tahsil. 

Tile 

Jalandiia 

first halt on 
r district. 

the road 

to Lahore is at Pliilour in the 


151. Tlie mail to Ferozepur goes by horse <lak ; and there is 
also i\ Government bullock train, and a horse 

..ot very effioientljr 
maintained by a contractor. There is a district 
dak carried by runners between Khannali and ^^achi^varah ; 
Ludhiana and Dahlon ; Jagraou and Haikot. Towards Lahore and 
Amballa the post of course goes by rail. There is a Goveninmifc 
telegraph office at Ludhiana, and liailway offices along the line. 


10 
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CHAPTER V. — Administrative and Financial. 


152. The executive aiul judicial staff at tlie head quarters of tlie 
district consists at the present time of a 
judicial noinniissioner, a judicial assistant, a 

district superintendent of police, a civil siir^^eon, 
and three extra assistants (one being in charge of the Treasury), 
besides a talisildar and munsiff* 


From the time of the constitution of the district up to 1866 it 
was divided info four tahsils; Samrala (also 
IleTcniie subdivisions Called at one time Sarai Laslikari Khan), 
and iigency : (ahsils. Ludhiana, Pakhowal and Jagraoii ; but iu 

186(5 the Pakhowal tahsil was broken np, and a 
few villages added to Jagraon, while most of them were attached to 
Ludhiana, There are now three tahsils, of which one has its head- 
quarters at Ludhiana, and the others at Samrala and Jagraon, each 
with the regular staff of one lashiklar, one naib, one mnnsiff* and 
their establishments. The following statement sliows the respective 
sizes of the talisils and the village revenue staff attached to them — 


Tahsil. 

j 

Area in acres. 

Revenue (kbaisa 
and jagir). 

Number of 

Tat wads. 

Samrala 

184,584 

308,586 

83 

Ludhiana' ... 

434,039 

511,802 

138 

j 

Jagraon ... ... 

— i 

263,539 

271,657 

79 

Total ... 1 

882,167 

1,092,045 

300 


The kanungo agency for the supervision of the patwaris consists 
at present of one sadar kanungo, and one 
kanungo and naib lor each tahsil ; but this 
staff is likely soon to be strengtbened. The 
iiudihiana tahsil has a larger revenue than nearly half of the 

districts in the ])r()vince, and from a glance 
at the map it would appear as if the grouping 
of the villages was very awkward, those of the 
Jangal lying much nearer to Jagraon than to Ludhiana. But the 
whole of the Maloud pargana, which includes the villages about 
Maloud and also the detached ones referred to above, is, with the 
exception of two or three assigned toother jagirdars, held in jagir 


Kanungo agency attached 
lo tabslls- 


Sizc of Ludhiana tahsil 
Jagirdar Mugistratca. 
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by tlie family of the Maloud Sardars, the land revenue of their estates 
bein«^ Rs. 85,077. The revenue and ceeses are ordinarily paid by the 
lambardars to the jagirdars themselves ; but the collections of the Ber 
branch now into the tahsfl direct, as the estate is under the Court 
of Wards. The normal arrangement is a convenience to the people 
and lessens the land revenue collection work of tlie tahsil materially. 
Besides this, wlicn the Pakhowal tahsil was broken up in i86G,* the 
heads of tlie tlnee branches of the Maloiid family were invested with 
criminal, civil, and revenue powers, and also created sub-registrars each 
within the area of the jagir held by the braneli wliieh he represented. 
Tiie Bliai of Ba<rriau was also invested vvitli similar powers in the 
isolated village from whcli lie takes his name. The Ber Sardir is at 
present a minor; but in any case it is evident that, if the jagirdars 
liad exclusive jurisdiction iu their own villages, the arrangement 
would be of great assistance to the district stall*. The work actually 
<h)?ie by these c()urts last year was — 


1 

jAGflRDAE. 

Casbs disposed op. ! 

Civil, Criulinal. 

Documents registered. 

M a loud 

ia4 

1 

j 

22 

46 

Uiungarli 

210 

79 

132 

Bagrian 

21 

11 



TliC tahsiU are subtlivided into parganas, of which there are in 
,, . 1 *- all 19 [sec man No. Tl, but this division is 

rarmuia sinxiivisionS, , ^ ‘ i i i 

merely a relic of oikh rule, and serves no 
useful purpose. It represents roughly the political arrangement under 
our pn decessors ; l)ut this meant nothing more than that, when tlie 
Sikhs took possession of the country, it was divided between the various 
chiefs; and tl»e divisions were continued under us, although 
they were merely the result of a scramble. At annexation the country 
Was found to be partitioned into ‘Mlaqas'’ or collections of villages, each 
held by a cliiid’; and at the Regular Settlement these were doubled 
up in some jilaces, and iu others preserved as separate parganas, 
with a very unequal result. Thus Khannah pargaua contains 118 
villages, and has a revenue of lis. 1,79,959; while IJmedpur has 
12 villages, and lIs. 14,114 revenue. These parganas have not 
been retained iu the new Settlement; and I do not think that 
any subdivision of the tahsil is really necessary for ordinary reve^ . 
nue work, as, except in the case of Ludhiana, the tahsils, though 
highly assessed, are of small area, and not too large for administra- 
tive purposes. But, if it be thought advisable to have a subdivision, 

* This is a mistake I find. The powcm were given iu I860. 
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the foundation on^jrht to be the natural features of the country (which 
have been used lor our assessment circles), and the pargaiuis should 
be as far as possible of uniform size. 


153, The following is a statemeut of the civil and revenue litiga- 
.. lion of the year 1878 : — 

Civil httgatioii. 


i 

Civil Casks pkciukp iiy ! 

Kkvknvk Casks dkciped by 

Courts. 

Tahsi'lddrs. 

-M unsifs. 

Unpaid 
Com is. 

Total 

1 Jistnrt 
Courts. 

ralisilddrs. 

Total. 

752 

I 637 

j 

7,2b0 

1 

o6B 

i 

■ ' 1 

018 

67 i 

1,292 


I give no later figures because settlement operations have be‘ea 
going for the last five years. Compared with tlie adjoining districts 
of Hoshiarpur and Jalandhar this cannot be called very litigious. 

The above statement gives au average of one civil case per 
annum to every 1)8 pcojdc ; but^ considering the extent to which joint 
interests in property ]uevail in this country, and the number of parties 
that may he concerned in a single case, a comparison between this 
proportion and that given liy the rcUirns, at all events of Euro|)ean 
countries, would be misleading. The numlier of legal practitioners 
settled iu the district is steadily increasing, and these are retained by 
the parties in most eases of any importance. I have already noticed 
the liiigious spirit of the A wans and Hindu Jats. The Jat villagers 
of tlic Jagruou tain'll in particular are always ready to rush into our 
courts ; and, once a case has been started, it is fought out to the bitter 
cud. It is generally a point of honour w ith them to take their cases 
up to the iilghest court of appeal that they can ; and very large sums 
of money are spent in disputes where the value of the property is 
really trifling. 


154. 

Criminal 

courts. 


Tlie criminal case work of tlie district is thus disposed of 
liy tlie various officials and others exercising 
wore mii niagisterial powers (figures for 1878) : — 


District courts ... ... 1,260 

Till I SI Id ars ... ... ... 686 

Unpaid Tribunals ... ... ... 800 


Total ... ... 2,752 


I have already referred to tlie powers of the Maloud and Ragrian 
iSardars, There are tvvo honorary magistrates in Ludhiana, Slializida 
Isadir, son of Sliaii Sliujaul Mulk, and Aiisan Shah, a merchant, the 
former of whom has jurisdiction throughout the tahsib and the latter 
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in the city. Out of 800 cases :il)()ve, the Shahzada decided G08, mostly 
|)etty of course. There are no other honorary magistrates. 


155. The regular police force of the 
district is composed of ; — 


* - 

District Superiutendctit. 

1 

1 Inspectors. 

Di'puly Itispi'ctors. 

1 

j Serg’<miits. 

Constables. 

1 

2 

n 


457 


There are ten tlianas’^ or police stations — seven the first-class at 
laidhiana., Jagraon, Raikot, Dalilon^ Sahmnvi 1, Khannali^ Machivvarah ; 
and three of the second class at Salina^ Dakha, Sauirala (see Map 
No. I). Each station has a cattio-ponnd attaclied to it. There are 
police posts at intervals along the F*n’ozcpar, Samrala atid Ainballa 
Roads; and the first of these is patrolled, as it was a favourite beat 
of the HArnis fuid other criminal trii)cs, who used to steal from 
passing carts, ekkas, &c. The police duties of the Ln lhiaua city are 
performed by the r< galar force ; but in the other towns and in all 
villages, there arc eliokidars, one or more, according to the nmnber 
of the population; while, in the case of some small villages, two or tliree 
are doubled up, and have one man appointed for them. The total uiuuber 
of this lu'aiich is 79(5. The cliolcidurs are paid in tho villages Rs. 36 
per annum, which is collected by a rate on the houses, and disbursed 
by the tiihsildars. In the towns (except Bahlolpur) they get Us. 4 a 
month ; and jemadars, Rs. 6 ; and are paid from octroi. 

156. There is a district jail at Ludhiana, in which short-term 

convicts are confined. The average niirnber of 
prisoners during the last year was 2G6, exclu- 
sive of persons detained in tlie lock-up and for debt. 

157. I do not think that the people of the district liave a pre- 

, _ dilection for any" special form of crime, most 

nai bribes serious oflbnces coming under the heads 

of theft and burglary. Tho Gujars in the 
Ret do a good deal of calile-liftiiig. The tribes registered as 
criminal are 11 amis, Gounetnars, Sansis, Baorias, and pnnilive posts 
are maintained on their account in six villages with a total strength of 
24 men. These are now drawn from surrauudiug districts, with a 
view to having the hal)itual criminals known wherever tliey are 
likely to go. The de[)redations of these people are seldom carried 
on in their own district, and they usually^ go great distances in the 
Province and out of it in search of plunder, getting away from their 
villages in spite of all precautions, and aUhongli their absence is 
punished with imprisonment. The total number of these criminal 
classes by the police registers is 2,394, including men, women, and 
children, most being Ilarnis, Tl»e Harnis and Gounemars were 
settled down under the Sikhs in six small villages of Jagraon and 
Ludhiana^ where they own the land; and the others have now fixed 
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I’esiclenoies in a few villages ; but it is evideut that all four tribes 
were originally gipsies, foreign to the country, and that for genera- 
tions they wandered about commitiing petty thefts, begging, and 
living as they could. It appears impossible to break them of their 
habits. Where confined to villages, they are a pest to their neigh- 
bours, and the crops adjoining their lands require constant watching, 
Tliey are very poor cultivators themselves. The 11 amis possess a 
slang, of which the following words are specimens : — 


JN^akliar = 

theft 

Poh 

Jibasri lagaua ?=== 

to commit biircrlary 


Kliara = ' 

1 

r an j (government 

( oilicial. 

Til kin 
Dhotin 

Kuiba =. j 

j a constable or 
t stranger. 

KUarot 

Kiitora = 

a J fit. 



to bury. 

rupoi'.y. 
sliocs. 
a woinau. 
clotlie.s. 
a loclw 


158. The following is a stiitemeiit of the incoinc, Imperial nml 
RcTenue and taxation: I’roviucial, from all sources. As the rc-assess- 
Imppiial and Provincial meiit of laiul-reveiiiie has come into operation 
gources of incoinc. from Last AVmr;/' harvest, 1 take the iigurcs for 

this and for all cesses on it by tlie rent-roll of 1 883-8 i. Tho other 
details are the actual realizations of the past year. 

Land-revenue with tribute or commutatiou 


money on and zaildaiV allowance 

.. 9,24,231 

Famine Insurance Fund... 

23,000 

lload, School and Dak Funds 

... 27,605 

License tax ... 

18,-185 

Excise ... 

48,501 

Stamps ... 

... 1,42, 010 

Legist ration .. 

6,000 

Ferries 

... 30,795 

Miscellaneous 

10,613 


Total, Imperial and Provincial, income ... 12,31,300 

The commutation money paid by the jagirdars (Us. 10,366) was 
fixed shortly after annexatiou as an equivalent of the services which 
the petty chiefs were bound to render to tlie pararaouiit power, fur- 
nishing levies, &c. It is geuerally at a rate of from 2 to 4 annus a 
rupee of the ,/a^iV revenue ; but sometimes at the pay of so many 
horsemen or footmen. The whole subject will he noticed iu greater 
detail iu Part II. Under “Excise ” the details are:— Hs. 

Spirits ... ... ... 10,320 

Drugs ... ... ... 38,181 

Of the former, 952 was on European, and the rest on country 
spirits ; while of the income from drugs, 3.5,320 is returned as from 
opium and preparations of opium. All the ferries of the Satlej within 
the three tahsi'ls are marmged by the officials of this district, and 
the receipts under this head are really for two districts. Under 
“ Miscellaneous” have been included the receipts from all kinds of 
Goverument properties, the largest item being on accouut of the sale 
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of grass (sarhtnahy and also for grassing) along tlie roads and on the 
encamping grounds ; also fees from cattle-pounds &c., &e. 

The District Fund income is Its. G9, 000 on the new assessment, Tt 
is administered by a committee, appointed 
tDxation : District amongst tlie leading members of the 

agricultural community in the method followed 
before the passing of the Local Boards Act ; and the expenditure is on 
the usual olvjects. Some sixty miles of metalled roads hare to be main- 
tained from this source, and the expenditure on them is one of the 
heaviest items ; but the nature of the country is not such as to rea- 
der necessary any other great undertakings in the way of public works, 
and the lest of the funds are available for such purposes as education, 
sanitation, &c. The Municipal Committees, of which there are six, 
will be noticed separately under the towns which they represent. 

. The total octroi income on the average of the 

^ last seven years is Rs. 74,070, and of the last 

year Rs. 93,764. 

The income of the jagirdars, exclusive of the tribute is, 
rtw . . Rs. 1,58,237 and Rs, 1,19,206 are raised for the 

paynjent ot village ollicials (lambardars, 
patwaris and chokidars). The total of all tbese. items is Rs. 16,69,807, 
levied iti a district with a poi)ulatioii of 6,18,835, giving Rs. 2-11 per 
head of the }) 0 |)ulatioii. It is not meant that the whole of this taxation 
falls eventually on the people of the district ; and there are otlier forms 
of indirect taxatiou, such as the salt duty, whicli do uot come into the 
account. 

159. 1 have already given (in paragraph 84) an account of the edu- 

cational establishments of the whole district, 
( uca loim , which I need not repeat here. Those of the 

Mimicipalities wdll be mentioned later in the account of cash town. 

There is a civil surgeon at Ludhiana, Nvith a native assistant in charge 
of thf3 dispensary and of otaer work. There are branch dispensaries 
at eTagraon and at Machiwarah, supported from Municipal funds ; and 
native hakims are paid in Raikot and Khannah. 

The following are details for the last year about the dispensaries : — 


Educatioiml : 


Namb of Disphksary. 


Cost of niaintcn- 
ance. 


iiTcraiiiKU OP piTiKNTs rnKATisri 
nUttlNG TUB YBAtt. 


In-door. 


Out -door. 


Ludhiana 


Rs. 

6,450 


23,368 


Jagraon 


2,255 


8,414 


MacUiwirah... 


3,043 


154 


7,567 


i 15? J 


160 . Ludlii&iia is au out-station iu cimrgo of the chaplain of 

EccUiusiical Ainballa, who pays an oocasioiiul visit. The 

old cantonment church, a square, unsightly 
building is still standing, and was used till recently ; but it has now 
been condemned, the roof being pronounced unsafe. The old canton- 
ment cemetery is crowded wiih tomDs of more or less hideous design, 
ami is still used, 

161. The Head-quarters of the first division of the Sirhiud Canal, 

which at present covers the whole length of 

(Ahohar an.l 

Blialiiida) in this district is at Ludhiana, lim 
whole canal is under a Superintending Engineer at Ambalhu The Grand 
Trunk Iload, and the district works along it are in charge of an Engineer 
at Amhalla (Provincial works). The telegraph office is under the 
Superintendent of Tclegraplis, Amhalla; and the post offices under a 
Superintendent stationed at Ludhiana. The two forest plautations are 
under the Assistant Conservator at Phi lour. 


162 . It IS 


Rerenue. 


necessary that I should leave tlie whole subject of 
laiuLrevenue, and the fiscal history of the 
district to the second part of this report. 


163. 

Military. 


The fort at Ludhiana is garrisoned at pres(?nt by a 
company of a native regiment from Jalandhar, 
under the command of a European officer. It 
is in the Amhalla military division. There are a few volunteers, part 
of the Uunar Company of the Panjab llogimeut, and a ride range. 


CHAPTER V.I.— Towns. 


Size of villages and 
towns. 


16L The following statement of the size 
of the villages and towns is taken from the 
Census Ret urns (1881), 


Iiesa than 200 
inljftbitants ... 

200 

to 

600 

500 

to 

1,000 

1,000 

to 

2,000 

2,000 

3.000 

3.000 

to 

5.000 

6,000 

to 

10,000 


1 

20,000 

to 

60,000 

UO 

318 

213 


31 

4 

2 

1 



1 

1 
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Muiiicipalitien. 


1 

JL \J tf 4 VVr VI TV 

Committee and octroi are 




Xowjr. 

Population. 

Ludhiana 

1 

44,103 

Jagraon 

16,876 

Ihiikot 

9,2 ly 

Mach iwa rail 

5,067 

! 

Khannah ... ... ... ... | 

j 3,988 

Biihlolpur 

2,842 


166. liiulliiana is the principal town and the hen(l-qnartei\s of 
. the district. It is situated on the ridfjje just 
Ludhiana : posi- Budha iiala, or former bed of tho 

Satlej, and about six miles from tlio present 
coui’se ; «and lies on the Sindh, Panjali and Delhi Railway, and the Grand 
Trunk Road (Delhi to Lahore), the distance from Lahore bein^ by 
these 116 miles. It is also coimected with Ferozepur by a metalled 
road of 72 mites length. 

The town was founded in the lime of the Lodi Emperors, on tho 

site of a village called Mirhota, tlie date re- 
under native ^ 

founders were Yusaf Khaii and Nihang Khdn 
Lodis (see paragraph 22), or perhaps the latter alone ; and there is no 
reason to douht the generally accepted origin of the name “ Lodi- 
ana,” although this has been corrupted into the present form Ludbi- 
atia.” The situation selected was a slight eminence on tlie south 
bank of the Satlej, commanding the passage of the river, on the high 
road from Central Asia to India. The history of tho town is in a 
great measure that of tho district, and will be found in Chapter II. 
Under the Lodis it was the seat of Government for this part of the 
Empire, and a largo fort was built on tho site of the present one by 
Jelil Khan, grand'^son of Nihang Khan. The Mughals fixed the head- 
quarters of the ^^Sirkar/^ or division of the Province Subah^’), at 
Sirhind, and Ludhiana was only a “inahAi^’* or district ; but it did not 
lose its importance ; and, to judge from what are said to have been the 


* “ Mah^r’ correspontied to our talisll better than to any other subdivision. 
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boniularies of the Lodis' city, it must have had a population of 5,000 or 
(),00{). Neither did it suffer from the Duraui invasions, although, as 
ulready noticed, Nadir Shah is said to have ordered a general massacre of 
the people. On the downfall of the Mughal Empire it passed quietly 
into tlie IuhhIs of tlio Rais about the year 1700 (see paragraphs 24 
26 and 96); and under them enjoyed the same measure 
of prosperity as before. Hai Kalha iiniu'oved tlie fort, and it was 
one of the ‘‘thauas^’ under the rule of this family. Maharaja Uanjit 
Singh took it with the rest of the country from Rani Bhag Bhari 
h\ 1806, and gave it to liis uncle, Raja Bhag Singh of Jliind. 
Wlien Sir I). Ochterlony advanced to tlio Satlej in 1809, laud was 
allotted to us for a cantonment to the west of the town ; but we hold 
nothing else till 1835,* wheji, on the death of Raja Sangat Singh, the 
town and couiUry about became our own possessions. (See for details 
of the above sketch, paragraphs 22 — 31 of this report.) 

167. When the town was transferred to us, it appears to 


History under our rule. 


have occupied the spac(3 between the fort 
and ridge over the lowlands (which latter 


was the boundary on two sides), and tlio present Choura 
Bazar up to the Sabzmandi, and on from that the Hazuri 


Sarak. The present Municipal Hall and the Tomh of Pir 


Roshanf arc situated outside the old limits on the west; but to the east 


of thivS the houses covered the whole of the unoccupied space between 
tlie Fort and the present town. I have been unable to find any record 
of the estimated population of that time. The old Imperial Road 
entered the town on the eastern side, whore now the lioiises of tiie 
American mission settlement stand, and th(3 Residency was also on this 
side; while the cantonmeiits lay to the west, the preseait civil station 
being the remnants of them. Under Sir Uhiude Wade (1823-38) and 
his successors the town increased in size and importance, spreading 
out to the southwards. It became the centre of a veiy extensive trade 
in grain, sugar, cloth, &c., which found its way down the Saltej in 
boats friJin Philour, There had always been a small colony of eight or 
ten families of Kaslimiii weavers in tho city ; but in the year 1833 A,D. 
a famine in Kaslmur drove numbers of this class all over the country, 
and some 1,500 to 2,000 of them were settled in the town, and started 
in trade by the exertions of Sir C. Wade. In 1812, on our withdrawal 
from Cabul, tlie family of the Arnir Shuja ul Mulk, with a nuiiieroiis 
body of adherents and attendants came witli us ; and LudUidna, then 
a iVontier station, was fixed on as their residence. They at first took 
up their abode on tho west side of the city ; hut soon after shifted to 
the south side, where the laud on which their houses and gardens now 
stand was assigi^ed to tliem. When after the Satlej campaign the 
Ludhiana district was formed, the civil offices wore removed to the 
Cantonment side of the city; and in 1854-55 the Grand Trunk Road 
was metalled and realigned to its present position. In 1854 the Canton- 
ments were abandoned, a small force being retained as a garrison of the 
Fort; but this change does not appear to have much affected the town, 


Although the town was not nomiimlly cm's till 18S5 the Political Agents appear 
to have exerdsed paramount intluence in it from the first, and many of the improve- 
ments effected in it before 1835. 

f “ Pir Abdul Qddir JaUni” (see para. 64.) 
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vvliicli, with the improved communications, was becoming* more impor- 
tant every 3 'eu»* as a ccmtre of trade. The eveids of tlie nuitiny aro 
related in para. 36. The houses of the city then (;ame to within a sliort 
distance of the Fort ; and, wlien the garrison mutinied, it was found 
to be in eommnnieation with the town people just outside of it, Sufis, 
Suds, Gujars, &e. Air. Kickotts, on the departure of tlie mutineers, 
ordered the demolition of all the houses within a radius of 200 or 300 
yards of the Fort, the inhabitants Fettling down where tliey could. 
Tiie Gtijars wore removed to their lauds below the city ; the Sufis t(K)k 
np their abode in the vicinity of the Cantonment Bazar, \viiere they now 
live; and tlie Suds and others spread tlHunselves over the city. The 
opening of the Railway from .Delhi to Lahore in 1 S70 gave a great 
stimulus to tiie trade of Ludhiana; and a number of shops and sarais 
wore built along tlie Grand Trunk Road, facing the station. 

1C8. The town is situaUnl in an angle of the Ridge or fligli Bank, 
which to llu^ east of' it runs due Ui>rtli and south 
Oen.r«I(l..Bcr,ptu,noftl.e wwstwaul, lormin- tl.« boundarv 

on two aiv]t‘.s. The houses are mostly built of 
masonry. In the old part, of which I have iudicalod tlte limits in tlie last 
j)aragra|>h, they rise storey over storey and arc crowded together; while 
the streets and lanes aie narrow and to*'tuous. But the new town to the 
south of the Clioura l)azar bears all tlie marks of being modern. Tiie streets 
are wide and straight, and the liouses and shops mostly of one pattern. 
The principal streets, tluj Choura Bazar and the Haznri Sarak, wore 
designed by Sir 0, Wade himself; and one of his projects, the Jijbal 
Gauj,'^ is a standing jiroof that he was ratlior too sanguine about the 
speedy devudopiueut of the town for which he did so much. His suc- 
cessors, Assisttmt Agents and Deputy Commissioners, have each added 
something, e.<j. the Murray Ganj^’ (Captain Murray), Ghalla Alandi^’ 
or grain market (Caj)tain Larkins), and the ‘Mvaisar Ganj^' within the 
last two or three years. In the old parts of the town, such as the 
Naugarah square, the houses are many storeys higli ; but in the new 
town they are gcumally of only one as yet, though some of tlie people 
along the Clioura bazar have added a second. Tlie old town was 
divided into ‘‘mahallas” according to tribes (Suds, Sufis, Saiads, See.) ; 
but these have mostly been lost sight of. Attached to the city is a 
large area owned principally I)y Saiads, Gujars and Araieus, most of 
whom reside within the town limits or in the old military bazar, and 
this land is divided into eiglit tarafs.'^ 

169. From the situation of the town over llie lowlands and the 
swamps along the Budlia iiala, one would expect 
siatis- nvalarious fever to |)rovail in the months follow- 
ing tlie rains. In some years, such as 1878, 
there has been a tremendous loss of life from this cause, the half starved 
Kashmirjs and others of the lower classes not Jiaving sufficient stamina 
to resist the attacks of the disease. Between six and seven per cent, of 
the whole population died from fever alone in that year (1878); and the 
death-rate/which had averaged 33 in the preceding five years, rose to 
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III. But at otlier times the town cannot be saul to be unhealtiiy, au<l 
there has been no epidemic of cholera since 1872. The sanitary arrano^e- 
ments are for an Indian town, and tliosystom of drainM«;e appears 
to be now efficient. Ins[>ention reports since 1878 speak well of the 
town, Avhich was before consi<lerod to be very backward in thin respect, 
the iinprovemont bcin^ a8eril)ed to the exertions of Mr, Wakefield, the 
present Deputy Conunissioner. The supply of drinkinif water is from 
wells inside the town, the quality l)eini»* apparently very bad on analysis ; 
blit it is said tliat it has evil efiects only on new comers. The avora«ro 
deatli-rate does not compare unfavourabiy witli that of most Panjab 
towns. Tlie follo\Yin;y is a statement of the population in the different 
years in whicli a census has l)een taken: — 


1854 

1868 

1875 

1881 

39,984 ' 

39,983 

40,885 

44,163 


The increase in the Iasi six years is probably due to immi^^ration ; 
but the floating population is always very laroe; and it is impossible to 
say what tim ehanjTf's actually liave been. The i)resent population h 
composed of the foliowini.^ elements : — • 

Hindus ... ... ... 12,0r>9 

fSikhs ... ... ... 1,077 

Mahoniedans ... ... ... 20,045 

Others ... ... ... l/)72 


170. Reference has already been made to the ever increasing 
orain trade of which Ludhiana is the entre- 

Trade and manufacture*. 

of niercliants from down coiiiilry; and tlio town cannot pcrliiips be saul 
to have uiuch connection with it. Tiie returns of muuicijt il taxation 
for last \ear <rive the following value, s of the various articles of trailo 
which were taxed — 

Rs. 


Grain ... ... ... 25,79,5(58 

Sugar jtrodiicts ... ... 2,81,259 

Cloth ... ... ... 6,50,08(5 

Iron ... ... ... 24, 804 

Brass and metal dishe.s ... ... 20, 878 

Others ... ... ... 4,21,090 


Total ... 37,83,185 


Grain in transit is, at .all events nominally, untaxod ; that is if it doe.s 
not change hands within octroi limits, which embrace the railway 
station and encatn))ing ground. Wool, cotton and salt are also exempt- 
ed. Ill the lust of these there i.9 a considerable trade. The following 
estimate is given of the value of the imports in tliese three articles - 
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Salt ... ... ... Ils. 30,000 

rjishm ... ... .. „ 50,000 

Cotton ... ... ••• >> 30,000 

It is for its weaving indnstry, however, that Ludliiaiia is prin- 
cipally hiinous ; and this is of two sorts, woollen 
^ wciiving, ^ 'p|j^, foi’iHei* of those, chiefly the 

inanufiicture of the cloths known as pa.shiiiina'’ 
and liainpur chadaiV^ &c. from Thibetan and llaitipnr wool, is at pre- 
sent entirely in the hands of the Kasliiniri colony, although some of the 
country weavers are said to he picking it up. The raw material is of 
two oiasses, pashnC^, or the fine wool of the ihihetan goat; and 
I{atni)uri or tliat of the nearer hills. The former is said to come 
IVoni the "*' Barfani*’ country, which is rather indefinite geographically. 
Both wools are brought finally from Ranipiir, wliich ap})cars to he tlm 
entrepot of the trade, by the gaddis’'' or hill men. Tliesc men used 
to take the direct route fia Unpar; but now gcn(‘vally reach Ludhi- 
ana from Amballa by rail. Witijin recent j ears (20 or 30), a tliird 
class of wool lias begun to be im]>orted from Kinnan. in Persia, via 
Karachi and Lahore ; and tin’s is useil as a substitute for llampur wool. 
The wool from the hills is brought here in the months ol Oeloher and 
November, and the annual amount of the sales is estimated at lls. 50,000. 
The [)urchases are made, iu the first instance, by Hindu merchants, who 
take largo amouuls of it, and retail them to a second class of traders, 
or t{> the Kashmiris. ^I’lie wool i.s spun into throfid liy women of all 
classes, Hindu and Mahomedan, rich and poor ; and any woman ca!i 
earn from rupees three to four a month l>y tliis. The Kashmiri gets a 
few rtipees woidh of wool or tliread from the mendiant Mahajan^’) and 
weaves it into a cliadar^’ or piece six to eight yards long, and alunit ono 
and a half yards wide v Kashmiri measure, see jiaragraph 141) d’he cloth 
is oi' two descriptions/ pashmina and naqli paslnni/ia/’ the former en- 
tiiady of pasiim, and the latter a woof (hana) of pashm on a warp (tana) 
of Uaiiipur wool, and sometimes of kirmani. It is known as ‘‘ ahvan,”* 
and is white in colour when it comes olV the looui, but may bo dyed 
retl, grecu, &c., according to taste, Tlie cluulars^^ are |)urcliased by 
well-to-do natives I'or wearing over the slionldors like au ordinary 
cloak, tlie piece being cut into two lengths ol' about three yards each, 
whitih aie joined at the corners and W{)ni double. The shawl industry 
sal bafi ’; or the wu^aving from pashm thnuul of Cashmerc^^ shawls 
was perhaps tiic iiiosi important branch of all ; but it has never recovered 
from the complete s(opj>age of the trade in these articles on account 
of the Fr.inco-lb ussian war (1870.) It is said that there were upwards 
1,000 Kashmiris engaged in it before that time, and an outturn of more 
than Us. 1,0(),()00 vvortli of shawls ; but France was the principal 
customer and lias ceased to take any since 1870 ; and there are now 
not more tliau 100 looms (single), the rest of the weavers having 
turned their hands to what they could, many being ledueed to beg- 
g.nry. 'i'licrc appears now to be no denutnd anywhere for good shawls, 
N^itive States used to take them for dresses of honour, &c. ; but do not 

' The Tuame pashvtuia is applied to all cloth made of and it is also 

called (more generally) ahvdn ; while the piece of aV>out seven yards is called a r.liadar^ 
lidmpur ekadar i« the name given V>y Kiuopeans to chadars of fine quality, of pure 
pathminaj because, apparently, the article was fiist made at llampur. 
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now, Tlie only shawl work at present clone is in coarse wool, wliat we 
know as jamevvars/^* These are worn by natives over the shoulders 
and are exported towards Persia where they are said to be used for 
waist cloths, or are cut iuto strips for borders of chogas/’ &c. A 
little fine work is still done in making wide margins tor cloaks, 
the centre piece heitjg |)lai!i ^^ahvan/’ The coarse work turned out 
is not worth an hundredth part of what the fine shawl work 
was, a piece of j?imcwar” selling for a few rupees where a shawl 
would have sold for Ks. 200 to 300. An ordinary chadar of 
pHsliinina costs Its, 20 to 30, and of naqli ])asbrnina Us. 15 to 20. The 
looms are almost entiredy sijigle, and not more tfian two or tliree men 
ever work together, unless where apprentices learn the art from a master- 
weaver. Tiie district return (paragraph 137) gives 900 looms with 
960 weavers, but Ahsan Sisah, who is tlie representative of the body 
of Kashinii'is, gives an estimate of 400 looms with 1,300 men and 
boys, weavers and aj)prentice.s. The Kashmiri population of the 
district is returned in the recent Censins as 2,492, but a large proportion 
of litese are in service or have other occupations. The pashmina and 
Ilampur chadars of Ludhiana sell all over India; atul the value 
exported is estimated at 1| lakhs, hut the industry is said to have 
earned a had reputation in recent years owing to the mixture of‘ tho 
inferior Kirmaai wool. The pashmina is mostly bought up from tho 
weavers by huge merclu\nts, cither Hindus or Kashmiris. On tho 
wl)ole the pashmina industry a])pears to he on tlie decline, and Ahsan 
Shah says tliat the weavers arr^ leaving tlie town, as the cloth is be- 
coiniiiir a drufj in the market. The Kasluniris also knit stockin<;s, 
gloves, &c. There arc a good many looms at which common country 
blankets are woven by Maz))is’^ (Chuhras or Chamars converted to 
Sikhism). The miscellaneous looms of all these sorts are returned as 400. 

The other important industry ot me town is in the hands of tho 
country weavers (Jiilalias), who make from 

^ cotton the cloth known as Ludhiana cloth/^ 

and locally as ^‘gabrvin^’; and also lungis^' or turbans, ‘‘ khes/’ 
^‘chadars,^’ &c. Tlie gal>run is of a cheeked or striped pattern, and is 
made in j)ieces of 15 to 20 yards length, and about a yard width. 
Tiie 'Mungis^’ are of blue and other colours, aiui liave embroidered emls, 
with or without gold thread. Tim gabrun is in great demand for 
making clotlies for Europeans and well-to-do natives, and there is a 
large export of it in all directions. The lungis” go principally in the 
direction of Lahore, and are mneli used liy tho frontier people as 
turbans. There is also some manufacture of table linen, the cloth known 
as ** su.si,'^ and many’ others. The numher of looms weaving cotton 
stuffs is returned in the district statement as 400, but a reliable estimate 
given to me fixes it at 900. The looms, as in the case of pashmina, 
are mostly single; but the estimate referred to sets down tlie number of 
weavers and apprentice.s at 1,700, The same loom may turn out in 
succession all sorts of cloth, according to tho demand, gabrun, lungi, 

♦ (which inc.'UiB “a collection of' dcsigiiH’') is the term applied to all 

pattern work of this sort. Jinmdl is an ordinary square shawl, all of this work, while 
a DoshHa is a centre of paskmim with a wide border [jmila) of pattern work. 
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khes, &o. The coiton industries are flourislun^, and there is an 
increasing demand for all sorts of clotlis woven at Ludhidna. 

Embroidery on |)ashmina is done by tlie samo Kashmiris 
who weave the cloth, and by tlieir children. 

^ The latter are generally put on this when 

first tlieir instruction begins. The thread used is silk, and all sorts of 
designs are worked on the margins of the chadars, chogas/^ rumals^^ 
(scarves), smoking-caps, &c. Embroidery work is also done on 
the luiigis’^ and on caps with gold thread by Kashmiris and by 
country weavers ; and there are eight or ten shops where silk 
embroidery is Avorked on broad cloth for table covers, cushions, sHpjiers, 
&c.^ 

The carpenters of Ludhiana are famous for good work ; and 20Q 
shops are returned, in which dak gharries, 
Carpentry and mi.celltt- a.ul CiU'ts on ]5n<;lish models, cliai.s, 

llCOUSft ^ ^ ^7 

tables, &c., are made. The leatlier and other 
industries are not of much importance. 

171, Tiio town has a Municipal Committee of the second class, 
witli thirteen members appointed bv Govern- 
Municipality aud octroi. Deputy Commissioner beino President. 

The average income for the last seven years from octroi is 53,400. Tho 
iucrciiso during the last few years has been enormous ; — Rs. 

1870-77 ... ... ... 37,651 

1877- 78 ... ... ... 47,025 

1878- 79 ... ... ... 48,916 


1879- 80 ... ... ... 55,076 

1880- 81 ... ... ... 57,353 

1881- 82 ... ... ... 56,491 

1882- 83 ... ... ... 71,288 

so that in 1882-83 Uio taxation was at the rate of nearly Re. 1-12 a head 
of tlio population ; I)ut the greater part of it is levied on tlie grain 
trade, nearly Rs. 40,000 being raised on this in 1882-83. Tlie expendi- 
ture for tlie last year has been under tho following heads Rs. 


Octroi eKStablislimeiit 

« * • 

.. .5.411 

Police 

• • • 

.. 9,115 

Education 

• * « 

.. 5,865 

Sanitation 1 

Establishment | 

... 

... 13,926 

Hospital 


.. .3,051 

Paving streets, making 


.. 10,716 

drains, &c. j 



Miscellaneous 


5,401 


Total 

... 53,575 


The erabroidcry iy cither karchobi’’ or ‘‘clori’’ aTiil is worked with silk or 
thread on jiashniina, merino, broad cloth, &c. In the first of these the cloth i» stretched 
on a frame liorizontally before the worker, and the work is coarser ; wliiie in “ dori” 
embroidery the. thread and the work are finer. A third sort of work is called “ ari,” 
and is done with au awl, very coarse. The imlustry is not conliaed to the Kashmiris 
by any means. 
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172. The principal eiliicational institutions are the Government 
. . Hioli School, with an attendiuico of 189 boys, 

Government School, 211 ; the 
Mission School, 527 ; a Hindu aided School, 
123, Tliere are only two regular printing presses, one belonging to 
ilie Amerieai) Mission Society, which pn!)Iislies a weekly journal called 
*‘Nur Afslian,” and tlie Dharrn Sahaik’^ in connection with the Hindu 
soliool above mentioned. The principal public buildings and offices 
are the Muuiciiial Hall, tlie Post Office, Dak Bnn;>:alow, Kotvvali 

or Police Station, Tahsil and Telegraph offices, 
iDic ices. which all lie near the entrance of the Choura 

Bazar, just outside the town to the west ; and the Railway station. 
Across the raihvay line, which scjiarates it from tiie city, at 

a distance of about quarter of a mile is the 
Civi intion. district offico or Kachery, while beyond tliis lie 

the cdiureli, the cemetery, the few houses of the European district staff 
Tlie fort north of the city the fort is situated on a 

point of the ridge overlooking tijc lowlands. 
It is a square structure with a high mud wall and a dee|) ditch, the 
inside measuring about 100 yards each way; and it owes its j)resent 
form to Sir D. Ochterlony, wlio made use of the In icks found in the 

ncigliboiiring ruins of Sunct for building it. 
Streets of the city. principal streets of the town are tlio Choura 

Bazaar, winch runs east and west tlie whole length of the town, the 
Bazazan, Pansari, Lucliaand Lakar Bazars, Wade oranj, Hazuri Sarak ; 
and the squares or market-places are the Ghalla Mandi, Kaiser Gatij, 
and others belonging to private persons. It is in these last squares, and 
market-places that most of the dealings in the grain trade insid (3 the 
city go on. Tiiere is always a great deal of business in tlie Uiionra 
Bazar, Avhere cloth, shoes, are hawked about ; and of an afternoon 
it is crowded with peo{>le along the whole length. There are two or 
three serais along tlie Grand Trunk Road, facing tlie railway station, 
in which grain is stored, those of Ali Mahomed of Jhajar, Kanahia 
8ce. Outside the city to tlie south lie the houses and gardens of 
Shalizada Shahpur, and the other refugees; and beside them is the 
Jail and Dispensary, while the Mission Sellloment is situated further 
on, at the south-east corner. 

Ludliiana is one of the most important of the American Mission 
. a » stations in the Panjab. The following brief 

M>.s.a„Se..le:nen*. furnished by tlie Reverend 

E. M. Wberry. Establislicd in 1.S36 by the Reverend J. Newton 
and a collengne, the Reverend James Wilson; burnt down in 1 845 
by the Sikhs, and a^^aiii destroyed by mutineers iu 1857. It publishes 
books and tmets mostly religious iu Urdu, Hindi, Panjabi, Kashmiri, 
Siiidbi, Thakari and English. Over five millions volumes Lave been 
printed since it began, and now the number averages about 250,000 
annually. The ‘ Nur Afshan” newspaper is published since 1872, circu- 
lation 750 weekly.’^ The settlement consists of three or four European, 
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and a number of native houses just outside t!ie limits of the (own, wiili 
a church, priutin*? press, &c. Tliere is another clmrcli at. the west end 
of tho Choura Bazaar beside the Kotwali, and a school building beside the 
Kaiser Ganj. In tlie j)i'inting press excellent work, typography and 
litliograpliy is done; and there are also worksho|)a attacliod to the 
Mission in which wood-work, binding (English), and other industries are 
carried on. Adjoining tlio Mission compound is the Native Christian 
Girls’ School. 


173. The principal places of intei-cst have been mentioned in 


Objects of interest. 


tho precedinfT p;irnn[ra|)li. tlio west of Iho 
railwav and beliind tlie district olHnos is a 


“ Rakb,”or plantation, under the Forest D(^i)artinent. This is traversed 
byroads in all directions lined with ornamental gardeiiiiiij ; and it 
also cotitnins a very ^ood zooloirfeal collection. The liakh is a j 2 rreat 
place of resort as a drive lor the Europeans and vieli natives ; but ali 
classes of tlie town and country people IVcquenfc it, coming to look at 
the beasts and birds. On the last Saturday of every uioiith tliore is a lair 
held in it, and this is attended by crowds of people. The old eantouinenfc 
has coin])1et.ely disajdpeared, except .such houses as have been kefit for tlie 
European residents, and a few offices close to tho town, and iho churcli 
and cemetery. The marks of the compounds are visible in places, but 
most of the laud ocenpiod by the old lines is now under cultivation. 
There are few antiquities in or around the city. Tlio tomb of Fir 
Abdul Qadir Jalani has already been referred to (paragraidi 64). This is 
in the open space to the south of the fort. There is also an old tomb 
in the Saiad^s mohalla of one of their aucostors, Saiad Ali ‘Mfil Mast,'"' 
to wdiich is attached a grant of land, and .several Hindu teiiiples 
(Shivalas and Thakardwaras) of recent date. Tlio moimd of Suuet 
(paragraph 21) lies about throe miles west of the town. 


174. The second town in importance is Jagraon, which lice at a 
short distance to tho south of the Ludhiana 
Jugraon: situation :gencr. j Ferozopur Road, 24 miles west oftl.a 

lormor. Jt is ilie liend-qiuirters or llio tahsil 
of Ibe same name, and has a population of 16,873 ; but (he greater part 
of this is mado up by the suburbs, called “ Agwars,” which are really 
ordinary villages, each with a large area of laud attached to it, and 
inhabited by the same classes as other villages. The town population 
proper is only 6,777, leaving 10,090 to the suhiirb.s. In the town pro- 
per the houses are nearly all of masonry, and many of those belonging 
to the mercantile community are very fme buildings, several storeys 
high. Owing to the flatness of the snrroiinding country, the town can 
be seen from a great distauco on all sides, and has a very imposing 
appearance. The streets are fairly straight ami wide for a native town, 
and are well paved. Tlie situation is most healthy, being well removed 
from the river ; and the climate, though very hot at times, is dry and 
salubrious. The death rate of five years previous to 1878 was 38 ; but 
in that year the town suffered like others fi’om fever. The population 
has increased by si.x: per cent, since 1868. 


11 
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175. The town is of no antiquity niul tlie ncconnt given of its 

. founding is tJiiM Tlio country about was lying 

** waste wl>en s^o 200 years ago under Rai 

Kalha, a Mabomedan faqir called Lape Shah, took up liis residence on 
the site of the |)resent town, and prophesied that a city would be built 
there, the streets of w’hicli he marked out as they now run. Rai Kalha 
called cultivators from all parts, Gujars, Araiens and Jats; and assigned 
them the lands round tlie site according to the number of each Tribe; 
and also settled a mercantile community, whose dw^ellings he enclosed 
with a wall, the agricultural populations settling down, each body in a 
site in their own land outside this city. These outlying sites were sl)nt 
in with the usual hedges war'^), hence the designation of the suburbs 
from (forward or outer) and war.” The town was called after 

a Rajput named tligra, who exerted himself in promoting its growth ; 
and wlio was probably the llai’s representative. A small tomb of Lape 
Sliah stands in the centre of the city, and every Thursday there is a 
mehi” or celebration in his honour, in whicJi Hindus and Mahomedans 
alike take part. About two miles north of Jagraon on the west of tlie 
Sidhwan road, is a mound of some dimensions called “Solah/' marking 
the site of an o!u village in the place of which the Agwars and other 
neighbonring' villages (Slierpur &e.) are said to have arisen. It was 
here that in 1803 (A. D.) the yovvg Rai Alias tnefc with his death in 
the hunting field. Under the Ranis who succeeded him Ahmed Gnjar, 
the Th^nadar or local reprc.sentative of tlie family, tried to assort his 
independence ; hut was expelled with the assistance of Patiala. It has 
been related elsewhere how in 1800-8 Maharaja Ranjit Singh stripped the 
Hanis of their })o.s,scssions ; and the country ahont Jagraon passed into 
the hands of the Ahluwalia (Kapiirthala) chief, under whom the town 
became the head-fjnarters of the ‘ ilaqa’ or territory, and the mnd fort 
of the Rais was imi)ioved. Tlie town came into our possession with 
the rest of the country in 184(5 (see paragraphs .33 and 34), and the fort 
was demolishcnl ; but there are still remnants of the walls. 


176. The town has a very considerable trade. There is a large 

Trade aad manafaclure. ‘-'f mei^MUit ile class, mostly Khatris 

or the l>en, Lumba, Mnrui, Juitlke ‘ gets, who 
have money-lemling dealings with the villagers about ; and a great 
deal of grain finds its way into the bazar in small amounts wlien the 


cultivator has not enougli to nrake a journey to Ludhiana worth 
while. Tliese driblets collect in the granaries of the trading classes, 
and are kept till they can be disposed of at a profit. It is estimated 
tluit there are now some 406,000 maunds [packa) of grain in the city. 
The merchants Irom Lndliiana go and buy u|) on the spot from the 
local traders, or tlie latter bring the grain to Ludhiana. The opening 
of a new line of railway with a good station at Jagraon is likely to 
divert much of the grain trade from Ludhiana. There is a very large 
sale of brass and copper dishes, and of cloth in the bazar; and it 
may be said that the whole country to the distance of 30 or 40 miles 
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sotttli and west is supplied from here, the Jats cominfy very great 
distances to purchase. The chief transactions are in clothes of the 
better sort, sncli as are used on marriage and other festive occasions, 
gold embroidery, &c. The main street (^Cliowk’) is generally thronged 
with buyers, particularly at Urn marriage season (May-June) ; and it is 
no uncommon thiug for a wcslh to-do Jat to throw down Rs, 200 or 300 
in hard cash in paymcut of a purchase of clothes. Tlioro are 15 or 20 
shops of ^^Thatiars/^ or workers in l)ras3, where the usual dishes are 
made from sheets of tlie metal ; and (here is also an import of ready- 
made goods of tin's class fro’.n Dellii, Jagadhri, &e,, for sale at the 
ordinary shops. The brass dislies made at Jagraori ar(3 famous 
throughout the country, and fetch high prices. There is also a 
considerable trade in iron. There are a few workers in ivory, wlio 
make bangles, small boxes, &c. The bangles of ivory are necessary 
in every Hindu marriage, hence the industry. There are also consider- 
able dealings in gold, of which a great deal is now-a-days purcliased 
by the Jats for bangles and oilier jewelry. The ^ ashrafs’ of Jagraou 
have a great reputation for selling the metal pure. 

177. Jagraou is a Municipality of tlie third class. Tlie average 

for the last seven years of the octroi income is 
Municipality and public t) 190 which is spent on the usual obieefs, 
oijCitfl of 111- The tahsil 

buildings are on tlie Ferozopur Road, with 
tlic encamping ground and sarai, about a mile from tlie town, but 
connected witli it by a good metalled road. The Police station is 
itisid<3 the town in the building where the representative of the 
Ahlnwalia chief used to reside. There is a Oovernmoiit Middle School, 
in which English aud vernacular are taught; and twa) girls’ schools, 
Hindu and Maliomedan, supported from Municipal Funds. The aver- 
age attendance for last year was 279 boys and (>8 girls. There is also 
a dispensary (see paragra|)h 159) maintained fiom the same soure.e. The 
tomb of Lape Shah, the patron saint of the city, is a small erection, 
standing in one of the chief streets near tlie centre of the city. 
The family of Moulvi Rajab Ali (paragraph 93) have some fine houses, aud 
also a garden with tiombs and a mosque in it adjoining them. The 
Beris, Lumbas, &c., have also some very line edifices ; and Devichand 
Heri has erected for tlie accommodation of travellers a very fine sarai 
at great expense just outside the principal gate, that towards Ludhiana. 
Tlie old wall of the city is in good repair, and there are two large pac'ka 
tanks outside. 

178. The town of Rnikot is situated in the Jagraou tahsil, 24 

miles, by a direct line to the south-west of 

Ludhiana; and connected with it by a metalled 
road, a branch from that to Ferozepur which it leaves just beyond 
Dakha, about, the I3th mile. Raikot has a population of 9,219 ; but is 
not a place of very great importance. Of the population about one- 
half is agricultural, as there is a very large village area (nearly 8,000 
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aerf'ft) attached to it. This Innd was cailtiv-atod froTi^ of old, being 
divided between six villages; but 230 years ago Rai Alnnad^ moving 
from Talwaiuli, the former seat of the family, made the place the head- 
quarters of his territory, and callcKl it Raikot. The scattered villages 
were collected into one town, and a cfunmereial class assembled, Tlie 
followers of the Rais would of tl;emselves have been a hir(;o addition to 
tbe popnlation of any place, as ibere must always have been a large 
army maintained. Raikot declined in importance on the overthrow of 
the Rais; but there is still a certain amount of local trade carried on 
by residents of the Kliatri, Bhahra, <fec., tribes. This is principally in 
grain from the villages to the south, the agriculturists takiiig in return 
clothes, brass dishes, salt, &e. The population has remained stationary 
(luring tlio last twelve years; and there are no signs that the plac'c is 
developing, although the situation should give it tlio command of tl\e 
trade from the Jangal, wliicdi at present goes straiglit through to 
Ijndliiaua. A good road opened towards Sahna would probably 
make some ditferenee. The average of octroi receipts lor the last 
seven j'ears is *2,787 ; and tlie Mmiim’pality is of the third class. The 
town has, like Jagraon, a .Middle School, in whiclt English and Vertia- 
cnlar are tauglit, ruid a Police stati<m, l)nt no regular dispensary. 
Tlie town is surrounded by a brick wall, ruinous in parts. The prin(U})al 
place's of interest are the |)ala(a:^s of Rais, now in the possession of Imam 
Baklish, the adopted son of the last Rani, who resides here. These 
buildings are mostly dilapidated. 

179. Tlic town of Macdiiwara (Inhsii Samrala) liCwS on tlie 
ridg(^ over tlio Ibidha, 20 miles to tlio east ot 
Mttfjliiwaitt, Ludhiaua on the old Rupar Hoad. A medall- 

ed roml connects it with Samrala, the tahsil head-quarters, whence 
there is also a metalled road to Ludhiana; and, although tlio 
distance is .2(3 miles, all tralHc goes round tliis way. The town has a 
population of 5,})(37, of Avliich a largo portion is agricultural,^ tho 
village area being 4,800 acres. The town may hav(^ stood in Hindu 
times, as a place of the name is mentioned in tho Mahubbarat ; hut 
it is doubtful if it can claim greater antiquity than that allowed by the 
account tliat it was founded 800 yinirs ago under tho Ghorian dynasty, 
like Lndliiann, on the south bank of the Sathq. Tiie naiiK? means 
^nhe jdace of fishers,” and is common all along tho river. U was 
under tho Ghoris that tlie Raj|)uts first settled in this part of tlie 
country (paragrapli 21), Tho town has a consideralile trade? in sugar, the 
rab of tlie Bet coming into it for manufacture into kliand or bura 
(a coarse broivn sugar). Some account of this trade will be found in para- 
graph 138, and in the Note on Sugar appended to the Report, and I have 
estimated the annual value of the exports of sugar and syrup at I to 
14 lakhs of rupees. There is a considerable commercial class composed 
of Khatris, Banias, and Suds, engaged in money-lending business 
witli the villagers about, principally with the Mahomedans ot the Bdt 
Tho sugar trade is mostly carried on liy the Khatris, who comhiue it 
with money-lending, taking payment in rah,” which they refine into 
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kliaiid, &c. Tlie town has a third class Municipality with an avenig'e 
income of Ils. 3,332, of which about 1 ,000 is levied on tlio “ tab” brought 
in for manufacture. The streets arc good, well-paved, and clean. Tlie 
public institutions are a Police station, a Dispensary and a Middle School, 
where English and Vernacular are taught. As in Ludhiana tliero is a 
terrible amount of sickness in the autumn; and for two months most of 
the inhabitants suffer from fever. Under tho Sikhs Machiwara was the 
head-quarters of tho Sodliis ; and they hiive left a largo brick fort, now 
partly occupied by the Police station, and a Diwan Khana or Court. 

180. Khannah (tahsil S amrahi) is a small town on tlio Sindh, 
Punjab and Delhi Railway, 20 miles south-east of* LiulliianM. It has no 

particular liistorv ; but in Sikli times was the 
seat of one of tho petty chiefs amongst wliom 
the country was divided. The last ropresentative of the race was 
M4i” Daiau Kour (para. 90), on whoso death in 1850 the large )dgu 
of the family lapsed. Tlio family had a masonry fort, mostly demo- 
lish<?d now, but of which portions still remain. Sirieo the opening of 
the railway in 1870, Kliannah has increased in imiiortanco, and there 
is a rising trade in grain and cotton (exports) ; salt, iron, &c, (^imports). 
Tlio railway station is a good one, and largo consignments of grain 
come lip from the Nabha and other territorie.s, wliicli lie to the south 
The population increased from 3,408 in 18(i8 to 3,988 in 1881 (17 per 
cent.), and it is to be expected that there will be a furtlier development. 
The average octroi iMcmric for seven years was 4,003, tlie increase^ being 
from 1,4()8 in IHTO to 4,3<S5 in 1882. There is at present no good road 
to tlio south, and most of the trade comes on camels, donkeys, &c. Tlie 
town is very liealtliy ; and has good clean bazars, very wide for a 
native town. The liousos are unpretensious, being mostly of one storey, 
and many of sun-dried bricks only; and there is not much actual 
■wealth in the place as yet. A large portion of the population is agricul- 
tural, There is a Miinici|)al Comuiittee of the tliird class, a tliamih 
outside at tlie eneainping ground, and a Vernacular Middle School. The 
only objects of interest are the ruins of the old fort and of an Imperial 
sarai, built in the time of Aurangzob. 


181. Baldolpur is situated on tlie ridge over tho Rndlia, seven 
^ miles east of Macliiwarali and 27 from Ludlii- 

' ana. It was founded in the n ign of tho 

Emperor Akbar by llablol Khan and Babadar Klian, Afghans (Khan- 
zadaj, whose descendants still reside and own laud in tho village area 
atbiehed to the town ; Imi liave sunk into obscurity. It is now a jilaco 


of no inrportance, and lias all the appearances of decay, though, when 
there was a brisk trade on the river wiiieh it overlooked, the town 


must have been (lourisliiug. Tlio population seems to have decreased 
from 3,369 in 1868 to 2,842 in 1881 ; but I cannot account for this great 
difference. 4die average octroi income is Us. 1,380; but the trade, princi- 
pally in sugar (^‘Ivhand)'’, is iusigniticaiit. There arc a good 
many resident money-lenders (Khatris uud Bauias), who have dealings 
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with the people of Uio Bet. The town is very unhealthy, like Machi- 
warali, from its situation. There are a number of old tombs about the 
the town. 


182. Some of the more important of the villages are Sahrm 
r pojmlation 4,()S0, situated 54 miles south-west 

of Ludhiana. This is the largest of the 
Jangal villages, and tlie original seat of the Malcmd family, who have a 
very large fort in the village. The inhabitants are almost all of tlie 
agrienltunil class, and the houses of sun-dried bricks. There is a bazar 


with a few ordinary shops. There are seventeen lambardais or village 
hoadmen. A Police station has latel}’^ been established here. Raipur 
(population 8,747) is the chief village of the Gurewal Jats, who had some 
local authority at the close of last century. The houses are almost all 
built of burnt bricks. The |)opulation is mostly agricultural ; but there 
are a good many sho[)s in the bazar. The village has twelve headmen. 
Situation, 11 juiles south of Ludhiana. Of Tihdra (population 1,143) 
mention has already been made (para. 21). It is situated in the North- 
west extremity of the district on tlie higii bank over the river. The 
present inhabitants are the ordinary agricultural and miscellaneous 
population ot five or six villages (^called Tar afs^, who are collected 
togetiier in a common site like the |)eople of the Agwars of Jagraon. 
There is also a fair bazar with a number of shops. The old town has 
long since disa[)peared into the river, and there are no traces of it 
now. Sithnetvdl (population 1,988), a station on the Sindh, Panjab and 
Delhi llaiiway, nine miles sontloeast of Ludhiana, may develope into 
a place of some little importance. A good bazar is springing up. 
Miilond^ the residence of one of the branches of the family of Sardars, 
which derives its name from tlie place, has a small trading community 
and a good bazar. The popubitiou is 2,849, There are some other 
very larg (3 villages sueii as liaonke (3698), iiaman (2,962), but the 
j)opuUitioii of these is entirely agricultural. 



PART II. 

THE REVISED SETTLEMENT (1878-8^. 


CHAPTER VII. — Fiscal History of the District up to the present 

Settlement. 


SecontJ part of the 
port. 


re- 


183. In this second part of the report I will give an account of 
the operations of the Settlement just conclud- 
ed, together with such information regarding 
the previous fiscal history of tlie district and 
of the former records as I have been able to collect, or as a|)pears to me 
likely to be useful ; and I will begin with the fiscal history and the new 
assessment, taking the records afterwards, although the latter mirrht 
perhaps more properly come first in order. 


Ill the Aien-Akbari wo have under the head of “ Tribute and Taxes’' 
(Gladwin's translation, Vol. I, Part III) acom- 

•evenue sys- 

tom, and some reference to those that had preced- 
ed it. The ministers, Todarnial and MuzafFar Khan between the sixteenth 
and twenty-fourtli years of the frloricms reign elaborated a scheme for 
fixing the hind-revenue of the Empire, and for giving scicurity to the 
husbandman, which is nearly as complete as our own. One standard 
chain and bigah (see paragraph 145) were first introduced; then land was 
classified into poolej^*' or cultivated every harvest, and perowty/’ 
chechar,’^ banjer^^ (Gladwiu^s spelling), fallow and arable waste. Tho 
uvernge produce of each crop was then strucjk from the estimated value 
of the yield of three classes of poolej or regularly cultivated land ; and of 
this one-third was taken us the Government due, all extra cesses being 
at the same time stopped, and salaries to bo paid in cash from the Im- 
perial Treasury being fixed for the ollicials, who had before that lived on 
the people. From the twenty-fifth year of the reign a ten -years* Settle- 
ment was introduced, the value of the Government share in each crop 
being taken at the average of tho preceding ten years. Elaborate in- 
struetions were at the same time formulated for the guidance of the 
Collectors (^'Amilguzars*’) and subordinate agency. The assessment was 
apparently a fluctuating one, the rates on crops being fixed for tlie peri- 
od ; but the people were allowed to pay in kind if they chose. The 
rates were uniform for subahs** or provinces; and no sjiecial information 
is to be obtained siboutthis district in particular, as it is made up of 
several of the 33 mahaV’ of the Sirhind sarkar” or division, of which 
the whole laud-revenue is set down at 40 lakhs of rupees (16,07,90,549 
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dtims) . Tables are piven in the Aien of the rates colleoted on every crop 
duriii" a period of nineteen years from a bi^ah of ‘‘ poolej” or cultivated 
land in each milah. Wheat paid generally from Re. I to Rs. 2 a bigah ; 
gram, fiom 8 annas to Re. 1 ; “ ponda” sugarcane, from Rs. 4-8 to 
Rs. 5; other eanc, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3; cotton, from Re 1-8 to Rs. 3; 
pulses and millets (moth, mung, joar, &c.) Irom 4 annas to Re. 1. 


It was not to bo expected that .any more particular information as 
to the assessments [)ai(i hy villages or tracts 300 years ago would bo 
forliicoujing; and, as the eoimtry was but partially under cultivation, 
and the present villages did not then exist at all or their limits have much 
changed .since then, it would scarcely be of much use even if available. 
The rates fixed are, iiowever, interesting. 

181. \¥e canuot say to what extent the system of Akbar was 

maintained by his successors -, but the admiuis- 
UeveuQo matinpremcnt tration of the revenue must have suffered in the 


imtlor the latci* Ktupiro : 
LeR-sus to mustajir.s” or 
zemiudivrs/' 


general disorganization of the Government uu- 
der the later Emperors; and in all parts, itcamo 
to be a struggle between the collectors and the 


payers of revenue, tlie former trying to take as much, and the latter to 
give as little as they could. The custom of leasing a largo tract of out- 
lying territory to some person of importance, who paid a fixed domancl, 
and made his own arrangoments for collection mustajir” or 
dav^’) must have been recognized even iu Akbar^s time, for the western 
mahuls of tlu? district were always lield by the Rais on these ternjs. The 
Pliulkian and Malerlcotla chiefs, too, were originally lessees, and held their 
territories suliject to tlie payment of what was really an annual tribute. 
The nnistajir’'’ was liable to pay the sum so fixed, but was otherwise 
independent ; and it was only wlieu he withheld payment that the Imperial 


authorities interfered. 


The mmtdjir, if Ins circle of villages was small, took a share of tlie 
produce from the cultivator, or sometimes casti rents on particular crops ; 
but generally, as lie held a large tract, he sublet it in smaller circles to 
oiliers who dealt direct with the cultivators. The eastern parts of the 
district wore at first directly managed by the Governor of Sirhind, be- 
cause tliey were within easy reach, and an assessment was fixed year by 
year for each village ; but, as the Imperial authority weakened, and collec- 
tioUvS became more difficult, the system of leasing tappalis’^ or circles of 
villages .s)u*ead. The priiuiipa! un^5*^4/^Vor assignee in this district was the 
liai of Raikot, The taniily began with a few villages, but gradtiaUy ex- 
tended their boundaries, undertaking the revenue management (called 
katkana/') of outlying circles of villages as the Governor of Sirhind 
lost control of them ; till finally they lield more than half of this, and 
a good part of tlie Eerozepur district. Tlie M aloud Sardars, like others 
of the Phulkian stock ; had also a lease; and paid tribute to the Emperor, 
taking a share of the produce from the Inishandmeu. There were other 
mnstajirs’^ of lesser note, such as the Garewal Chaudhris of Raipur 
and Giijarwal, who had a small circle of villages, and paid revenue 
direct into the Imperial Treasury. The ability to realize the revenue 
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has always lieen the test of power in this country ; and we find tluit, m 
the Imperial authority <jvew weaker, the tmistdjirs were less regular in 
their payments; while the villages directly assessed would only pay 
when forced to* As an illustration I may recount the following inci- 
dents that took place about tlie year 1740 A, The Rai (Kalha) 
was not paying up his revenue regularly, and informed the “ Siibah” or 
Governor of Sirhind that he could not realize from the villages. This 
was reported at Delhi, and Ali Mahomed Roliela was sent to bring the 
jieople to order. Ho marched out of Ludhiana towards Jagraon, putting 
to death lambarclars here and there by way of example ; but lie soon 
found that it was the Rai himself who had created tlie difficulty and in- 
cited the people to withhold payment. AH Midiomcd then turned on the 
Kai; and with the assistance of the Phulkians eliased him out of the 
country. 


,185. An account of the manner in which the countiy was parti- 
tioned on the disruption of the Empire and the 
Sirhind ( A. D. 17i)3) has been given in 
paragraph The western portions of the dis- 
trict were already in tlie possession of the Rais, and of the Maloud Sartldrs^ 
who between them held tlm greater part of the Ludhiana and Jagraou 
talisils ; while Samrala and some of the western villages of Ludhiana, 
which had hitheiio been under the direct revenue management of the 
Governor of Sirhind, were seized on in groups by a number of petty 
Sikli cliiefs from across the Satlej. Tim only diflerence that the change 
made to the Rais and to the Maloud sardars was that tliey ceased to pay^ 
tribute. The petty chiefs from tlm Manjlia brouglit witli them their sys- 
tem, if such it may be called, of revenue ; and when in 1806 — 9 A. D, M. 
Ranjit Singh extended his territories to Hus side of the river, annex- 
ing all tlie country held by the Rais, and absorbing several of the petty 
chiefs, this may be said to have been introduced all over the district, 
Ilunjit Singh divided his conquests between liimself and the Kapurthala, 
L’cldwa, N^bha and Jhiud chiefs in the manner described in paragrapli 29, 
and illustrated in map No. IV. accompanying this report. The greater 
part was either retained by himself or given to the first of these. 1 have 
above talked of a system of revenue ; but I fear it must be said of the 
Sikhs as rulers, whether in the Panjab proper or in the Malwah, that their 
system was to exact as much from the cultivator as was possible with- 
out making Ivim throw up Ids land. No one will claim for Ilanjit 
Singh the reputation of a mild and benevolent ruler. On the contrary 
the careless manner in whicli he leased out tracts of country along with 
the revenue payers inhabiting them to tlie man who was willing to give 
most, or to some worthless court favourite, showed that lie had a com- 


plete disregard for the welfare of his subjects. It was only when by 
some happy chance a really enlightened ruler of the stamp of Sivvau 
Mai was entrusted with the government of a portion of his conquests 
that any consideration was shown for the people. The chiefs, great and 


• (They arc referred to in parograpb 24 ) 
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small, pursued tl»e same object as the Miilinraja, i e.^ to gel what they could 
out of the peasantry ; and the only restraining influence was the fear of 
losing the revenue payers. Land was then plentiful, and cultivators 
eearce, so that there was the danger of a chief driving away his villagers 
into the territories of a neighbour, who was not quite so bad. In effect 
the chiefs were landlords who exacted from their tenants the utmost that 
they could without driving them away- There was a strong feeling ou 
the part of tlie peasantry that they had a right to cultivate the land, 
and it was only the most extreme tyranny that would separate them 
from it ; hut on the otlier hand the demands of the chief ou the produce 
were limited solely by his own discretion. It is of those chiefs that we 
read in the ^^Fanjab Rajas’^ that their rule was a mixture of tyranny and 
rapacity,” and that they “played at independence, wliich for them had 
no nobler significance than the right to do evil without restraint and to 
oppress the people who Avere so unfortunate as to be their subjects.” 


The same con tin nod ; 
methods of fixing the reve- 
nue demand. 


186. Maharaja Eanjit Singh leased the territory reserved for him- 
self in circles of villages, the lessees being 
changed from time to time. Thus the family of 
the “ Vakils” held the patgana of Sahnewal, pay- 
ing! lls. 1,00,000 per annum for it : and Jainadar Khiishal Singh held about 
150 villages in different places. Tliese lessees made their own arrange- 
ments with tlie villages year by year, generally taking care to leave a 
margin of about one-fbnrtli as profit on what they paid into the Lahore 
Treasury. For some villages a cash demand was fixed, in others a share 
of the produce was taken or the cash value of the Government slmre was 
tlf 3 terrained by appraisement. The Kapurthala (Abliiwalia) chief had a 
large tract of country on this side of the river, nearly the whole of the 
Jagrdon tahsfl : and the method of fixing the assessment in his posses-* 
sions may be taken us a sample, and appears to have been as follows. 

Tlie tahsildar went from village to village every 
year, and first made an offer to the lambardirs 
of the assessment at a certain sum for that year (“ niusliakhsa”). This 
was often accepted : but if not, a valuation of the Government share 
of the produce for the year was made by a committee selected from the 
respectable lambardars of the neighbourhood. For the rabi harvest an 

appraisenient (“kan”) of the value of tlie yield 
from each field was made when the crop was 
rijic ; and for the kharif crops fixed cash rates 
were gonerally applied. The resulting assessment for the year was 
seldom exacted in full, notwithstanding the free use of the various recog- 
nized methods of torture; and large balances were generally allowed to 
accrue. 


‘ Miishakhsa'’ or cod tract. 


“ Kan or appraisement, 
and “ zabti ” or crop rates. 


The lesser Sikh 


Bataie ” or division 
tlie producx?. 


of 


chiefs took a share of the produce in the 
rabi, and cash revenue according to certain 
rates for the kharif crops. They were really 
zemindars” in tlie Bengal sense of the word ; 
and will still assert that the land of the two or three villages that they 
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held belonged to them. The rates paid by 
“ eabti ” cr()|)s were as follows : — 

the eultirators on the 

Crop, 1 

Rato por acre. 


Rg. A. P. lU. A. P, 

Cane ... 

14 0 0 to 20 0 0 

Maize, Cotton ... ... 

7 0 0 to 10 0 0 

Charri, Mutb, ... 

■1 4 0 to 3 4 0 

Carrots and other vaj^etables, poppy, &c. ... 

5 0 0 


Extra dues. 


These rates were lixed (or a kaclia hi^ali or ghumaOj wliicli varied 
a good deal throug-hoot the district^ each chief having his own standard. 
I have taken tlie kacha bigah at oue-third ot* the (loverrunent standard, 
as this was about the average. The rate at winch tlie chief realized his 
share of the produce was generally one-third of the grain and one-fourth 
of the straw. Tlie slnire of the grain was often fixed as high as half. 
The llais are said to liave only taken oiu^-fourth grain; and their rule is 
still spoken of with regret. One would have thouglit that with rates fixed 
so high the peasant wouhl have little left for his maintenance ; but luxsides 

the regular revenue ther(3 were the usual dues in 
cash or in kiiul, paid to tlie eliiof or to the 
harpies who represented him in his dealings witii the people. It was 
impossible that tlie cultivator should j)ay out of his produce all that 
lie was supposed to; and his main resource was piUering from the field 
or grain heap before division. The saying ^Miataio lutaie applied 
with equal elFect to both jiarties. There were about a dozen dues 
levied generally in cash under some absurd pretence or other; aud^ if we 
add to this that the chief quartered his men and horses on the villagers, and 
that the latter had to contribute their labour gratis whenever called 
upon to do 80 , we may imagine that the lot of the luishandmaa was 
not a happy one, and that he could scarcely call his life his own. It 
will require a training for several generations to eftaco the results of 
a system like this, and to convince the people that such a thing 
as honesty is possible in the relations between Government and the 
revenue payers. 

187. Ill 1835 we acquired in the manner described in paragraph 31 
a small portion of territory round Ludhiana and 
'FiihigeM Jjassian, in all 74 villages. Tlu^se were inanao- 


SettleniPiit of 
that lapsed in 1835. 


ed ill niiicli the siime wav ns the siirroiinditij; 


native lerritoiy for four years : then a summary cash asscsanieut was 
fixed lor three years; and finally hi 184ii a Settlement was made for 
twenty years, apparonlly by the Assistant tVlilical Otlicers, CapUiwi 
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Mills, Messrs. Vansittart auil Edgewortli. I can find no English report 
of this Settlement., which was probably more or less of a regular one 
on tlie model of those of the North-West Provinces ; and 1 gather 
from paragraph 71 of Mr. Davidson’s report (written in 1853} that none 
was submitted. A complete vernacular record with maps was made 
out ; but this was revised when the rest of the district came under 
Settlement in 1850, and the assessments of 1842 were at the same time 
reduced where necessary, enliancoments being deferred till the expiry 
of the full term of the original Settlement. Tho following statement 
shows the result of the assessment of these villages in 1842 : — 


No, of TiilagcB. 

AsBEaaMEKT. 

Eixefl in 1812. 

As Uovised in 1850 — 53, 

71 

75,(580 

74,893' 


Three villages were not assessed iu 1812, because held revenue 
free. It will be seen for this that the assessment of 1842 differs but 
eligbtly from that fi.xed after revision. 


188. The rest of the district came into our hands after tho Satlej 
campaign of 1845-46 (sec jniragraphs 34 and 
assessinculs, g-j . summary assessment was fixed by 

~ ” tho first Depnty Oommissioner, Captain Lar- 

kins, who held charge from 1846 to 1849, Sir G. Campbell, who suc- 
ceeded him, completing sucli work ,'is remained to be done. The only 
guide for the Assessing Officer was tho amount collected from each 
village by our predecessors; and this was ascertained, so far as pos- 
sible, for a period of five years from the old papers, statements of 
leading men, &c. A very liberal deduction was made from the results 
arrived at in favour of the people, the amount of this varying from 
three to six annas in the rupee. 

The jagir villages were excluded from these operations, and the 
jagirdars were allowed to continue their collections in kind, &c., as 
before till after the annexation of the Panjab in 1849, when it was de- 
cided that a cash demand should be offered to all villages alike. Tiio 
assessments of tho Summary Settlement were acee|)tcd readily ; and, 
considering the data on whicli they were founded, worked wonderfully. 
A fevv villages hecann) disorganized, probably owing to the change of 
system, and reductions had to be made here and there ; but the people 
welcomed a fixed demand, and this need not e.xcito our surprise when 
we think of what they had borne under onr predecessors. It is usual to 
contrast the elasticity of native systems of revenue with the rigidity of 
ours ; but it was the complete want of fixity that made the Sikh system 
a curse to the country. Tlie best way of forming an idea of the 
fairness of the summary assessment as a whole is to observe the 
extent to which it was necessary a lew years after to revise 
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it in tlio fteffiilar Settlement. The following fij^nres nre taken from 
Mr. Barnes’ review of the Regular Settleinenl, Appendix A, vvliick 
shows the final result after he had made some alterations in Mr. 
Davidson’s new assessments : — ■ 


NaMB op TAHSiXi. 

Assbssmrnt. 

ilecreaso per cent. 

Summary or by 

J a<;irdtlra* Pbtimato. 

Ro^ulnr. 

Pakliowal 

2,88.141 

2.55,959 

11 

.TajrraGn 

1, 74.^31 

1,68,583 

3 

Lndliiana 

2,16,780 

2,42,150 

2 

JSamrala 


2,59.108 

20 

Total 

10.45,509 

9,25,600 

11 


As nolieod aliovc, the jiigir villages were exelndod from the sum- 
mary assessment, and this statement includes the jagirdars’ estimate of 
their previous collections. Tii speaking of the results of the Regular 
Settloinont I will show the actual oxteiit to which the assessment of 
the kluilsa villages was altered. Tlic iloiails of the revenue paid hy 
them in the summary and in the Regular Settlements will bo found in 
columns 79-8o of Apfiendix I. 

189. Tho Regular Settlement operations commenced in 1850; 

The Rognliir Settlemont : and the assessments wore announced between 
method o£ calcuhiiiiig tlia that and 185:}. They wen? framed under tho 

regtdalions then in force and the instructions 
of the North- W estern Provinces Board of Revenue, embodied in the 
Directions to Settlement Oflicors. The edition of tliis work then in forco 
lays down the rule “ that the Government should not domaud raoro 
than two-thirds of what may he expected to he tho net produce to the 
proprietor during the term of Settlement, leaving to the proprietor 
one third as lus profits and to cover the cost of collection.” In paragraphs 
40 and 41 of his Report Mr. Davidson has given an account of how 
his calculations were worked out. There was a very elaborate classi- 
fication ot soils, each tahsil was considersd by pargaiias (of which 
there were 19); and tho villages of each pargana were divided into 
three classes according to quality. In each class of villages the rent for 
every crop and soil was calculated; in the case of the kharif casli rents 
(“ zabti”), which were actually in use for the principal crops and had 
been taken by onr predecessors, giving the nece.ssary data. h’Dr crops 
on whicli the rent was ordinarily taken in kind a rate of yield as ascer- 
tained from experiment and inquiry wjis a.ssumed, the proprietor’s share 
calculated at the prevailing rata of rent in kind, and the value of this 
worked out at the average of the prices current for twenty years. The 
rental of each village was the total of the rents of each crop aud soil. 
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The f.vllmviiii; is an instintn of (lio sort of calculation ramie for the 
i *‘Niai” land of a village ;— 

10 Acres under sugarcane at a rent of Bs. 13 an acre*. . Kh 130 rental 

10 Ditto cotton ditto 7 ditto = . . „ 70 duto 

25 Ditto inaine ditto 7 dittos ... 175 ditto 

25 Ditto wheat ditto 1 ditto = ... „ ]oo ditto 


™ Total crops ... Bs. 475 ditto 

of which two-thirds is Rs. 31(), giving on tlic 70 acres a iV/tu rate of 
Rs. 4-8-2 an acre ; and tlie value of the other soils was estimated in 
the same way. For the kliarif harvest the rental calculated was 
veiy little ontj if at till. I ho rates assumed do not vary much from 
pargana to pargana, and there were the old Sikh zahtiniU^a to <ro on 
beside existing cash rates of rent. But I think that the estimares of 
yield are much less reliable. As a rule the irrigated rates are much 
too low; and, although the cultivation may have improved, it cannot 
liave done so to the extent that a oornparison of our jiapers and tho«e 
of the Regular Settlement would indicate. Thus the assumed rate 
of yield for wheat or maize in the best irrigated land is eight to eleven 
maunds an acre, never move than eleven : while the unirrigated rate of 
yield is very little less. In one statement Ifind the “zahti” mte of 
maize Rs. 9-11 an acre, and the rate of yield in Mm land ton mamids 
which at tlie price assumed of 50 seers a rupee gives Rs. 7 as value of 
the whole produce.' Again the rates vary eaiiriciouslv from par-mna to 
pargana. Thus in the Sahnewal and Bhartgarh Bets (our Bet I) the 
rate.s of yield of wheat in “ Dofasli’^ land is .seven or ei'dit maunds an 
acre, wliile in the Ni'irpur Bet (our Bet- II), ivhich is a very inferior 
traet, fourteen and si.steen maunds are taken The result of this 
inequality is seen in the way in which the Nurpiir rental is run up 
Except in this one pargana I should say that the rates of yield iri 
niiirngated land were correctly estimated, aad those in irrigated land 
much too low. As to tlie proportion of the gross produce'’ taken to 
represent the proprietor's share, part of paragrapli 9 of the Chief Com- 
missioueFs review of the report (“ the equitableness of, the rate &c.”) 
appears to have been written under a mi.s-appreheiisioii, and iiulee<l i.9 
scarcely intelligible. The rate adopted as proprietor’s share one-Vhird 

of the gross produce in the uplands, and two-fiCths ill the Bet; and of 

this rental two-thirds was taken as the share of Government that is 
as the revenue rate jama. Mention of the prices current used in the 
estimates of Regular Settlement will he found eksewhere, hut I may 
here say that the prices fixed, though warranted by the information 
then at the disposal of the Settlement Officer, were too hi-di for the fol- 
lowing ten years (1850—60) which wa.s a period of very low prices 

190. It will thus bo seen that tho weak point of these calculations 
Regular Settlement con- the rental was the produce estimate, the 

tinned: the Government rate, s of yield* not being carefully determined- 
8h.are of tlie rental and the l,nf nvi-ti with tldo fi i i ^^teimineu, 
actual assessmeuts. , ^ the rentals were Very near 

the truth in most cases. From them a deduc- 
tion was next made m lavonr of the proprietor. Under the instruc- 
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tions quoted above tbis would be one-third, but in paragraph 43 Mr. 
Davidson tells ns that he adhered to no abstract rule, but adjusted his 
demand to that “prevailing in the pargana,” whielv would bo the sum- 
mary jama. The balance after making this reduction from the rental was 
the revenue rate assessment. Soil ratc.s were worked out in a way 
the following process: llie rental of 100 acres of ‘M>luir soil was cal- 
culated as above to be Rs. 1 50 ; and a deduction of oiie-tbird was the allow- 
ance for the village, giving a revenue rate jama of 100 ; or I -0-0 an 
acre was tin? rate of the village. Having got bis revenue rate 

assessment for each village the Settlement OlHcer used it as a guide in 
assessing, but did not adliero to it at all closely, tlie total of bis actual 
assessments being considerably below it^ From paragraph 44 of the 
report I take the following figures : — 


i 

1 1 

2 

i ^ 

4 

i 

Previous demand. 

Total rental. 

I Ko venue rates. 

Actual demand. 

10,51,557 

16,0?.,8-23 

j 10,35,094 

1 0,41,347 


whicli gives tlie demand as 58 per cent,, of the rental. 

191, In paragraphs 9 to 31 of his review Mr. Barnes gives an ac- 

to , o 4*1 ^ Count of Mr. Davidson's assessments for each 

Regular SeitlorncDt con- . 

tinned : general character talisil (there were tiieii tour ot them, see 

of tlie asscssmonis, as dt*s- paragraph 152 of tliiKS report.) 
cribed by Mr. Barnes. j o x i y 


Those of Pakohwal tah.sil Mr. Barnes considered moderate; and few 

,, , , n ^ 1 I complaints were made to liim. Pakliowal com- 

Pakhowal tahsil, ’ i a i t c *.1 t ii " 

prised tlie lower part ol the present Liulluana 

talisil, with the Akaigarh and Bassian parganas of Jagvaon. The Mulontl 

jagir lind not been betbre assessed. The details* given in the reviewCor 

tbis tahsil are : — ^ ; 


Summary assessment 

Khdisa villages. 

Jdgir villages. 

Total 

1,67,047 

1,15,938 

2,83,585 

Regular Settlement assessment •*. 

1,79,425 

74,050 

2,54,375 

+ 

! 

+ 11.788 

- 40,988 

1 

1 

1 ^ ^ 


As before explained the summary assessment of the j%ir villages is 
a rriere estimate. 


* Note.— I give these details as I find them without any attempt to reconcile 
them with the figures quoted in para. 188. 
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The trcntmont of the Jaorraon talisil wuh considerocl to be not so 
r,. ^ successful, and numerous conipljiinls wore nhidc. 

The assessments of tte Hatur pargana were 
reduced by 14 per cent. ; and relief was also give^jin Jagraon pargana. 
The figures for the whole tahsil shown in the revieW arc : — 

Summary assessment ... ... 1,74,195 

Blr. Davidson^s assessments ... 1,79,282 

As reduced by Mr. Barnes ... ... 1,68,383 

Even after this Air. Barnes expressed liimself very doubtful as to 
'frhether the Settlement would stand. At the present time the Hatur 
and Jagraoii parganas are undoul)tedIy in a more prosperous condi- 
tion than any other part of the district, except perliaps the 
Jangal villages; and it is hard to realise the ^Sappearaiico of 
squalor and poverty^^ to wliich Air. Barnes nders. The explanation appears 
to he that these pargnnas, which lie on the Fcroz.cpur border, have always 
been dependant on a comparatively light rainfall, the pro])ortion of irrig- 
ation being at present about 5 percent. There liad la-en two or throe bad 
years when Mr. Barnes saw the tract in 1855, and the prices of the in- 
ferior grains (mixed gram and wluxit, or gram and barley mostly) were 
very low. Be this as it may, the forebodings of the review have not 
been realized. 

The Sctflemenl of the Ludhiana tahsil was considered to he belter 
^ ,, , . than that of Jagraon, and there was little or no 

LudhainatahsU, complaint. The now demand was a reduction 

from ^,46,787 to 2,42,7().i or of 1 per cent. 

Sarnrala tahsil Mr. Barnes considered to liave been before 
Eimvnhi tahsil. grievously over assessed."' Tluj nominal reduction 

given by Air. Davidson from the Summary Settlement jama was — 
Summary Settlement ... ... 3,43,509 

Regular Settlement ... ... ... 2,62,582 


80,927 

or 23 per cent. 

If we exclude the jagir(lar.s" estimates (para. 188) the reduction is 
about 20 per cent. Pew complaints were made about tlie Rt’gular Settle- 
ment assessment. 

It is evident from wliat Mr. Barnes writes that two or three years 
after the new assessments had been announced they were subjected to a 
searching scrutiny; aiid such defects a.s appeared were at once remedied. 
The Oommissoner visited every part of the district and freely exorcised 
his power of revision ; and no man of his day had greater knowledge of 
the work of assessing tliaii Air. B;irnes. The total of the redaction 
given outside of th(3 Jagraon tahsi! was inconsiderable. 

192. The period for wliich the Regular Settlement was sanctioned 

, ...IT. , formed the subject of some correspondence in 

Settlement. 1879 ; aiul 1 may here mention the circumstances 

connected witli tliis so as ot prevent future 
misunderstandings. The term of the Regular Settlement ot 1842 
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was twenty years Da V i(^so^^s assevssrnen f s were i n trod t ic<‘ J 

between 1850—53; and ibe tenders were taken for thirty years, 
either from tlie date on whieli they wore written, or, when in the y 
case of the villages settled in 1812 enhaiicernent was proposed, from 
1862, ifi., after the ^expiry of the original [period of twenty years. 
In para. 23 of the letter (No. 68 (k dated 1 1th August 1856, printed 
with^the report) in wliich tlie orders of Government on the Settle- 
inent were conveyed to the Financial Coninnssoner the sanction is said to 
V>e for the ]>eriod of thirty years, i.e., up to A. D. 1880.^’ But tlie orders 
of Government were lost sight of, probably in tlie confusion resulting from 
the Mutiny ; and the tenders of engagement remained unaltered, and 
show tlie periods as not ex})iring till 1892 and 1893 in tlie case of some 
villages. It was held in 18/9, on a reference to Government, that the 
jieriod of Settlement for the whole district should he taken as expiring in 
1880; and tliat this should he nolilied to the peojdo, 

193- There was, as far as I can discover, only one refusal to en- 
gage for the Regular Settlement {issessmcnt, 

«'■ V* '‘'f 

ten or twelve years. In a lew villages (part ot 
Dhaiulra, Klianpur, Bahadarpur, Kanganwal) proprietary rights were 
transferred on account of refusal to engage in IS42 or lor balances found 
to he due in 1847 ; hut I cannot learn that any difficulties followed tlie 
introduction of the Regular Settlement assessiinnir of 1850, In only 
one village has tlie assessment been reduced since the revisions of 
Mr, Barnes. 

The following extracts from tlie nniuial Revenue Reports give the 
Opimuns of offioers in opinions whiol. several (listin-uished officers 
ohargo of ihiMlirfirui ns loriiied Detweeii the years lSf>() and 18/6 
the Regular SeUJeiucrit (>f Rxe working of the Set tlement, In tlie 

report for 1861 Major McNeile writes that, 
Major McNeile. although balances liad accrued in a few villages 

owing to the dniiiglii, they would he realized, ‘‘Tlie coercive measures 
have been limited t.o a tew dastah^ if they deserve the iiamo 
of coercive measures. In tlie report for 18()l-t)2 Colonel, (then 

Captain) W. G. Davies writes: ‘‘The whole of 
tolone Uivich. revenue, together with nearly all the 

balances arising from .suspensions during the drought, has been collected 
without recourse being had to a single pn>|)crly so-called coercive 
measure, a striking proof of the lightness of the as.sessment, and the 
fairne.ss of its distribution.^’ As to coercive ineasnies, none have 
been resorted to in the c >ursc of the year, and ‘ dastaks^ have only been 
issued ill sufficient numbers to provide for the pay of the establishment 
for collecting tlie revenue.” As to the vaine of land: ^^‘A ligiit 
assessment has given a high value to land in the eyes of the industrious 
Jat” Rej)ort of 1862-63, Mr. C. P. Elliott : — “ A pon-usal of the reports 
p V rnv returns of this district for Uir. lad ten yearn 

" ^ ' shows that during the term of the present 

Settlement not a single coercive measure, witli tlie exception of the 

issue of a few daslaks as reminders, has been resorted to, a strong 

* 


0})iiuon.s of offioors in 
charge of lh<^ dist riel ns to 
the Regular SeUleiuerit as- 
Btissiiieni. 

Major McNeile. 


Colonel Davies. 


Mr. C. r. Elliott. 
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tosliniony to tlie li^hlnes^s of tho a«scssniont, and tiie fairness of its 
distribution/^ As to tlie price of land: Tbe averag'G selling' price of 

land i\as undoubtedly risen within the last few years, owing probably 
to the lightness of the assessment* There are perhaps few districts in 
the Pai\jab where a better price can be obtained*'^"' These remarks are 
most important, l>eeause they give the opinions of three such officers, 
uiul relate to a period that was most trying for agriculturists everywhere, 
beginning with S(‘Veral years of depression in the value of agricultural 
produce and ending with two or three seasoiis of drought. In 1863-64 
Mr. Elliott says tliat the issne of the ‘‘usual number of dastaks was the 
only coercive measure. It is pleasant to feel with what ease the 
revenue is paid in owing to the ligfjtness of the assessment and the 
general {uosperity of tho people/^ In the report of the next few years 
tiie same oiTicer (Mr. Elliott) makes remarks to the same etrect. In the 
report for 1868-69 ho writes: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the late scarcity the 
number of dastaks issued was not larger thru usual. No other coercive 
measure was adopted/^ The report of ISGD-TO contains lliese remarks : 
“ Oonsidei iiig the bad iiarvests in the year under report, the above results^* 
(recoverable balancewS of Its. 2,551) “were scarcely to have been eKi>ecied 
It proves that the assessment of this district is really exceedingly light, 
The revenii(!> was paid with even less resort to dastaks than in 1868-69/’ 
(This was written by Oolonel I^iliott apparentiy). In tlie report for 
] 870-71 Mr. Cowan wrilaos: “None of this balance (lls. 800) is 

r(*|)orted as irrceoverable. Tbe abundant 
kharif harvest of this year has doubtless 
contributed to tho result, and the a.ssessn)ont, t>rthis district is notorious- 
ly a light one.” I miglik inulliply tliese quotations, but liave 
soleeted the period 1860-70, because it contains the only two seasons of 
scarcity that have occurred during the currency of the Settlement. 
I suppose too that no oificers ever acquired such an intimate knowledge 
of the district as Major Me.Neile atul Mr. C. P. Elliott (the kilter had 
charge of it continuously from 1863 to 1869) ; and their opinions as to 
tho as.se.ssmeiit arc very favourable, 

Tbe remarks ap))ly to tl\e whole district, Init no exception is made. 
The authorities qmated considered that the assessment was light and 
fairly distributed. No coercive measures have been rcjsorted to, a 
sufficient number of dastaks being issued as a matter of course to 
provide for the pay of tem|>orary establishment required for assistance 
in collection. The balances diu? to snsjumsions in tho years of scarcity 
were insignificant (h‘ss tlian 1 per cent, of the demand), and were 
quickly realizcal. I might add to the above quotations from the 
opinions of officers between 1870 ami 1878, but they appear to be 
unnecessary. There has been little diffienUy in collection anywhere, 
except in some parts of the flet; and it may bo said that any apparent 
slackness is due, not to inability to pay, hut to a hereditary unwilling- 
ness to do so. This clement will be appreciated if we compare onr mild 
methods of getting in tlm revenue with t hose employed l)y onr predecess- 
ors. A lamhanlar, who has ])rohably had experience of the latter, 
is not likely to care much for the issue of a warrant. In tho Mabome- 
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dan Bet (Rajput and Giijar) villages there is generally a scarcity of 
cash, and the revenue has systematically to he borrowed ; but this would 
still be the case if we were to reduce it by half. 

194. In a series of Appendices (No. Va. — c) to this Report I have 
„ . , , , „ . collected such information as I could obtain 

cjransfcrs of land. General relating to the transfers of laud during the 

last 30 years. Under native rule tbe only per- 
sons who could have rights in land were the husbandman and the '^Sarkar/^ 
ie.y the chief, great or small, the revenue assignee or other person entitled 
to the rent. The right of the husbandman had certainly no market 
value, and a transfer by Ixirafor consideration was not possible. Our Regular 
Settlement recognized his right as something much better than that 
merely of cultivation ; and we surrendered to him a substantial share of the 
^^SarkarV^ due. With a fixed assessment and a rise in the prices of agri- 
cultural produce the amount of profit to the proprietor after the payment 
of the Government revenue gradually increased ; and land came to have 
a value in the eyes of all classes, not merely of agriculturists ; while other 
and less healthy causes tended to stimulate its transfer. The power of 
raising money on the security of land produced extravagance, as the 
husbandman could command unlimited credit; and our costly legal sys- 
tem, with the high rates of compound interest, which at all events would 
never have been allowed under native rule, have aggravated the evil. 
The general result may he stated for the wliole district that 2 percent, of 
tlie area has been sold in the last thirty years, and that at present 8 per 
cent, is held in mortgage with possession, these proportions being fairly 
equal everywhere. Mortgages ivithout possession are, I may say, very 
uncommon. One agriculturist will not advance money to another unless 
he gets land into his possession sufficient to give a fair return ; while the 
money-lending classes give credit on running accounts, or, if the bor- 
rower’s credit is not good, on land transferred to them. The following 


statement shows the di.stribution of the transfers over the three tahsiLs : — 

Tahgil, 

P. C. or TOTAL AB5A. 

Sold. 

Mortgaged. 

Samrala 

2 

6 

Ludhiana ... ... 

2 

7 

Jagraon 

2 

12 


The registration returns (Vc.) show that the number of transfers pre- 
vious to 1865 was very small ; but that it has not varied very much during 
the three periods of five years 1866-80, The genera! question of what 
the causes are which have led to the transfers since 1865 is a very wide 
one ; and I do not propose to consider it here, They cannot he a. sign 
oither of want of prosperity or of undue pressure of the laiuhrevenuo, for 
the agricultural population has never been so well oil as during theso 
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fifteen years, and the profits of cultivation have never been so great, 
I have no doubt that on tlie contrary they indicate prosperity, and may 
be duo to extravagance resulting from a sudden influx of wealtln It is 
remarkable that the proportion of area in mortgage should be higher in 
Jagraon than in the other tahsils, although we know that the condition 
of the Jats here is superior to that of any other part. 1 should also add 
that mortgages are very often not due to any real pressure of debt, but 
merely a method of raising money temporarily required ; and sometimes 
too they are a mere form ot tenure. 


]95. In the next place let us see into whose hands tlie transferred 
The classes to whom the come. The following is ail abstract 

transfers hare been made. of Appendices V. a. and b. 


l\ C\ 

Co-parcon©rs. 

1 Other agri- 
C'ulturibts. 

1 

Non-Agri- 

culturists. 

I 

1 

TotaL 

Sold to 




100 

Held in inortgaj'e by ... 

43 



100 


The inference from this is that the agriculturists cau hold their own 
against the class whose profession is money-leiuling far better than in 
most districts of the Province. TbeJats of the uplands at all events sel- 
dom allow an outsider to acquire permanently any land in a village 
community. The right of pre-emption is generally claimed and insisted 
on : and it would be also in the ease of mortgages, if the law allowed of 
this. Every well-to-do Jat wlio has saved a little money will endea- 
vour to invest it in a mortgage of land, and some of the tribe have estab- 
lished very large money-lending connection|. Amongst the Mahome- 
dans of all tribes, too, there are a good numdfer of men who hold land 
in mortgage. It would never be difficult for a cultivator in the uplands 
to raise a loan on his laud from a co-sharer; and this could generally be 
done also in most parts of the lowlands. But there is often a prejudice 
against borrowing money except from a regular money-lender. There 
are some very large bankers of the regular money-lending class in 
Ludhiana, Jagraon, liaikot and Machiwarah, who carry on a large busi- 
ness with the villagers ; and also some scattered over the district ; but the 
mass of tlie Jat jiopulation cau get on without any assistance, and have 
generally some cash in hand. Certain parts of the district are more 
prosperous than others ; and in noticing the assessment circles in detail 
I will describe tlie condition of each. The total outstanding debt on mort- 
gage is returned as ujiwards of Es. 20,00,000, or about tw'o years of the 
revenue demand. Of tlie money owed on hook debt we have no details. 

106. Appendices Va, and Vc., give the average price per acre as 
, Es- or 2(5 times the revenue demand, and the 

mortgage money secured per acre (with pos- 
session) as Rs, 32 or 28 times the revenue demand. The price which land 
will lldch varies u good deal over the district; and appears to be high- 
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in Jagraon and the Jangal where the labour of eviUivation is small, 
the revenue light, and the rate of rent in kind high. The great rise 
in tlie price of the inferior grains has also probably something to do 
with tills. The following statement taken from Appendix Vc., shows 
the manner in which the price has risen dni ing the last thirty years : — 


TAHait. 



Pbeiod op 

FIVB YKAES. 




1852-~66. 

1856-60. 

1861—65, 

1866-70. 

1871—76. I 

1876-80. 

Samrala 

« •« 

5 , 

18 

23 

37 

34 

Ludhiana... 

11 

11 

16 

40 

71 

58 

Jagnion ... 

... 

I ' 

14 

25 

39 

60 


I^aud taken up for pub' 
lie purposes. 


The following are the details as to compen- 
sation paid for land taken up for the Siiiiiud 
Canal about tlie year 1869: — 
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The new jiSBessment : prin- 
cipleri for guidance in a 
revwiou of assessment. 


CHAPlTSR VITL — The Revised Settlement, 1870-83. 

197. The revision, after a currency of tlnrty years, of the assessment 
of a tract in which there was but little room for 
expansion of resources beyoiul what was due to 
such general causes as a, rise in prices and the 

consequences of this is not a task of anything like such difficulty as 
that before an officer who had little to guide him beyond the experience of 
a few years collection of a fixed demand, and such information as he could 
obtain about the value and productive power of land in a country recently 
annexed. Where there are no large owners realizing rent from their 
tenants, hut only small holdings cutUvated by jiroiirietors, all calculation 
of the rent or net profit of cultivation must be to some extent theoretical ; 
while the manner in which a village composed of small properties has 
for thirty years paid a fixed demand to Government, and ilic degree of 
prosperity which it has enjoyed dining that time are perfectly certain 
tests of wliat it will be able to boar in the future. Of course, if Government 
has fixed a certain standard, and we find from our calculations tliat this 
has been exceeded in any case, it is our duty to give due weight to this 
in determining whether wo should continue the assessment ; hut wo can 
never have such confidence in our estimates of tlie value of the land of a 
village as to reject the experience derived from, its j)ast fiscal history. 

The directions to Settlement Officers, as published under antliority 
and embodying the alterations up to date in the orders and principles laid 
down by Government, together with the changes aiid additions from time 
to time suggested by the experience of the De})artmcnt, and contained in 
recent rejiovts and reviews, and .such specdal instructions as the local 
Governnient may issue for his guidance, are what the Settlement Officer 
has to go on in tlie work of assessment, 

I may say at the outset, with reference to a recent resolution of tho 
Government of India, that the revision of an old Settlement in a district 
like Ludhiana could not ho founded on a complete revaluation of tho 
land ; aiui I hope that I will be able to make it plain that our inquiries 
as to rents, produce, &c., are intended to supply tests with a vievv to 
aBsuiing ourselves that the Government standard is not exceeded, the 
real ground of enbancomeut being in all cases a material increase in 
resources. 

198. In revising tli(3 assessment of a tract there are certain general 

^ , ... considerations which prepare us for the results, 

which tho revision is based, mdiciite tlie extent to whudi we are likely to 

be able to alter the dcmaml of the present time. 
The principal of those are the increase or d(Mirea.se ol' cultivation, and of 
the means o( produclion, the alterations in the price of agricultural pro- 
duce and the general improvements in resources and condition of the 
tract under the expiring Betllement. 

Taking those in order, then, the following figures from the statement 
Increase of cultiration 6 of Mr. Davidson’s report show the 

and in the means of pro- area at that time still available for cultivation, 

and I add beneath the proportions as shown by 
the papers of our new survey : — 
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SetihimenL 

Total area. 



Cultivated. 

1 

OulUirabIc. | 

' 

Rarreu 

waste. 

Eognlarl850 

Pt‘r (3Bnt. 

876,968 

100 

666,503 

76 

133, 0S8 

15 

! 

76,397 

9 

Revised 1880 

Per ceiO. 

882,167 

100 

i 

729,009 

89 

86,664 

9i 

66,494 

7i 


Tho f()rmcr’^ return von in our Aj^pendix I differs somevvluit from 
the af)ove details of 1850 ; hut tlioro have lioen ehani^es iti the liiniis of tho 
district. The increase in cultivation has been for the whole di^striet near- 
by 8 per cent.; and there is now 9^ per cent, of arable waste returned. 
The iuerease is thus distributed over the three tahsiis — 

Samrala ... ,.,5 per cent. 

Ludhiana ... 7 „ • 

JagiHon ... ... ... 10 „ 

The percentaofo is in tlie Pawadh and Jaogal Assessment 

Circles of tlie Ludhiana talisil and in Ja^raon. Notwith- 
standino- the fi^»*ures, I think that tlune i.s little room now for 
further ext(Mision, and that the inaro;in left at the Regular Settlement 
has since heen filled up. It i.s impossible that a strictly correct return 
of culturable area should he prepared, for what is tochnieally known as the 
maroin of cultivation must vary here as elsewhere with, the prices of 
ao-ricultural produce. With a rise in prices laud that would not heforo 
liave repaid the ex|'<ense of cultivation may profitably be brought under 
the plouali, and inueb of our culturable waste may be at present such that 
its cultivation would only yield a return if there were a further rise, 
although it is not strictly correct to call it imculturable. Nearly one- 
tliird of the cultural)le land of our returns i.s in the Bet, whore it is more 
difficult than elsewhere to say of mucli of the waste tliat it is or is not 
eapahle of producing a crop that would repay the cost of cultivation. 
In the Dhaia the culturable consists of areas left for grazing, which are 
of considerable extent in some of the outlying and weetern villages, but 
generally very small ])atehes, just enough for tlie cattle to stand in. 

The only other way in which the productive power of the land has 
T ^ . been increased is hy the addition of the means 

ini^rttion. of irrigation. The following statement of irriga* 
tion and of masonry wells shows the extent of this in eacii tahsil — 


Tahsil, 

Sambala. 

tUDHIAIfA. 

Jaokaon. 

Total. 

i Ar^ia 
irri- 
gated. 

No. of 

‘ Wells 

1 

1 .'Vrea 
irri- 
gated. 

No. of 

1 Wells. 

' No. of 

WeUn. 

gated. 

Area 

irri- 

gated. 

! No. of 
Wells. 

Regular Settlement 

1 

44,653 

2.o47 

43,979 

3,233 

14,009 1,080 

1,02,(311 

! 

6,860 

Now ... 1 

46,615 

2,750 

46,693 

. 

3,816 

16,657 1,355 

1,09,393 

! 7,957 
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The increase in the area ivrignteil has been 7 per cent. ; and in tlie 
nnmhcr of wells, 16 per cent. ; but most of the new wells are small ones sunk 
in the low lands under Ludhiana (see para 9S). From this it will ho seen 
that, even if we were prepared to tax to the full improvements due to the 
sinking of new wells, the enhancement on this account would be a 
small item ; and 1 tliiuk that we may claim to have dealt very leniently 
iiiour assessments with irrigat'd land, besides taking care that the con- 
structors of new works sljonid enjoy the iiill period of protection allowed 
to them by the ordeisof Government. 

199. I have reproduced as an Appendix fXTI) a note, written 
when I wa? submitting the Assessment Reports, 
on the subject of the ri>e in the prices of agri- 
cultural produce, togctlier with a table showing the variations during 
the last forty years (1840—79). Our inquiries extended over this pe- 
riod, or to about ten years before the ju'csont assessment was (ixc<l. 
The following statement shows the increase of the prices realized by 
agriculturists for the principal products during tlie last twenty years 
over those of the period of twenty years pnHieding it : — ► 


1 

1 

L. . 

1 

Gram. | 

TTr'i 
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Briefly stated, the history of the fluctuations is «as follows. Tlie 
Regular Settlement Assessment was based on tlie prices of the few years 
preceding 1859, which were high; audits introduction was followed 
by a general fall. Prices continued very low till 1 8f> 1 , when famine 
sent tliem up ; and they did not sink again to their old level. The 
scarcity of 1868-69, and tlie conqiletion of the Sindh, Panjah and Delhi 
Railway through the district in 1870, which opened tlie local market 
to the demands of tlie wliole of India and its seaports, togotiier with 
the general progres.s of the country, finally established prices at their 
present level ; and it is not prohahlc that they will over again recede. 
During tlie last twenty years they liave on the whole been stationary ; 
and, aithongli this period includes four seasons of high prices (I86'i 
and 1868, and the two years 1878 and 1879), I do not think that this 
is an aliuormal numlicrj or that the actual average is unreliable. The 
above statement sliows that the average of the prices realized during the 
twenty years 1860 — 79 by the agriculturists for the ordinary staples of 
produce have been 50 per cent, or upwards in excess of those of the 
previous twenty years. 


200. Tlie question of what inference is to be drawn from tliis 


ConcluHionK to be draw a 
from the rise of prices?. 


rise in prices is an all important one. The rise 
is not confined to agricultural produce. On 
the contrary we may assume that the value, ie.^ 
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tl»e purclmf^ing power, lias not udvancod ; and tlmt a ninund of wheat 
or f^raiii lias the same exchange value now as it laid twenty or thirty 
years ago. I do not think tliat any one will assert more tlniii this. If 
it he recognize<l that we have inherited a system ot' land revenue under 
which Government was entitled to the rent of the land, but has sur- 
rendered ill iavour of the proprietary rights which it has created 
first 20, then 33, and finally 50 per cent, of tliis rent, I think 
it might well be said tliat our treatment of the cultivator has been most 
lenient, and that we might claim for Government the full present value 
of the portion which wo have retained. But this argument may bo 
objected to as merely tVieoretical ; and we could enforce it ovdy in tho 
case of large proprietors taking kind rents from their tenants. Ooin- 
petition cash rents exist to a very limited extent, and they have risen, 
and even now vary with prices ; wlnle the rates of rent in kind also, 
though generally fixed according to custom, are, so far as I cau discover, 
higher tlian they usetl to he; besides that the increase of prices directly 
enhances tho value of' tlie pr()[)rietors^ share, lint there are few tenants 
in the district depending solely on the land that they rent ; and we must 
not lay too much stress on tho argument to ho derived from what they 
)>ay as applied to cultivating proprietors. Wliat we have really to con- 
si(icr in thi.s eoniK'ction is tlie extent and character of the surplus |>ro- 
duce disposed of l)y tlie cultivating proprietors of the district, and tho 
excess of their ree<‘ipts over expenditure; for of course much of tho 
price of ilie sur[)lus produce must be si)etit by them in tlio purchase of 
articles whicli now co.st mindi more tlian they used to. Where pro- 
prietary and cultivating rights are combined, the result of the vise in 
prices may be al)Sorbcd by an increase of tho population and by a rise 
in the standard of comfort. In this district the increase of population 
has probably Ixnm covered by the extension of tlie area and means of 
production; but the standard of comfort 1ms undoubtedly risen; and 
it is for consideration how far this rise ha.s encroached on tho profits 
of cultivation, and whetlier llio agrieullural population have not 
gradually aCvUistomed themselves to live at a rate so much higher than 
tlioy used to, tliat it would he dangerous to increase the burden of tlieir 
taxation. What were not necessaries to them b(dore may have become 
no; and it is only luxuries that they maybe able to forego in order 
to pay an enhanced revenue. 

201. I arn not inclined to trust such an estimate as might be 
Condasi..ns t.. b. drawn produco of the district, the 

from the rise of prices consuni[>tiou «t so much a head or the population, 
(continued.) .,i,j the re-sultiiitf aririilus, Ibr there are elements 

of uncertainty in each of the factors makiii<r up this. From what I liave 
written in tire lirst part of tliis report about its produce, and again about 
its trade it will be seen that the District may be divided roughly into 
two parts— the western, produciu<f only theeoar.ser grains of the spring 
and autumn harvest; and tho eastern, iu which are grown the higher 
staples^i^igar, cotton, and wheat, in addition to maize and the common 
uuirrigated crops, tho latter of which here cover only a small portion 
of the area. Tlrere is an exchange of products between the two parts. 
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The onltivators of the eastcra vilhi^oft do not in many plmos (<?//., flie 
Samrala Bet) j^row enough of the coarser on which they almost 

entirely live, and have to supplement their home su|)|)ly hy purchases 
from tile traders of the west ; but as a rule the produce of the sn^far, 
cotton, and wlieat crops is tamed into casli, which g^oes in tlie payment 
of the Government revenue, the celehrution of marriages, the purchase 
of cattle or of such commodities as the peo))le have to huy (e. g., salt, 
rnetal, utensils, clothes, &c.) The rise in the prices of the inferior grains 
of the west, the autumn millets and pulses and wheat with gram 
(^'berra^’), has be<3M relatively much greater than that of the higher 
staples of the east; and tlie export of the former is enormous. The 
result has been a great influx of wealth into this part of the country. 
I have elsewhere described the signs of comfort and prosperity to bo 
found in the villages of the Jagraon and of the w^estern part of the 
Ludhiana tahsil; and their present condition is entirely *tiue to the 
profits made during the last ten or fifteen years from the export of 
grain. One has but to look at the houses, clothing, jewelry and 
cattle of these Jats, and to incpiire what they s[>end on marriage and 
other celebrations now, and what they use to, in order to be convinced 
of the extent to whicli they have profited by being able to dispose of 
their surplus grain for nearly double as much as it would have fetclicd 
thirty years ago. In the east there are not perhaps su(*h patent signs 
of prosperity; and some tracts are not particailarly w’ell conditioned; 
but there has undoubtedly been everywhere a substantial increase in 
the wealth of the agricultiiral population due to the enhanced value 
of the produce that they dispose of. In noticing the Assessment 
Circles in detail 1 will describe the condition and resources of each ; and 
I need not pursue this subject further here. 


202. We now come to the more particular operations of assess- 

, , ment. A separate report was submitted on the 

Assessment Circles. , ^ i r i /» ii l \ 

revenue rates proposed tor eaon of the three 

tahsils according to the directions in the Rules under the Land Revenue 
Act ; and inside of tiie tahsils the villages were first grouped for assess- 
ment purposes. The division iiiio Assessment Circles made at the Regular 
Settlement did not follow any rational principle; and the supposed necessity 
for adhering to the old pargana divisions made it practically useless. Wchave 
now in each talisil adopted the natural features of the country described iu 
paras. 7 to 9 of this report as the basis of our arrangement. The villages 
of the low-lying Bet tract were first separated off. The Ludhiana Bet was 
rather too extensive for convenience ; and, as there is a great difference in 
the produce of the uiiper and of the lower portions of it, a sub-division was 
necessary, while of the former I further threw into a separate class 
those villages which have land subject to annual inuudation or 

'^jkacha”), as the area is of greater extent here than elsewhere along the 
river and ditfors widely from that part wliich is removed from the river 
(^^packa^’). In the next place the villages in the strip of sandy soil along the 
Dha^* or Ridge over the Bet could uot come into the same class^ those 
further inland ; and were placed in a circle by themselves. In Samfsia 
and Jagraou the remainder of the tahsll was of so uniform a character 
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tliat there did not seem to be any necessity for aub-dividinf^ it further. 
Such differences as exist between village and village are due to the greater 
or less proportion of irrigation or of poor soil, and these are points that 
adjust thernselves in an assessment by rates on soiLs or classes of land. 
The good and bad soils are not peculiar to localities, so that the only 
sub-division possible would have been according to classes; and this t 
was unwilling to adopt, as it is open to many objections. The uplands 
of Ludhiana stretch much further south than those of the other tahsils, 
and there is considerable diversity in the natural features. The outly- 
ing Jangal’' villages, with a small rainfall and no irrigation, mitiirally 
fell into a group hy themselves ; and of the remainder tliere is sucli a 
difference between the south western corner about Pakhovval and the 
rich tract round Maloud, that the separation of these was necessary ; and 
there was leftt he upper portion, corresponding to that of the other tahsils. 
The low lands in the valley of the Satlej are everywhere known as 
Bct/^ while the land exposed to the direct action 
of the river is called Kacha'^ or ‘‘ Maiid.^^ The 
uplands are generally spoken of as Dhaia/^ or land beyond the high 
bank Dha^’). Its sub-divisions I liave described in para 10. The tract 
immediately over the Bet has been called Lower Dhaia,” and that beyond 
it Upper Dliaia,’^ allhougli the words loiver and upper are not perliaps 
very ap|)ropriate. Iii Ludliiana tahsil the terms ^SJangar’ and Pawadh*” 
have been applied to the outlying villages and to the ricli country about 
I'/laloud respectively, while tlie tract round Pakhow^l has been termed 
Tilnira,^^ or iutermediate between them. I have carried the names Lower 
and Upi)er Dhaia into the Jagraouf tuhsfl for the sake of conveniei»ce. 
The assessment circles then are — 


Norn Gil cl at urt} a<l opt oU . 


Sami’dia. 

Ludbidna, 

.Jagr^on. 

det 

C Bot I Kftuha. I 

i Bet I Packti. }• 

i Bft 11. j 

Bet. 

Lowor Dhani ... 

Lower Dhfiia 

Lower Dhaia. 

Upper Dhaia ... 

Upper Dliaia 

Upper Dliaia. 


Pa wad h. 

Tih/ira. 



203. The classification of soils has already been described (i/ara 97) ; 

, and I have shown how we got rid, as far us pos*- 

assiticatioTi of soils. sible, of the very elaborate sub-division of the 

Regular Settlement, and substituted one/bunded on a few broad distinctions* 


* 'J'hia word means “ Easiern.'* 

t In Jrunaon tte land over the Bet is called Dhaiti/* and that further south 
either Uolie’‘ or 
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This was tlie rosuU of a g^ood deal of corrospondenoo, and much 
attontiou was bestowed on the subject with a view to obtaining* reliable 
returns. 


In the uplands the first difficiulty was to determine wliat land slioiild 

- . , - ■ . . 1 be classed as irri^iitcd, and what as unirri^ated. 

Irrigated and umiTigated. ^ . .t rit n i i 4.1 i 

About nmo-tentijs of the well land there can be 


no question ; but the area of irrigation tVoin a wxdl is nowliere strict- 
ly defined^ as in some districts. Tlie fields immediately round the well 
are watered regularly ; but amongst the outlying ones irrigation is con- 
stantlv being shifted about, espeeially where the well is at some distance 
from the village site. In some places to the south-west it is the custom 
to irrig*ate the fields on one side of the wrdi this year, and those on the 
other side next. There is thus a considerable area over which tlio irriga- 
tion fluctuates; and it would be a mistake to return either tlie >vhole or 


any portion of this as regularly inigaied. To av»>id the difficulty wo 
recorded the area actually irrigated iu tl^e roar of measurement; and 
the results show that we htive thus obtained a result that is ndiable as an 


average. To accept the entries absolutely as a basis of assessment for 
each field would give rise to errors; and, wliere the assessment of the 
village was distributed over the holdings by irrigated and unirrigated j*ates, 
we had often to make further inquiries; but such (‘uses wore not com- 
mon. For the assessment of the village and of the cirelo tlie rettirns 
were quite reliable, as they gave the average area of irrigation, and this 
was all tliat we required. 


Prom what I have written !u Chapter IV itwdll be seen tliat the rich 
cultivation lies close roinid the site ; and that the 
Hjid Khalu fields of the more distant wells receive little 
manure, and do not ordinarily bear two crops in 
the year. In the former Settlement each field was separately classed 
according to the crops growing in it at the time of measurement; but 
this metliod was open to obvious objections, aiid led to many abuses and 
inequalities. Profiting by the experience of the past we have attempted 
nothing more than to class the area of each Nvell according to its situation 
and the crops grown on it. This work was done l)y the I)«‘puty Superin- 
tendents and cliecked l>y the Superiutendeuts, tlie Extra Assistant Settle- 
ment Officer, and myself U was a very easy task with the aid of the 
village map to ‘write off on the spot that such and such wells round the 
site were to be classed as “ Niai’' or fii\st class, and that tliosc outside of 
them were Khalis^’ or second class. The Patwari had then merely to fill 
in the entry for each field according to this, Tlie chissificatiou was used in 
very few cases for the internal distribution ; and, with such a largo 
area of irrigation as there is in Sarnrala and parts of Ludhiana, it wVs 
necessary to have a sub-division for assessment purposes. The original 
meaning of the wmrd Niai is adjoining the village site/^ and the 
position of the land is what determines its value. It is not meant that 
every field of a Niai well is regularly twice cropped ; but most of 
ftucU fields have their turns of bearing two crops (or the equivalent) in the 
year. The difference between the two classes of irrigation is seen by the 
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following aiial 3 fsis of the crops grown in each 100 acres of and of 

‘‘ Khalis” well land in the Upper Dhaia circles of Sauirala and of 
Ludhiana. 


Taiisil, 

Samkala. 

Ludhiana. 

Class. 

Niai. 

Rbalis. 

Niai. 

Kbalis. 

Total of Crop^i ... 

m 

Ill 

157 

114 

Of whicli Sui^ar ••• ... ... 

15 

12 

IG 

0 

OottOTl ... 

13 

14 

8 

le 


In uniri'igatcd 


U II irrigated lauds : Dhaia. 


Dliaiii lands three classes were at first adopted, 
viz., Dakhar/^ llousli and ^^Bliur/’ but, 
as tlie difference in value between the first 
two was soon perceived to be very slig*ht, and the agricultural mind 
was nuieli exercised by llie distinction, we gave it up. Between good 
loam and poor sand it was necessary to retain some distinction, because 
of the very irregular manner in whicdi the sand lulls are distributed. 
Thus the whole area of one village may be of tlie poorest soil; while 
that of the adjoining one is fine loam. It was impossible to frame our 
Assessment Circles according to these soils, as good and bad villages 
are intermixed all over tlie njdands, except in the Lower Dhaia Circles 
which lie in the vicinity of the High Bank. Although the sand drifts 
are not confined to certain localities whicli could he marked off’ in 
circles, they are generally more or less continuous ; and the good and 
bad soils lie in zones ( called bar or louns The poorer lands 
are the exception ; and it will bo seen that the whole area returned as 
‘‘bhur^^ or sand is only 28 per cent, of the whole unirrigated Dhaia area. 
In many villages tlieve is not a single acre of poor soil; and, where sand 
does occur, the surface is usually uneven, and no question could arise 
as to most of the fields. The classification w\as actually done thus. 
The Munserims and Deputy Superintendents marked o(F at the com- 
mencement of measurements for each village on the spot with the aid of 
the old map the zones of ‘4)liur^’ land; and, as in the case of the irri- 
gation, the l^atwaris had simply to till in the fields. Tlu) only doubtful 
fields were those along the edge of the of sand ; and, as the 

bhur” area is limited, these would not amount to more tlian one or two 
in a hundred of the total area of cultivation. In such cases it was necessary 
to trust to the discretion of subordinates to some extent, for there are 
many fields that no two persons would class in the same way. Constant 
supervision was exercised by the Superintendents, Extra Assistant and 
myself; and the soil entries wera carefully checked at the same time as 
the measurements of each village. 
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In the Bet the area of irrigation is very limited, and there are no 
such natural ditFerences of soil as could conve- 
^ niently be adopted. At tlie time of measure'- 

monts the lands were shown as flooded or not sailah’^ and ^‘barani)^^ 
according as they were within or without the range of the floods from 
the river. Afterwards, when some classification appeared necessary 
for assessment purposes, we marked ofl‘ for each village the area of 
higher cultivation, i.e , that on which t\vo crops or single ones of 
sugarcane or cotton are ordinarily raised. This is generally fixed 
and well recognized by tlie? people themselves, and lies immediately 
round the village site or in plots where the quality of the soil is known 
to be superior, lln’s highly cultivated land we called dofasli and 
the rest ekfasli.'^ Dofasli ’’ fields do not necessarily bear two crops 
every year, for the manured area is shifted about from year to year and 
fallows given ; but they all do so in their turn. Ekfasli’^ is the outlying 
land which .seldom or never bears more than one crop. Inquiry was 
not made as to single fields ; but the Deputy Superintendents and 
Superintendents marked off on the map of each villag’e the dofasli plots 
with the aid of the crop return of two yeans in the case of Sam » ala, and 
of three years in the rest of the district ; and the results were checked 
for each village by the Extra Assistant arid myself. 

204. Having obtained a classification of the soils in each circle 

^ . we next proceeded to workout revenue rates 

would give the result indicated l)y the 
the llogiilar k^tiioiaeut, changes in the resources and the general condi- 
Viljage rato. tion of the tract, and by the produce estimates 

liereafter to be described ; and in determining these we bad as guides^ 
first the revenue rates »ised in the Regular Settlement These, as I have 
shown in para. 190, were merely two*tiiirds of the estimated rental of each 
class of soil; and they were to some extent useful, being the result of a 
good deal of inquiry made 30 years ago. The rates at which tlie village 
assessments have been distributed on the land or between the proprie- 
tors during the last 30 years vwould be expected to afford most reliable 
information as to the value attached to each soil by people themselves ; 
!)ut tlie classification of the Regular Settlement was not generally made 
use of for the purpose of internal rating, and the details are meagre. 

205. The statistics of rent are conUuued in Appendices lla. and 

b, of this report; and from these it will be seen 
CiiBh rents ii(;w paic. proportion of the total area of the land 

paying proper cash rents is only 5 per cent, of tlie cultivation, that i» 
after deducting from the areas sliown in Appendix Ha, land of which the 
rent is for various reasons merely nominal. These competition cash rents 
are shown in Appendix lib. The area being so small, we must be careful 
in drawing deductions from them ; but they are not to he absolutely rejected. 
iThe former rulers of the country took a large share of their revenue at 
rates on crops; and this revenue, which was a full rent really, has sur- 
vived in the cash rates now paid for land taken for the cultivation of 
cane, maize, cotton and other crops. Althougl^, as will be seen from 
the first few columns of Appendix Ha, the greater part of the cuD 


nevomie Uates ; Gui<1(^b in 
framing ihoin ; thoBc of 
the llogiilar Betiiomeut, 
Village rates. 
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tivators of laud returned as hold by tenants have either proprietary or 
permanent rights in other land, still no one would pay for the use of 
land so much as would make it impossible for him to recoup the cost of 
cultivation and have something over. 


There are three methods of fixing cash rents. A portion of a 


DifForeiit forma of cash 
rent : bit'aH ** rates and 

oonsolidrtted rente ; cash 
rates on crops. 


proprietary holding may be let for the year at so 
much on the local standard of area without re- 
gard to the crops to be grown ; or the area may 
be approximately known to both parties and a 


lump sum (called '^chakota^’ or ^‘chakawa’^) 


be agreed on without actual measurement. In the first case the area is 


Bubsequeiitly paced out, and the rent of the whole calculated at the 
rate agreed on, a tliird party being called in to settle disputes if neces- 
sary, The third method is where a field or area is rented for the pur- 
pose of growing a certain crop, and a rent on the crop is charged at 
a certain rate on the local standard of measure, the area and rent being 
subsequently determined when the crop is standing. Between ordinary 
agriculturists, where the transactions are very small, one or other of 
these tliree forms of rent is adopted ; bnt where tliere are large pro- 
prietors, such as the Kheri Sardnrs in Bamrala tahsil, the old Sikh 
method of collecting revenue is still followed, and the tenant agrees 
to j>ay at crop rates on whatever lie grows in the kharif harvest. lu 
explanation of the headings of Appendix Ilb. 1 should say that, 
where the land of the holditig rented is all of one description, wo have 
been able to enter the details under the proper class ; but in most of 
the holdings rented at an nil round rate or for a fixed sum tliere are 
severid classes of land, and details have to go into the column of “ Mixed.''* 
Tlio cash rents used in our assessment reports were recorded at the 


time of survey (1878-79) from the statements made by the parties: 
1>nt as our inquiries were known to he with a view lo assessment, 
tliese were not very rcliahlc, being generally rnueb uiuler the mark. 
Such details of rents as were to bo found in the ainuuvl papers proved 
quite valueless, as no attem|)t had been made to keep up a proper record 
of thorn. 


The rates of rent prevailing throughout the district do not differ 
^ very much. Irrigated land will everywhere in 

» es 0 rent pitM .iijiig, Dhaia pay from Hs. 2 to 3 on the kacha 

bigah, f.e., from Es. 9-8 to 14 an acre. The rent of unirrigated land of 
ordinary quality is from Rs. 1 to 1-8 a kacha bigah (Es. 4-12 to 7 
an acre) ; but the poorer soils run as low as 12 annas and 8 annas. 
The proportion of these poorer soils is, it must be remembered, small ; 
and I do not tliink tlnit on the average unirrigated land pays less than 
Be, 1 a kacha bigah, or nearly lls. 5 an acre. In the Bet the first two 
kinds of cash rent are almost unknown. 


The crops which ordinarily pay ‘"zabti" or cash rents are cane, 
maize, cotton, in the irrigated uplands, and 
the first of these in the uniriigated lands of the 
Upper Bet ; and in the unirrigated lands of the Dhaia the autumn pulses 
and millets whether sown for fodder or with a view to grain also. 
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The lowest rate paid for sugarcane land is Rs. 2-8 a kacha lugaU, 
and this is only in the Bet. The average in 
Sugaruoif, Dhaiil is about Rs. 3 or 8-8, while in a lew 

large villages it runs as high as Rs. 5. 1'he general rate is about 
Rs. 14 or 15 an acre. This rent is for the use of the land during one 
and a lialf years visually, as not more than one crop can he got into the 
two years besides the cane. 


Tlie rates for maize and cotton are from Rs. 1-8 to 3 a kac/ta 
!)igab, and average ahont Us. 10 an acre in tlie 
Dluiia, and something less in the Bet. 


Mtti/.e aud cotton. 


For charri and the mixed fodder crops ol* tlie kliarif Re. 1 a 

kacha hignh is usnallv paid, unless tlie soil is 
( 'barn icc. Fodder. i ; t i i • i i 

poor, when the rate is as low as eiglit annas or 

twelve annas; but on the other hand it may go as high as Rs. 1-8. 

Tlie usual rent for ^^rousli^^ land is not winch under Rs. 5 an aero. 

In the Bet lands below Ludhiana, where tliei‘e. is some very fine 

market gardening, land will rent as liigh as Us. 20 to 30 an acre; but the 

above rates are those usually paid Ihroiigliout the district. 

206. One of the most important points in framing revenue rates 
is to ascertain the relative value of the dillerent 
Redrdive vfdao uf the (para. 6i of the present edition of tlie 

Directions to ^i^eltlement Cillieersj. In doing this 
we mu.st take into consideration all the means of inforination referred to 
in the preceding paras, and also the value of the rent wlien paid iu kind. 
Thus, taking onlinary unirrigated land as the unit, wliat will r<‘present 
the value of the two classes of irrigated and of tlie poor unirrigated 
land? I found considerahle diflieulty in reconciling the results suggested 
by the different ways of looking at the matter. For example in tlie 
Upi )er Diniia circle of Samrala wg have the following proportions 
approximately from— 


(1) The former revenue rates. 

(2) ‘‘ Baeh’^ or distribution rates. 

(3) Crop rents now paid. 

(4) Casli rents now paid. 


Soil. 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 


U«irri<;ated liousli ... 

... 

] 

1 ! 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Simple (^‘ Khalis'’) w^eii 

... 


2 


n 

or (1st class) well 

... 

5 

1 4 

3i 

n 


Result No. 4 will appear at first sight unaccountable; but there can 
he no doubt about the facts that lor irrigated land the rates of rent 
in cash are little more than double those for ordinary unirrigated land, 
while tlio value of the kind rents of the latter, so far as we have been 
able to determine the usual rate of yield, suggest a much greater differ- 
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enco. The explanation of this is not far to seek. There is a decided 
preference for nnirrioatcd land, because the labour of cultivation is so 
much lighter. A proprietor who has already some land can add an 
acre or two of tinirri^ated cultivation to his holdin;» without having to 
increase the number of liis cattle and without much additional labour to 
Limsolf, while for irrigated land new cattle and much heavier labour 
are required (I speak of the Dhaia). The recent rise in the prices of 
the rain crops, w'liich has been comparatively ^■eater than in the other 
sorts of prodnee, has also tended to raise the rent of unirri"ated lands ; 
and cultivators are willing to pay hiifhly for such hind in cash on the 
chance of making large profits on the sale of the grain. 


207. With tlio data which I have described in the preceding 
, paras, reveiiuo rates were worked out and apuli- 

rroclueo estimnfre. ' , , , ... , . , , ‘ 

eu to each sou m eacli circle, and tlio results 
were then tested by the produce estimates, of which I will ue.xt give 
an account. I may that I have described exactly the procedure 
adopted. The produce estimates have been worked out in each case 
quite apart from tbe rates, and have been applied to them as tests that 
the result does not exceed the standard of assessment. In paras. 48-52 
of tho Directions to Settlement Officers are contained the general 
instructions as to produco estimates; and in para. 52 we read that “the 
(jroveriiment demand for land revenue shall not exceed tho estimated 
value of half the net produce of an c.state, or in other Avords one-half 
of the share of the produco ordinarily receivable by the landlord 
either in money or in kind.” 


208. Tho first step in the produce estimate is to calculate the 
amount of the gross produce; and to do this 
Gross proiluot*; urea ^ye must know ( ] ) tho average area under each 

uin tr c.oi>8. crop, and (2) the average rate of yield for 

each soil and crop. On these two points elaborate instructions were 
issued by the Commissioner, Settlement and Agricnitmc, in 1879, by 
which deficiencies that had often been remarked on in the data for pro- 
duce estimates were supplied. It had previously been oonsidered 
suffieient to record lor each field at the time of survey the crop then 
growing and tho previous one (or tho fallow as the ease might be). 
Hut, apart from the uncertainty as to crops Avhich were not actually 
on the ground, this method took no account of the fluctuations in the 
agricultore, Avliich are in unirrigated lands very considerable. Tho 
year of survey may be a dry oue, and a considerable area may remain 
nncropped, although really cuUimted and ordinarily sown, or the return 
may be above the average. In order to obtain a correct statement of 
the area ordinarily cropped a field to field inspection (girddvari) of 
the crops was made, and the result recorded in each TahsII for every har- 
vest up to the time that tho Assessment Report was submitted. The crops 
were written down as they stood for the Spring and again for the Autumn 
harvest ; while tobacco, melons, &c., which are grown at odd times in 
a small area, and are a third harvest between the Spring and Autumn, 
were also recorded separately. The average of these returns, so far as 

13 
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available at the time of writing the Assessment Report, was taken as 
the fbnndation of the estimate. In the Samrala Talisil tl)e observations 
exteiuled from Kharif 1878 to Rabi 1880, ami in the olbor Tabsils to 
liabi 1881 : giving in the former ease four luirvests, and in the latter 
six, actually recorded as they stood. The average of two years harvests 
is better tlian returns of only oueyear ; and, as we could obtain no reliable 
details previous to 1878 wlien our work started, and the submission of 
the Assessment lieports could not bo delayed, we bad to he content with 
wliat we could get. Five to ten years records would be required lor a 
perfectly reliable average. Tahsil Samrala, where the observ.aiions 
covered the shortest time, has in the u})lauds 40 per cent, of irrigation 
and a high lainfall, so that tlio elements of uncertainty are less there 
than in any other Tahsil, 


209. There are a few crops mi wdiicli rents in cash have always 
been paid, or of wliicli the ))roduc ‘0 could not l)o 
estimated with any approach to accuracy. The 
principal of tliose are sugarcane and charri’^ 
or fodder, whicli paid revenue at casli rates under all fortner rulers ; and 
it would be very didlcnlt to make an estimate even apiu'oximately 
reliable of the value of the produce of these two cro|)s, as well as of 


indigo, tobacco, vegetables, san^ &c. In our produce estimates the crops 
of each liarvest have been divided into(l) those on which kind routs 


are ordinarily paid, and (2) those on which cash rents are ordinarily 
paid. From the prevailing rents paid for cane and charrt av(‘rago 
rates were ado|>ted ; wliihi for the minor crops wo l)ad the information 


supj'.iiod by tho papers of the Regular Settlement and l)y our present 
inquiries. These cash rates gave us at (mce tlie full rent for the crops ; 
and wo liad merely to take one half of tliis as the estiuiato. 


210, But by fur tlie greater part of the crop area comes under 
the head of (1), and an actual produce estimate 
Average rate of yield: made. In the matter of obtaining 

expeimien . reliable data for the average rate of yield tho 

second change introduced by the instructions referred to in the last para- 


graph was that» instead of a Settlement oflicial cutting down a lew square 
yards of standing crop here and there, and weighing ilio produce there 
and then, we selected for experiment in each harvest good sized holdings 
such as would fairly represent the average cultivation. These were 
put in charge, sometimes of paid watcliers and sometimes of res|)ect* 
able agrieuiturists; the whole of the crop was cut and stacked accord* 
im»* to soils and crops; and the produce weighed in the presence of the 


owner and of the people by the person in charge of the experiment. 
Upwards of 50 or 60 lioldings, averaging five or six acres in area, were 
treated in this way in each harvest, every Munserim having one in his 
own circle, and the Dejiuty Superintendents and Superintendent, each 
two or three. The proposed localities were in all cases reported to me 
for sanction before the experiment was made, and a different village 


chosen every harvest, so that (he results may be taken as covering 
the greater part of tho Disti'ict. The Extra Assistant and I did 
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not work by holdings; but, wberi Uio crops were nearly ripe va 
each harvest, we selected areas several acres 


covered was IVom the Rahi of 1879 up to tint of 1882, ioequalities due 
to seasons above and below the average must have disappeared in the 
averages as far as it was to bo expoctoil tliat they slionid. The following is 
a siatenient of the number of experiments and the area which tliey cover- 
ed at the time tlnit the Assessment Report of each Tahsil was submitted. 


Talisfl. 

No. of harvests. 

No. 

of 

experinuMifs. 

Area. 

1 

Avernpro area 
for iNudi 
ex]uo'iiiu*nt. 

imala 


ICl 

491 

3 

Kiinaita I 

6 j 

559 i 

1,^38 

3 

^taon 

i 

5 j 

249 

8G3 

3 

Total 

1 

yf>9 

9.192 

3 


In Appendix III are embodied the results for the principal crops of 
the wliole of the experiments made, including those siibse<)ne?it to the 
submission of the Assessment Reports. In the case of Samrala the 
materials for the average rates of yield (assumed) were perhaps somewhat 
deficient, and a few of the results would have been modified with better 
infirmation ; but a comparison of the two sets of' figures ifi Appendix 
III will show that wo have not at all events over-esliiuated the 
produce. 

Olhor means cE inform- 211, Besides thoso OXpClimouts we had 

afion as lo the yield and Several sources of iuforniation to guide us ia 
value of crops. fitting the average rates of produce ; — - 

(1 .) The rates adopted at the Regular Settlement, though not general- 
ly very correct, were still of some assistance. 

(2.) The patwaiis^ annual papers I found quite unrelialdo, Tliey are 
supposed to contain the amount of produce taken by the proprietor 
and hy the tenant where kind rents are paid ; but it is imjiossible that 
this should ever be correctly recorded, for the patwari must accept as 
true whatever the parties tell him. 

(8.) Some little information I olitained from tlio private papers of 
owners, but there are very few men whose properties are large enougli 
for oar purposes. 
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(4.) The science of ostimatinjj theoiiU.urn of a fiehl of crop is one 
which was possessed by many men nuder the Sikhs, as it had constantly 
to be exercised in the Knn'' or ‘^Kiinkut’" viihiatious ; and most 
agriculturists can^ if the}^ chooso, toll with groat accuracy the yield o( 
a crop. The more rospeotablo men arc generally willing to give reliable 
estimates. 


(5.) Cash rents are sometimes paid for a low of the crops (e.a.y 
maixe, cotton) of whieli the rent is ordinarily taken in kijul ; and, 
where we have botli forms of rent, we can use the c;ish rates as a check 
on the result of our experimonts. 

Tlio want of a contirmous record of agricultural produce and i>f 
rents is very much felt when one begins the assessment of a District ; 
and it is not till the end of Settlement operations that anytlung 
approaching to certainty can be attained about tho averages assnnuHL 
Had such a record been maintained for the live or tcTi jn^jirs previous 
to Settlement we sliould have been in a very much better i)osition. 


212. It is not 


Kates of jie.1'1 adopted 
ftiid Ihose given by tlte 
expeririients for the priu- 
cipal crops. 


necessary iliat I should hero do moro tlian 
give tho results of the experiments and those 
accepted by us for a few of the principal cr()|)s 
ill the soils on which thej^ are generally grown, 
and for fuller details 1 would refer to App. Ill, 
Wheat, for instance, is raised in the irrigated 
lands of tlie Dhaia and tlH 3 unirrigated hinds of tho Bet : while 
benV’ or wheat with gram (also barley with gram) is tho unirrigated 
crop of tho Dhaia for the Ilalu. Maizo and cotton in tho Khavif take tlio 
place of wheat in tlia irrigated Dluiia and unirrigated Bet lands ; and 
mothj miinffj &c., alone or mixed with chavrij joar^^ &c., lliat of herra.’^ 
Tho following tables of the averages for maize, cottons, wlieafc, berra'’ 
and moth &c. (tho pulses) cover, it will be seen from Appeiulix IV, 
the greater part of the area returned as under crops paying routs 
in kind/' 



Alstract stat^mefit ^ihotcmo for iurrize-. wicUanfid cotton crnd ivticat crops the crccrnge 7otes of yield per acre in seers for 
each class of land as given by er periment and assumed in the produce estimates ^ and the area cf eccperiment in acres 
and decimals of an acre. 
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Abstract statement sinnlar to the. foregoing for lerra^* (i.e. toJieat 
mixed with gram) rnoihf ‘‘ nnt 7 igf (pulses). 
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Value of tiso total pro- 
duce : prices adc*ptoii. 


For tho loss couimon crops tlie daUi from aeliinl experiment were 
deficieut ; but it was easy to assume reliabli^ avorngc of jield from iho 
analogy ut the more coininou ones and from in(|iurv, 

213. In paras, 199 — 201 and in Appendix XII I have discnssocl 
the snl)jeet of prices ; and it is not necessary 
tliat 1 shouhi add nnudi here. In working out 
tli(3 value of the total produce obtained in the 
manner dcscriheJ In the last two paras, we have applied the av< 3 rage» 
of the prices obtained for agricultural produce by the cultivators 
during tlie hist 30 years. 

The last 15 or 20 years show no very violent flnotuatlons ; but 
there has hciui a steady rise on the whole; and it would he perfectly 
safe to assume that during the next 20 or 30 years prices will range 
l*igher than those assumed by ns. The following statement com- 
]>iicd in the o(lic(3 of the Commissioner Settlement and Agriculture 
shows that th(^ rates adopted by ns agree with those accepted iu th6 
recent Settlomeiits of other Districts of the rroviuco. 



Average prices of principal articles of agricultural produce assumed in 
recent Settlements. (The prices assumed for the Sadr Tahsils are 
quoted in each case). 
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214. Ife is usual to axcluJo from the produce Oi^tiniate sucli 
„ j, , as are ^rown eiitirelj For Fodder, and in |>ara- 

' graph GO oFtho Dlrectiotis to Settlomont Ollicera 
it is laid down that crops grown as Fodder For the cattle employed 
ill agri:mUur(3 should, as Far as possililo, bo excluded; as this estimate 
is iulonded as a guide in assessment.’^ For the reasons given in j)ani- 
graj)hs 87 oF the iSauirala and 44 of the Ludhiana Assessment It(3por(s I 
departed from the procedure usually Followed, I quote the reasons given 
iu the Ludhiana Assessment Report i -— 

It is usual to exclude from the produce estimates area under 
fodder crops. In Samrala I diil not do tliis for the reason that the |)ro- 
l>rietor always eliarged the tenant rent h>r land under fodder. In this 
Talisil, too, tlie cattle are led on the stalks oF mai/.e, ;W/*, churri and 
the straw of moth and of all the llabi crops. The areii devoted to fodder 
crops proper is mimito iu the Ralh, and there is nsualiy no maicssity for 
the cultivator to cut any of his wheat or barley for the pui'poso. There 
is grass to be had at most vseasons ; and he will rather mix moistened 
errain with tim straw than green corn. The 


Green fodder in the Rabh 


fodder crops proper are iu the liabi 


Methe’^ and Senji” 
Carrots 


2,318 acres 
1,100 „ 


Total ... — »%418 acres 

They make up a very small proportion of tlie area ol Rain crops 
(about i per coat. V, and are grown in small plots at the Wells, 
following maize or cotton. A tenant gets no allowunc.o for the 
urea, but has to pay rout for it as for other laud, Carrots are eaten by 
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llze people Ui^^mselves, and melJie, Ac., are ofTtoii sold tfie LndlikVna 
baz4r as fodder for the cattle of the city* At the Reffular Settleineufc 
zabti rates were fixed at Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 iiu acre for carrots, and lls. 2 
to Rs. 3 for methej Sic. Carrots have been included ia ve; 4 :etabies 
(Column 18, Appendix IV) ; and I think we may leave them there as the 
area is only 1,100. I have not taken tlie ni^fhe &c. into account in 
this Tahsil, I have had a statement made out of Uie area of the Rubi grain 
crop (wheat and barley), wliich was cut and used as greezi fodder. 
This was written down when tlie crop was nearly ripe and no more 
could be cut; and the result was an area of 1,588 acres, or less than 
1 per cent. A good part of tliis area is in the Lower Ohaia and Bet ; 
and most of this green corn must have been sold in the (hty, where it 
commands a high price. It is not uniisnal to sell it in the villages also ; 
and, where a tenant is allowed to ent it, he has to pay the proi/riotor 
rent, I have, tlierefore, made no deduction on this account. It must 
be remembered, too, that tlie i)ropnetor, at all events in tlie uplands, 
takes a share of the straw, which we liavo left out of account. The 
Sikh rulers used to take a share of the straw, and it was included in the 
ilogular Settlement produce estimates. 

As in Samrala I have taken a zabti or cash rate on the chttrii or 
autumn fodder crop, 1 may here recapitulate 
C‘‘ ^ the grounds on which 1 projHXse to include it- 

in the j>roduce estimate : — - 

(L) A tenant who aowBc/uirri has to pay a r(Mit on it, generally 
in cash ; but sometimes (especially in the Bet) a division is made of 
the standing crop, the field being measured out and the propr^etor^s 
sliare (one half or two-fiftlis) being marked off on the ground. 

(2.) Native rulers always took a rate on the crop, from 6 annas 
to lie. 1 a kacha bigah (Rs. 1-8 to Us* 4 an acre). In the ])roduco estimates 
of the llcgular Settlement it was inclinb'd; and cro|) rents of Re. 1-4 to 
lis. 2 an acre taken. These facts show tliat a share of the eharri crop, or 
a cash rent for it, is usually received by the projn'ietor from the tenant. 

(3.) In tlie Bet there i.s seldom any yield of grain from 
but in llic Dhiiia tliere always is; and, if we keep out the fodder, wo 
should include this. The amount of grain depends on the season and 
tlie peophi tliemselves don’t kuow cpiite what they get, for the heads are 
picked now and again by the women. 

(4. ) Finally, if any deduction is to be made on account of the cJcarri 
crop, it should bo made from the whole lialf asset estimate of the Circlcj 
and not from that of the uiiirrigated soil. Each liolding is made up of 
irrigated and unirrigated land ; and the chavri grown in the latter 
lecds the bullocks used for the wliole.*” 

Merely to exelndo the eharri, eharri and mot\ &c., crops would, for 
fhe fourth reason given above, throw the wliole of the estimates out, be- 
cause the deduction would be made from that of tho unirrigated soils, 
wliile the iodder ia actually consumed by tho well cattle. In paragraph 
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review of Uie Siimrala Assessment Report the Financial Com- 
missioner concurred in those views, and thoii^rlit tliat as a ireneral rule 
Sel tlernent OlRccrs should follow in this matter the practice which pre- 
vails between proprietors and tenants-at-will/^ 

If we were to go strictly on the instructions quoted from tlio Direc- 

, tions^’ at the endof paragraph 207 of this report 

Exclusion of straw. i i i • i j • n i* ^ i r 

we slionid include ui tlie estimate tlio value ot 

tliosliaroof straw received by the proprietor from the tenant. Tlie ciistoin 

of tlie Sikli rulers was to take as tiieir share of the produce, when tlio 

revenue was paid in kind, a portion of tlie straw sligldly less than tliat 

Mxed for tlie grain ; and projirietors at the present time continue the 

jiractice everywhere except in the Bet. Tims a Iciiaiit paying at the 

rate of two-fifths of tlie grain also gives one-ihiid of the straw; 

or, if tlie sliare of tlio grain is one-third, that (tf the straw is 

a quarter. The real reason for botli the above priictices, taking a 

cash vent on fodder crops and a shar(3 of the straiv wliere rents in 

kind are })aid, is that, owing to the great fertility of tlie soil and the 

lieavy yield of fodder, tlio cultivator can afford to allo\v the [no- 

prietor a portion of it ; and tin’s appears to fully justify our departure 

I'rom a iiromlure followed in districts where such crops have always 

been to some extent exempted from revenue and rent. 


Si 15. In paragraph 128 I have given an account of the village 
^ , , artizans and menials (kaynms). and the 

of JiamUu or viiijuni «n<)wances made to them. Under iorrncr 
meiiini^^. rulers, wdieu the revenue was realized in kind, 

a small ])ortion of the wdiole produce was 
first set apart for the kamlns and for some servants of the chief, and 
the remainder was divided between the eullivalor and the ‘‘Sarkar’’ in 


the proportion fixed. With our casii demand tliis cusiom dis- 
ajipeared, Jind the kayirms receive their allowauees iVoni the cultivat- 
ing proprietors in a lump at cacli harvest. There is none of tlio 

elahoiato division of tlie produce sueh as is custuinary in other 
JJistricts ; and, even when a tenaiit pays liis rent in kind, no deiluo 
tion is made from the common hea]> ; but each party gives his 
kam'his from Ins own bouse a Hxed amount of product) and }K>t a 
J^haro of the whole, I liave remarked tliat the tendency is for the 
cultivators to alter their agreements witli the and to cut the 

allowances down. In iaet these allowances are g^enerally ceasing 

to be determined by custom. The calculations inado by me gave the 
result that of the wliole [irodiice from one-twamtietli to one-.sixteenth 
was given to the karnhis^ and I iiavo fixed the deduction that should 
be made on this account from the total produce at 7i per cent. It 
may bo open to doubt whether any deduct ion at all was necessary, 
for a tenant [>aying in kind has to give to his kciii^im a portion of the 
sliaro left him by tlie pro])rietor ; but I did not consider it advisable 
to depart here again from the usual jirocedure. 1 may mention that 
in places proprietors have taken advantage of the old custom and 

realize a proportion (I or 2 seers in the mauud) of the total produce 
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under the name of over and above the share of tlie produce 

agreed on ; but this, tliough nomiiiMlly for servants and kaminSj ia 
really only an addition to the proprietor's share. 


21(5, The proportion of the produce now taken by the proprietor 
Bales of re«t in kiud. 

Buining what sljare represents thf3 net profit 
to a proprietor cultivating his own holding. Tiie area returned as 
paying rents in kind is 10 per cent, of the wliolc CMiUivatioii. The 
rates prevailijig are as follows: lathe Bet one-half of the grain is 
taken without a share of the straw; and sometimes two-tifths 
where the land is irrigated; but even in the case of wcdl lands 
the proprietor ordinarily realizes at tiie liigher rate. A share of tlio 
straw is taken in a few villages. In the Dhdla the rate for irrigated 
lands is one-third of the grain with one-fourth of the straw; and for 
iinirrigated lands one-lialf of the grain is taken as often as two-lifths, 
very seldom oae-third ; while the proprietor’s share of the straw 
varies from one-tliird to a quarter. I have noted in the hi-^t paragrapli 
that the proprietor in addition to his pro})er share of the produce takers also 
a portion under the name of kharch; and it was not possible to include 
this in our rent returns. In places, too, tlie proprietor takes from the 
tenant a [mriioii of the revenue demand as w'ellasa share of the produce. 
Our calculations of the average share received by the proprietor are 
thus somewhat under the murk ; hut it is the actual average given hy 
the rent returns for lauds held by tenants-at-will paying in kind. 


2 17. Ill Appendix IV is given only an abstract for each TalKsfl of the 
Proportion v:>f Ujc esti- produce or half-asset estimate, as it would have 
in at cd half net profit to the taken up too mucli space to sUow the (hdails for 
value o£ the total prodt.ict3. circle and soil. In the jireccoding paras. 

I have endeavoured to show how in regard to cro[>s paying rents in 
kind we have ascertained for each circle and soil (I) the area under each 
crop ; (2) tiie average rate of yield, wliicli together give the gross 

produce; and (d) the value of this at the average prices of the last 
20 years. Then (1) from this value of the total produce a deduction was 
made on account of the dues of the village menials {kamins) paid out 
of the gross proiluce, ami (5) of the remaining value the projiriotor’s 
eliaro was calculated at the jirevailing rates of rent in kind ; and lialf 
of this was taken at as the half-asset or produce estimate for the 
soil. Tlie following statement is given us showing the ratio tliat the 
estimated value of the half proprietor’s sliare bears to that of the 
total produce, and tiie manner in which the half-asset estimate is 
derived from that of the whole value of the produce ; — 
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Upper Dhiiia 
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Unirrigrtted 

80 

30 
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60 

60 
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40 25 
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33 

30 
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Tibara 
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76 

IrriL'ided 

33 

34-3 

J7 15 
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Unirrigaled 

40 

37- 
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U 11 irrigated 
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43 
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218, It remains for mo to give :in iicooiint of tlio rates and actual 
Account of tl»o asHess- assossments of each of the Talisils and (yirclt^s ; 
nicioH of e;u;li Circle. ami in the following paragraplis 1 have 

emhodied so miudi of the details given in the Assessment lleports as 
a[>pear likely to be useful for rtderence. : — 


TAHSIL SAMRALA, BET CIRCLE, 

219. This Circle contains 68 villages with a total area of 20,773 


General tlescnplion : tlie 
“ Maud iUc I’ackii Ik'jt. 


acres, of which 16,175 acres or 60 |)orcent. are 
enltivated, 4,511 or 17 j)er cent, cultnrablo or 
recently tlirowii out of cultivation, and. 6,087 
or 23 percent, unculturable. It consists in the first j)lace of the land 
(called ^‘Maiur’) immediately adjoining the Satlej and liable to 
annual inundation. Tlie deposit left )>y tbo River is very fertilizing, 
and a rich clay soil is formed ; but in jilaees this is shallow and the 
under stratum of sand is soon reached, and land that looks very good 
may thus Inivo a very poor yield. Beyond the inand tlie land is higher, 
and the soil of more ancient birmation and deeper (generally three or 
four feet.) Water is near the surface, and there is seldom lack of 
moisture ; so that artilicial irrigation is not wanted. The soil of this, 
the pad'a Bet, is generally a rich dark clay, very fertile, but requir- 
ing a great deal of tillage. In places there are sand drifts left by tbo 
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Kivor, blit these are rare. Under the rii;>li l)ank runs the Biulha 
nala in the old bed of the Satlej. The land to the soutli of the 
Btulha, between it and (lie IIi<»h bank, is fjenerally very g-ood, as it 
rises away from the former, and tlie soil has a juixture of sand from 
the Dluiia. On the other sitlo of the stream there is a strip of land 
rendered ]>ermauently barren by the [iroximity of the water, or aetnally 
swamped. 


Oop3 

biinaij. 


a?ul hus- 


220. Tlio ])roportions of area under the prin- 
cipal crops are 


liabi 53 per cent. 


reheat 

Harley and masar 


. , . 43 

... 7 

Others 

• « • 

... 3 

'Sugar 

. . * 

... Hi 

(hittou 


... 2i 

. Maize 

... 

... is 

] Rice 

... 

... Sh 

1 Fodd(‘r (r karri) 

< « . 

... 8*" 

[ Others 

. . . 

oi 


In the villages of the/xK’Aa the laud round the site generally |)roduees 
two crops (wheat ajid mai/.o) in the year, Inung lieavily manured and 
fully tilled. Sugarcane is grown in selected lields, not necessarily close 
to the site. In t’he villages near the Iviver the t\vi(‘e cropped hind 
may be at some dislanee from (ho liomestead, the people preferring 
to build on the higher ground, hut cultivating their best land, wdiieh 
liOsS low, most carefully. Out-iido tho dojasli area a single crop is 
grown, generally of wheat in the Rabi, or fodder iu the Kharif, 
Masar (lentils), or barley and inamr^ is sown in tlie newly lauMivorod laud 
of the rnariiL Owing to tlie floods :in equal area cannot lie sown in hotli 
liavvcsts, and tlius tho greahu' [lortion of the iniUivatioii is on the ekfasli 
Aan^e/r/. syslein, bearing a Rabi harvest year after year. Cotton Is grovru 
princiiially m tlie drier, and rice (‘'dhan^*)in the maud or flooded hinds* 
Tlie cotton cro|) is generally good, 

The most important crop in every way is the sugarcane ; and it requires 


special mention, as the luusiienty ol the tract 
bugarcunc crop. ‘ ’ i i ’ e i i i *4 rni 

may be said cineily to depend (ui it, 1 iiero is 

nothing rornarkable about the method of e.ultivation, which has be<'n 

described in detail (dsewhero ; and an account lias also been given of tlio 

manufacture of tlie rah into sugar, and the trade in kliand, hurah, &c. 

Enormous profits are made out of this tratlo ; but tlie iieople wlio grow 

tho cane have very little sluire in them, and are for the most part 

liopelessly involved in debt. Tlio cause of this is to ho found in the 

relation subsisting between tho money-lender and culfivator. The latter 

can command almost unlimited credit, and it is generally necessary that 

ho should have an advance on his crop, which lias no red, urn for more than 

a year. This debt he has to repay with interest; and in discharge of it 

lie gives his n///, which is taken over at a price agreed on according to 

its quality betweea the parties, really at the price that the creditor 
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chooses to fix* If llio crop is successful n g’ood \mi of the debt will l>c 
wiped out ; but a fresh advanceis required; while, if llio cio)) fails, tho 
debt witliconipouud interest njets too laroje over to bo cleared off, and the 
cultivator is in tlic hands of the money-lender. 

22 K Of the whole area GO per cent, is in the hands of Mahornedau 
Jats ; 23 per cent, of Mahomedan Hajputa ; 

Agricultural tnbus nini 5 p(>j- of Oiijars: and it is niiich iho 

tenures. worst ieatnre of this Cirelo that GeS per cent, of 

the laud is hold by the most improvident classes. I do not think that 
there is very much di fib rence in lh(3 charaeter of the throe tribes as far 
as the absence of those ([iialities that ^o to make iqi a 8:ond maloruzar^’ 
or revenue payer are coneorued ; hut th(3 Jats are somewhat lietter 
than the rest, and their villages are in belter condition than any others, 
except the two or tliree beloiif^ing to Hindu liajputs and Sainis. Of the 
cultivated area 3^490 or 21 per cent, is liekl by tenanls-at-will ; and 
1,33G or 8 per cent, by tenants with oecnpancy riirht ; or in all 30 per ' 
cent, of tli(3 cultivation is by tenants. These belong for the most part 
to the same classes as the proprietors. 

222. Our returns show that since Settlement 512 acres, or two per 

Sales and niortiragc.'; : cent, of the whole land, lias been sold and that 
iiupcu^erished couditiou oi: 2,040, or nearly eight ])er cent., is now in mort- 
fche tract. gage W'ith jiossessiou of the iiiortgagee. Tho 

percentages on cultivation are three sold, and twelve mortgaged ; and it 
is probable that only cultivated or culturable land lias been transfernid. 
The average price of the laud sold is Ks. 34 an acre ; and the amount 
secured on mortgage, lis. 33. The land transferred has gone almost 
entirely into t!u3 hands of strangers. Thus on tho whole nearly tea 
per cent, of the total or fifteen per cent, of tho cultivated area, has been 
transferred since the Regular 8ottlement; and most of it to the money- 
lending claSvSes. These siatisties are far from showing tho wliolo 
indebtedness of tho people. There are a few villages able to hold their 
own; Imt they are a small proportion of the whole. ’ Some have gone 
entirely into tlio hands of the money-lenders, tho laud having been sold 
or being held in mortgage for such an amount that thert3 is no chaiico 
of it ever being redeemed. There are colonies of bankers (Suds, Khatris, 
Rauias) in Maehiwarah and Bahlolpur avIio live entirely by lending 
to tiio Bet cultivators ; and many of these classes have established 
themselves in tlio villages (Panjgraien, Sherpur, kc.) The amount of 
money owed on book debts is enormous. I have totalled it up in some 
villages, and find that it comes to Us. 10 or 15 an aero. Tho villages 
aro all small, averaging about 400 acres total area; and many are on tluj 
ruoneydonders’ books for Us. 5,000 or upwards. 


There can bo no doubt that the tract is in a bad way ; and that a large 
proportion of the land is passing out of tho hands 
of the old proprietors into those of tho money- 
lending class : and there aro many causes at Avork to produce th.is result. 
In the first place, the bulk of the people are improvident by nature, and 
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it is probable that if llieland wore in the hands of Hinda Jats they would 
bo able to hold their own. Tlio tract is one of the ricliest in the Province; 


and, if the people had the necessary qualities for tiding over an occasional 
bad season, or could subsist without horrowincr while the cano 
crop was growing, they would now be very well off. The ordinary 
cultivator is, however, so incapable of inakinn; Jns own terms with the 
money-lender that 1 believe lie has to pay, or is debited, with 
Rs. 200 for every Its. 100 that ho borrows. 1 do not tliink that tliero 
is over population, for the density (000 a square mile of cultivation) ia 
Jess tlian in tlie richer tracts of Iloshiarpur and Jalandhar. The pro- 
duce is more than sufheient for the support of the people if it were 
not diverted. It would be nuioli out of place here to discuss 
any remedies for the condition of thing’s described, and 1 will 
only say that, w'ith a prosperous agricultural class, the Govern- 
meiit demand might ho very largely increased without exceeding tlm 
Jialf net asset standard ; and that at present Uie bulk of the profits of 
agriculture are finding their way into the hands of the money-lending 
class. I see no reason wliy, if things are left alone, the proprietary 
rights should not in time pass bodily away from the agricultural class. 


Connoction between this 
and Government revenue 
demand. 


I call find nothing to sliow that the indebted- 
ness is in any way to he attriiiutod to the pressure 
of the Government demand. The manner in 


wliich the inoney-lendors have fixed on the 


tract, and tlieir willingness to advance any amount oil the land, sliows 
what a profitable investment it is, I do not think tlnifc a com])lete 
remission of tlm rev(3nn0 would much benefit the mass of the agri- 
culturists, ivho are too far involved to extricate themselves. A heavy 
assessment might luive the result of kee!>ing off the money-lender; hut 
I was not prepared to make any jiroposal in this direction. When the 
people tlieniselves com|>lain of their indebtedness, it is not genorallv 
witli a view to having tlieir assessment decreased ; but they ask that 
some arrangement may be made between them and ilio monov-lendor. 
They attribute their difficultie.s, and rightly I think, to this tiuit they 
cannot get the full value of their pnahioe or cattle, and that their 
ttccounts are turned over and compound interest adilerl so frequently, 
A small debt, which has at first been ueglecteJ, soon gets too large to 
be bearable. 


223* There is an increase in cultivation of less tlian 2 per cent., 
T . plougii-cattle are shown as being 8 per cent. 

in excess of what they were at the liegular 
Settlement ; but it is clear that the condition of the tract is stationary, 
and that tlio produce-growing area has not been extended. Neither is 


there any apparent advance in the system of agriculture or in the pro- 
ductive power of the soil. An enhancement of the revenue must 


therefore bo based entirely on tlio increase in the value of produce. 
liefeiTing to the note on firices in Appendix XU, we find that there 
lias been a rise in the prices of the throe principal products (comparing 
the two periods of 20 years, 1840-59, 1860-79), 
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Per cent, of area. 

Crop. 

i 

Per cent, of increase in 
price. 

43 

AVheat 

... 

r>8 

18 

Maize 

... 

02 

12 

Sugar 

... 

40 


Outlie other hand, tiie population increased l)ct\vecn 1851 and 18(58 
l)y H per cent., and wo have nearly the wliolo tract in llio hands of 
ilie worst class of liusbandrnen, and a largo proportion of these involved 
in de1)t. 


Former rates- 


224. The revenue rates adopted at last 
Settlement were : — 




TJnirrigatiid. 




[|H 

Bluir. 

Jadfd. 

Qadim. 


3-10*0 


BQH 




Area ... j 

J88 

4,038 

10,804 

25 

338 

j 4,619 


The assessment announced was 5) ])er cent, under that given hy 
these rates. Soil rates were used for distribution in only two villages and 
tbe <letails are — 


Irrigated. 

aSia( 

Suilab. 

Koa.sli, 

1 &:c. 

BhCir. 

Jadld. 

Qadira, 

Ks. A«. r. 

8 4 2 

Ks, As, P. 

2 11 c 

Rs. As. K. 

1 5 0 

Rs. As. P. 
0 12 0 

lis. As. P. 

0 8 8 

Ks, -its. P. 

0 4 6 


T!\e returns show 2,884 acres, or 18 per cent, of* the cultivated area, 
as under all tenants paving nothing or a cash 
C ash joiits. 1,5(54. or 10 per cent., under tenants- 

at-will so paying. Of tliis latter 66 acres are rent free, and 368 -acres 
pay at revenue rate.s only. We may exclude these latter from our cahui- 
iations, for it is land lent to relations &e. for cultivation gratis, and not 
properly rented. Leaving out the irrigated area, we have left, with 
land that pays rent in addition to revenue, 1,120 acres (6i per cent, of the 
cultivation) paying a rent of Rs. 6J20, or at the rate of Ks. 6 an acre. 

To the east of the Satnrala Bet lies that of Rupar (Arnhalla dis- 
trict). Tlie proportion of irrigation is about 
KatcFi in mrighboriM the same in both (2 per cent.); but the re- 
turns show that the proportion of aojam 
and sugarcane laud is considerably greater in Sunirala now than it 
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was in Knpar nl the lust Scltlcm(^nfc (1852). The Ritpar rates are ; 
Irrigated, Ks. 3-14*0 against our pro[)ose(l rate of Rs. 4-0-0; and 
nnirrigatwK Rs. 2-0-G against Rs, 2-2-9. As ihr as I have seen tlie 
Ilupar Bet I think tluit it is inferior to tlnit of Sainriihi in natural ad- 
vantages, boij^g a good deal cut up l)y sneli streams as the Biidki/ wliieli 
caiiso deterioration to a large area of land. The cultivation in 
Samrala is luulonhtodly superior ; and the area under sugarcane more 
than double that recorded i'or Ilupar ; but besides this the Ilupar rate is 
that of the last Sottloincnt, and it is almost the same as llie Regular 
Settlement rate for Sarnnila, Tlie proportion of bad raalgxizdrs is much 
the same in both tracts. 


Opposite Rn))ar is the Ganshankar BrU (IIoslnar|)ur District), with 
dofasli 18 per cent, sugar 4,^ per cent., and ir- 


Garshankar Bet, 


rigation 2 per cent., at the time of tho 


Regular Settlement, and paying Rs. 2-7-1 an acre. Mr. Melvill asse.s- 
sed both,ainl states in |niragi‘aph 125 of liis Amballa Report tliat the 
latter tract is much superior. Directly facing Samrala is tho Nawa- 

shahr or Rahon (Jalandhar) Bet ; and there is 
Na^vaHliahr bet. probably little difference between tho two. In 

fact 15 of the villages now in Samrala were at Settlement in the Ralion 
Bet, and have come over by change in the course of tho River. Tho 
Rahon rate is Rs. 2-13-0 an acre. 


If it were fair to make tho comparison with native territory I 
might point to tlie Patiala villages belonging 
Native territory. Khumanon jagir, which are in the very 

middle of tho Samrala Bet tract; and pay at least double what our 
villages do. The jagirdars appear to fix their own demand ; and tho 
rates are consequently higher than elsewhere in Patiala. In Mauza 
Hedou, one of these villages, the collections are at the rato # about 
Rs. 5 an acre, wliile in the adjoining village of Bairsal in our territory 
the rate is Rs, 2-2-0. In the latter village the people arc ail involved 
in debt, and the revenue is with difficulty realized ; while in tlie former 
tho demand is paid and tke people are at all events free from debt, 
and in fact cannot get credit. 

The following statement shows tlie chief features and the rates 
ill tho tracts witli which comparison may be made : — 




Dwtrict. 

TAlibil. 

Por cent, 
ini- 

Per cent. 
(iotasU 




gatod. 

arul sugar. 

Irrigated. 

[ Unirri- 
gated. 

General. 

I ^ 

Uaiufttljf. 

AmbaU 

Kupar 


11 } 30 

Ks. As, P. 

1 3 14 0 

Ks. Ai. I>. 

2 0 6 

£b. As. F. 

2 13 

Indies 

82 

Hoshiatput 

Garshankar 

a 


3 12 0 

2 6 0 

2 7 1 

33 

Ludhiana 

Samrala ... 

2 


4 0 0 

2 2 9' 


2T 

dAlaacThai* 

Nawashahr 

■ 


i 

2 12 0 

26 
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, 225. Soino 4iS(nission todk place as to the revenue I'afcs to bo 
„ , ^ , , adopted for this Circle. Owing to the high 

mS ammiucea" *^‘'*''* are paid it was 

rticognized that the assessment must, in the very 
depressed condition of the tract, lie much under the half-asset estimate. 
The following statement shows the revenue rates finally adopted and 
their result : — ^ 


Son*. 

Area in 
acres. 

Rovenuo 

rate. 

Resulting 

J ama. 

Half-asaet. 

estimate. 

Former 

assessment. 

Irrij^atcd ... 

293 

Jls. As. p. 
4 0 0 

Ks. 

1,172 

Ka. 

1,493 

Ka, 

Dotii.sli 

10,807 

2 10 0 

28,604 

35,305 

... 

Ekfasii ... ... 

4.995 

1 8 0 

7,492 

8,906 


Total ... 

10,185 

j 2 4 10 

37,268 

45,704 

32,503 


The calculated increase by these rates was 4,765 or 13 per cent. ; 
Imfc, owing to the necessity of assessing lightly new alluvial lands, it 
was expected that the village assessments would fall short of the sum. 
In this and the other Bet Circles the areas given in the Assessment 
lleporks were those of 1879; and the rates were actually applied to the 
area ai we found it in the years of announcomont (1880-82). Tlio 
assessriuuits, former and new, and the result of the rates actually 
reported, were as follows, t lie differences being duo to changes in the land 


siibjecilp alluvion and dil avion: — Rs, 

(1>; Demand for 1880-81 ... ... = 32,234 

(2) . Assessment by the sanctioned rates — 38,468 

(3) . Actually announced ... — 37,003 


an increase of Rs, 3,829 or 12 per cent. This increase is a small one ; 
and it was on the whole distributed evenly over the villages. I do not 
think that t his amount of enliaucement. is likely to make much difference 
in tht3 condition of the tract; and, if regard be had to the productive 
power of the land, the new assessment is moderate, for tlio tract is a 
very fertile one. The greater part of the proprietors, and certainly^ all 
the Mahomcdan Rajputs, are hopelessly involved in debt, and the only 
measure that could do thorn any good would bo the suspeusion of the 
Action of the ordinary Civil Courts. 


LOWER DHAIA CIRCLE. 

^ . 226. This consists of a strip of land just 

General description. bank, and the Dhaia 

proper, or laud over it. The former belouga to villages which have 
also land in the Dhaia, and I have thrown the whole area of them 
into this Circlo for coiivouieuce. The total area is 31,182 acres (coii- 

It 
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tained in 30 villages), of which 25,035 or 79 per cent* arc cnjtivat^d, 
2,431 culUirable or lately abandoned, 2,514 inieidturable waste, 

1,472 Govenirneut |>roi)erty ( land under the Canal and roads). 

Tlio Bet |X)rtion of the Circle is for the most part very fertile, the 
land eloping down to the Dudiia nala, wliere 
The portion. this stream is at a little distance from the High 

hank. The soil is generally lighter than that 
of tlie rest of the Bet, there being a mixture of sand from the Dhaia 
with it, and produces splendid crops of sugarcane and cotton, &e.; and 
there is also some good irrigated cultivation. But to the east ahoiit 
Poavvat and Bahlolpur the Budha is close under the High baidt, and 
there is u groat deal of swamp, the land being all to the north of the 
stream. 

The Dhaia proper is a tract with aii uneven surface and a light 
sandy soil, which shilts about under a strong 
The Dhaia, wind, and is blown into hillocks. Ordinarily 

it has the appearance of a desert; but the soil 
is very retentive of moisture, and under favourable circumstances good 
crops are grown. The Kharif crop is mostly rnotliy ibr the growth of 
which the soil is adapted. With a light rainfall, when better land will 
bear nothing, fair Rabi crops of wheat, or wheat and gram, are grown ; 
bnt they are liable to be buried under the shifting sand. A good rain- 
fall, such as suits soils with more clay in them, is bad for this. 

Round the villages are the wells, and the land attaelied to them 
is generally superior and highly cultivated ; 
Irrigation. but there is a continual struggle to keep out 

the drifting sand. For thi*s purpose trees (the 
her generally) are planted, or hedges put up as barriers, The 
worst villages are those adjoining the High bank. The surface iu lhem 
is very hillocky, and the soil therefore more liable to shift. The 
villages adjoining the Upper Dhaia Circle have generally a more level 
surface ; and, though the soil is poor, the crop is not so subject to injury 
from drift. But altogether the tract is an inl’erior one as regards 
natural advantages. The proportion of soils is for Dhaia portion 

Bhhr orsand ... ... 33 per cent. 

Rousli or sandy loam ... ... 30 „ 

Jrriguted ... ... ... 7 „ 

The Uousli is all very light. 

, , , 227. The percentages of area under the 

Crops and husbandry. principal crops are 

For the Bet. 


Sugar ,,, 20 

Mftize 17 

Rico ... 8 

Cotton ••. 7 

Cliarri ... 7 

Others ... 4 
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of land ntider tlie hi^hor orops; is rrreafer In-ro than 
in the li(5t Circle. For the I>haia portion the fi^r^ures are :— 


r 

t ' ■ 

Wheat 

28 

<3^ f CuMon 

2 


WhesU am] gram ... 

17 

1 Maize 

2 


1 Parley and Miani ... 

4 

r Moth 

37 

- i 

OtheiB 

2 

^ 1 Cl.arri, Ac. ... 

S 




^ f Others 

2 


Very little sugarcane is grown in tlie Dhaia, and the large proportion 
of area under motJi^ which is only sown in the sandiest laiuis^ and is a very 
interior croj), is a proof of a poor soil. The yield of siijierior crops in 
the irrigated land is not good ; and the nnirrigated crops are all poor and 
stunted in comparison with those of the Bet and Ufiper Dliaia. 

The vsystein of cultivation in the low lands is the same as that de- 
scribed for the Bet Assessment Circle. There are some wells uruler 


Maciiiwarah, &c. ; and superior garden cultivation at them, cro|)s of 
vegetables, lol>aC!CO,&c., being raised. The land sloping down to the 
Budba nala is heavily manured and ricbly cultivated. In tlio Dbaia 
portion of the Circle the wells are grouped round the village site ; and the 
cultivation at tliem is fair, though in places the best land sometimes 
gets covered with sand. Sugarcane is grown, and douhhj crops of 
maize or cotton loltowed by wheat, barley or fodder. Appendix 1 gives 
an area of 10 acres to each well, or 6^ to each bucket. There are no 
outlying wells ; and the distinction between JSidi and A7oi//.5 is not 
worth maintaining. Of the irrigated area 75 per cent is twice cropped 
or under sugarcane. The nnirrigated cultivation is almost entirely on the 


system called do/asU dosdla, 

228. Hindu Juts hold 49 percent, of the area ; Mahomedaa Jats, 

^ 27 per cent. ; and Mahomedan Rajputs, 7 per 

Tribes and tenures, \ rpi nn; i i /• i ’ li 

cent. ilie Maliomedans are found in the 


villages on the Higli bank just over the Bet ; and the character given to 
those in tl)e Bet applies to them. The Hindu Juts are not so vvelbto»do 
as men of their class generally. They are for the most part iudustrious ; 
but the soil is very inferior and yields only a poor return for tlinii' labour, 
and they find it difficult to subsist. Of tlie eultivated area OlbS acres (or 


X 3^ per cent.) are held by tenants wiili riglits of 

occupancv, and 6,226 (or per cent.) by 
tenunts-at-will ; in all 7,164 acres or 28 per cent. 

229. About six per cent of tiie whole area has been sold sineo 
^ Settlement, and of this tvvo>tliirds to strangers of 

money-lending class; while eigl)t and a half 
percent, is mortgaged witli jiossessiori, ihree-iifths 
to si rangers. The prices per acre are lls. 18 for sale, and Rs. 15 secured 
by mortgage; and the low averages show that tlie land is not valued as 


an investment. Tliere is not much delit outside of these figures, for 


money cannot be raised without the security of the land, Complaints 
ave made very generally ; and a good many of the villages are ha<\ly 
ofF. Discontent is general, and tliere can be no doubt that the tract 
is by uo ineans in a flourishing condition — a result that may bo 
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Mltribulcid cliitfl^' lo liie ]H)vcity of llie soil. The ass^snfcnt .of the 
Settlement OtHeer in 18551 was not very well received; and was revised 
in 14 out of 30 villages hy the Commissioner, who o.ive a reduetion 
on the whole jama of 4| per cent. 

230. There is a decrease of population shown hotwecn 1854 and 

Changes in tlic resources. P'ohably been no increase 

Since the Regular Settlenicnt. In fact the 
iraetjs not crt]>able of sMpjiorlintjr more peo))le than it now has, for 
there 18 no room for expansion of the resources. I have come across 
mrniy iiislariccs of pro))riejors living* on the money that they could 
raise on their laud till this was exhausted, and then going* away to 
seek a livelihood elsewhere. There is a decrease shown in tlie 
cultivated area, due to the land that lias been taken up for the 
Sirliind ('anal ; hut for this the former and present areas would he the 
same. The Canal runs along the whole length of the Circle and has 
cut. up the best land of a few villages, ]»assing close to the site. The 
loss of such a large area (1,472) must have deprivi'd a good main’ peojile 
of their im^ans of subsistence and diminished the resources of the 
tract. On the other hand, the Canal may give occasional cmj)lo\ - 
ment to some, and has already done so. Tlaa-o is a decrease of 200 
acres or 6 per cent, in tlie cultivation of the 15et portion, due to land 
being permanently swamped ; while, if we exclude the area taken up 
for the Canal, there is a slight increase of cultivation in the Dhaia 
land. Irrigation has increased 10 per cent., (lie increase being chiefly 
in the Cdt. The other statistics point to the tract being stationary 
in every way ; and, if w’o are to take an (‘nimneement of the assess- 
irient, it must bo based entirely on the rise in prices. But the 
amount of surplus produce available for sale is very small, and tlie 
Dhaia jiroper can do little more than sup]>ort its population. 

231. The jama by the Regular Settlement revenue rates was Rs. 

« p 21i,437 ; but the actual demand was fixed at 

R?. 27,587. This was reduced to Its. 26,324 
V)y the Commissioner in 1855 ; and has fallen on account of remission 
for the Canal bmd taken up to Rs. 25,440. In 9 villages the j.ama 
was distributed by rates on soils. I give below for the Dlidia proper 
the rales adopted by the Settlement Officer (revenue rate jama) and 
those used for the distribution. 


Ni'tti 

BhCir 



AViatAOE. 


Itc venue rates. 

Distribution 
Tafiik”) rates. 


Rs. As. P. 

lls. As. P. 


5 4 3 

3 6 0 

) With rates on 

2 1 0 

2 1 6 

( jadid and qa- 
f dim (fallow 

0 15 6 

0 12 6 

0 12 6 

0 9 3 

) and cult ar- 
able.) 


[ J 


Most tenants in kind, heeaiise tlio harvest is so nncerfain. 

^ . Tho area under teiiants-at-will paj inj; in cash 

Gas Irenes. 1,522, or 6 per cent, of the cultivation ; but 

of tins fiGS, or nearly half, pays revenue only. The area actually 
under competition casii rents is 700 a(3res or less tliun 3 per cent. 
Most of this is in tbe Bet portion of tho Circle, and the area of the 
Dhaia so held is less than 2 per cent, of enltivntiou. The rent statistics 
for the Dhaia land such as they are, I give : — 

Paying at a rate on the higa. 


I rrigatod. 

KousH. 

lUnVr. 

Mixed. 

Area, 

Amount, 

d 

eij 

Area. 

Amount. 

i 

i 

C3 

xiroa. 

■4-i 

5 

a 

c> 

♦J 

CtJ 

Area, 

Amount, 

Rate. 

7 

■li) 

7>(M) 

10 

1 38 

2-0-0 


66 

1-7-0 

36 

S7 

2-7-9 


Paying lump sums. 


Irrigated. 


ilousU. 

Rhdr. 

Mixed. 

ci 

QJ 

f-* 

1 

a 

o 

1 3 

-rj 

Rato. 

ci 

4) 

H 

'I 

Amount. 

6 

P5 

Area. 

Amount, 

Rate. 

Area, 

Amount. 

0) 

4Xt 

pc5 

il 

400 

L 

n-G-o 

37 1 

03 ' 

i 

2-8-0 

63 

115 

1-13-6 

183 

009 

2-12-0 


UcA'Cinuf? rates saDctioued 
aTid results. 


232. Tlio revenue rates finally sanctioiied 
and their results are shown in this statenient: — 


Soil. 

Area in acres. 

Rate. 

Resuliiiig 

jama. 

[lalf-asHct 

esiiniato. 

Former as* 
.sessment. 


Irrigated ... 

173 

Bs. As 1‘. 
4 8 0 

773 

1,111 

• 

Oofasli 

2,275 

3 0 0 

6,825 

1 0,103 

■ ■ 

Ektasli 

948 

1 12 0 

1,650 

2,374 

■f' ■ 


CMhi 

l,.3ll 

3 0 0 1 

3,933 

i 1,771 


Roui?!! 

611 

1 0 0 

MU 

6,071" 


^ Bhar 

13,917 

0 10 0 

8,608 

8, ,380 


Total ... 

25,036 

12 1 

28,290 

30,912 

25,892 

L_ __ 1 
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The jibove ^ives ati increase of Ks. 2,407 or 8 per cent. Tlio 
assessments actiiully announced amounted to Bs. 28,154, and were well 
received. Tlu3 tract is a very poor one ; btit the assessment was and 
still is very li^lit; and there is some very f^ood land in the villages 
adjoining the Bct^ and again in tliose next to the tJj>[)er Dhaia Circle. 


233. 

Gen era! d esc ri pi ion . 


THE UPPER DHAIA CIRCLE. 

This Circle contains 175 villages with a total area of 126,324 
aore3, of wliich 107,750, or 84 per cent., are 
cultivated ; 8,627^ enlturable or recently out of 
CuUivation; and 9,947, Governmeiit property or unculturable waste. It 
Btretches south from the Lower Dhaia in a plain of nniform surface 
excej)t where two belts of sand, each of about one mile in width, run 
across it from north-east to south-west, 

Tiie soil varies from a stiff day to a light sand, the latter being fonml 
in tlie neiglibourhood of these belts, and the 
former in depressions. The prevailing soil is a 
good loam, generally of dark colour, friable and most fertile. The 
proportion of soils according to our present classilication is — 

Irrigated ... ... 42 per cent. 

Unirrigated Dakhnr (dny) 3 „ 

Ditto Rousli (loam) 43 „ 

Ditto Bhur (saud) ... 12 „ 


Produce and husbandry. 


Total 100 per cetit. 

234. The perceiitages of area under the 
principal crops are — 


Wheat ... 1 

26 



Sugar 

1 5i 



j (-'Ol ton 

7 

i 


a 



AVhoat or barley and gram.., j 

13 

o 

i 

Maize 

0 

! 

1 Ibidey or gram alone 

7 

A 

s i 

1 

Moth 



a 


Oharri ... ... 

,n 





j ; 

i Orhers ... ... ‘ 

2 

3 


Moth and Charri ... 

|T 

i 




Others ... ... j 

3* 


The husbandry of the tract need not be described in detail after the 
general acc<»nnt given in paragraphs 104 and 105 of tin’s lleimrt. 

235. Of the revenue-paying area 80 per cent, bdnngs to Hindu 
Jjits ; 8^, to Maliomedan lhij|>nfs ; 2L to 
Tnbeaand tenuros. Mahomedau Gujars ; and 2^, to Midiomedau 

Jats. The Hindu Jats are a most industrious and thrifty class ; and 
it is fortunate that the proiiortion of them is so large. The Maliomedan 
Ilajpuis are notorious for their improvidence; and are the worst 
possible revenue payers. At the Regular Settlement this was fully 
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roc/Jg-iuzeJ, ami allowance was made in the assossmonfs of thoii 
vil!.if»os : bat 1 do not think tliat such consideration lias rnuoli 
effect on their condition. They arenas a class, very nnich involved 
in debt ; and their villa^^es contribute most of the area in t\u) voturn of 
sale and mortg’ii<;o. I have seen in many places the land of a Ilaj|>ut 
vllhitre niort;ja<i[ed to the neighhourin^ Hiiulu Jats^ although tbo 
latter were l)ayin^ a much liigher assessment on their own than the 
Uajputs. All Mahomodans are put at a disadvantage by the custom 
which prevents the female portion of their households from assistin<j 
them ill out-oMoor work, whereas every member of a Iliiidii 
Jilt’s family ^ivea him some help. It is to this that all Maho- 
medans attrihute their bad success as cultivators, but it is only 
one reason, A Rajput will, if possible, rent his land to some ouo 
(dso, ami thus save Idmself all trouble. If he is compelled to cultivate 
it, lie does so in a most perfunctory manner, plougliin^ once for every 
three or four times tliat the Jat does. 


236. Tlie returns show one. per cent, of tlie total area sold since 
Settlement, but nearly Miree-fi»arths of thi.s lias 
Comiiiion oi tract, rlcl)t to coparceners. The avera<ye price realized 

Aic.; STUiill proportion o£ ‘ mil i 

urcatransl'ened; arid val^ is Rs. 35 au aero. Ihe laud mort^ra^red with 

<»f land. possession of the mortofagee amounts to four 

and a Inilf per cent, of the whole, and of this nearly one-half Is in 
the Iniiids of rnerabers of the villaj^e community. The whole area 
transferred to the money-leiulin^ class proper liy sale and mortgage 
is thus about two per cent. The amount secured per acre on usu- 
fructuary mortgage is Its. 27. The iafereuce to be dniwn from these 
figures is tliat a very small portion of the land has changed hands, 
aud that very little of it has gone to the money-lending class. The 
ordinary Jat is most tenacious of his land, aud will submit to any 
thing rather than tliat it should go out of his possession. If he cannot 
raise money witlioiit a mortgage, he will retain a |)art of his holding, 
and take tlie first opportunity of redeeming. Tlie price paid for the 
land shows how it is valued. 


My own experience of tlie tract agrees entirely with the result 
of these statistics. The people are uncommonly well-to-do, except 
in some of tlie Rajput villages whore the thriftless habits of the land- 
owners are bringing tliem to ruin. But the money-lender lias scarcely 
any hold at all on the Jats, nor is ho ever likely to have ’more. 
There is a good deal of hard cash amongst them ; and, if one of 
the number is in difliculties, he can always find some of his fellows to 
make an advance on ihe usufruct of a part of his land. There ia df 
course a certain amount of floating debt ; but this is no more than 
a couple of good harvests ivill clear off. It a monej" -lender has got a, 
hold on the borrower he will iirsist on having the land and receiving 
n share of the produce'; and it is a sure sign of the temporary naturo 
of the debt when the land remains witli the proprietor. There are 
not many external signs of prosperity such us one is led to expect 
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from the experience of oilier districts. The people are very fond of 
their money, and waste none of it on show. The houses are neat, but 
have seldom any pretensions. A well-to-do Jat has no horse and 
not more cattle than he absolutely requires. Ho dresses very 
pliiiuly, and spends little on the clothes and food of his family. 
His great aim is to get some more land into his hands ; and he 
will keep his savings till a chance occurs of investing them in a 
mortgage. The best evidence of the prosperity of the agricnltnral 
population is that they can always dispose of their surplus produce 
to whom they like, and when they like. In most houses will he 
found stocks of grain or cotton more than sufficient for the use of the 
household, and kept in the hoj^es of a rise of prices. The giir is 
bought up from them as last as it is made. They have not even the 
trouble of taking their produce to market, for there is a keen com- 
jietitiou between the traders, who go amongst the villages and buy on 
tlie spot. The Jats are careful to get a good price ; and the margin 
of profit left to the trader is never excessive. 


237. Notwithstanding the large area taken np for roads, canals, 

Increase in resources. ijicreaso of 7 per 

cent, ni cultivation, 4 per cent, in irrigated, 
and 10 per cent, in imirrigated. The masonry wells have increased by 
6 per cent.; ploughs are shown as having increased by 13 per cent.; 
and plough-cattle (bullocks) by 16 per cent. These latter figures are 
probably near the truth. The former details of “ otiier cattle^’ are unreli- 
able ; and there has not been any increase in them, I should think, 
for there is no attempt to rear cattle for sale. No waste land is left, and 
fodder is valuable, so th.at the people much prefer to buy bullocks and 
cows ready for use and to sell the young stock. 

238. I give below a statement showing the revenue soil rates 
adopted at the Regular iSettlement, and those 
used iu the villages in which (he assessment was 
distributed on soils (26 out of 175). The vevenuo 

rate jama was 10 per cent, above that actually imposed. 


Rate.) 

meat. 


former asscss- 


Soil. j 

1 Ho venue ratea. | 

j .Distribution ratea. 

irrigated 

) Nidi chdhi 
*** i Khdlia chdhi 


Ra, 

0 

2 

As. 

12 

8 

p. 

3 ’ 
10 

Rs. As, P. 

4 14 0 

2 6 0 

Un irrigated 

f Konsli and D&kliar 
IBluir... 

... 

1 

1 

! 0 

e 

14 

R 

1 4 2 

0 13 0 


Tlie following statement, condensed from Appendix IIB, shows the 
„ , , cash rents of the Circle. I have been able to 

* ' obtain reliable data a.s to cash rents from the 

anuual papers of two or three villages only 
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L — Paying zabti or crop rates. 


SUGAK. 


COTTON. 


Nui. 


K 11 AL 13 Chahi. 


Niai. 


a 

n 


1,628 


M 

12 - 0.0 


141 


c 

S 


1,048 


lMl -9 


28 


(23 


200 7-5-9 


KiTALIS CllAllI, 


40 


a 


203 


6.9.3 


MAIZE, j 

j CHARHI, 


Ni4i. j 

1 Khdiis Chalii. j 

KaueiU bardni. 

27 

( 

276 j 

2C 

240 

8-7-0 

1 1 

I 450 1 2,034 

4-7-6 


IL^Paying at an annual rate on the Hga, 



Niai 


KnAiiiu Ceahi. 

! Kooeii 

1 



Biira. 

j Mixbd, 



, 1 

ss 1 

1 

j 

! 

a 

3 


i 

a 

3 

i 

i 


.3 



fl 

3 




Q> 

e? 



cj 

0 

‘V 

cj 

c 

3 

43 

0 

« 

-ii 

t-. 

1 



9 



5 


> ^ 

1 a 

ce 

! ^ 

a 



< 




03 





1 

c; 

i 


03 

89 

585 

i e- 9.2 

i 

304 

1 ,755 

5-12-6 

861 

1 

3,716 

4.5.9 

21 

68 

3-4.0 

1 352 

1,957 

5-9.0 


III . — Paying lumpsums for the year. 



Niai. 


- 

Khalis Chaiii. 

I i 


Rousli. 


Biiub. I 

Mixrd, 


C8 

3 

0 i 

a 

i 

9S 

ce 

9 

■tS 

1 , 

<5 

"S 

! 

0 ) 

a 

3 

0 

a 


oi 

Cb 

•*» 

§ 

0 

a 


Q> 

lu 

c 

0 

a 

i 


-t; 




ea 

1 

-ti 



! 


. 

<I 

<1 

P 4 

27 

2,611 

9-7-6 

473 

3,654 1 

1 

7-8-6 

543 

2,ol0 

i 

4. 10-6 

73 

174 

2-6 6 

2,884 

13,422 

4-10-9 
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Tiie annual i)a])ers of throe villages give-— 


Sugar (irrigatku.) 

Lump 

SUMS (URIttUiaATRJ).) 

Area, 

Amount. 

i 

1 

Kate. 

Area. 



Amount. 

Rate. 

35 

377 

lM-9 

3*666 

13,897 

8.9-6 


A detailed analysis of the rents show that II does not give the 
proper relations hetweea irrigated and unirrigated land. It is usual 
in soiuo villages to take rent at a general rate per higah^ irrespective of 
irrigated and unirrigated; iind^ when wo distribute this over the 
area in our returns, we get a result that is misleading. The general 
rate is fixed for the con veniem'o of the proprietor, and does not mean, 
as our returns would show, tliat all the land lias the same renting 
value. Thus in manza Ualiawan, where the proprietors are Hajputs who 
cannot cultivate their own land, a general rate of Re. 1 a kacha big ah 
(Rs. 6 an acre) is charged for all land; and, wlieu we have distributed 
this over the whole rented area, we get the result — 


iRRiaATKD. 


ITnirkioatkd. 


Area. 

Amount, 

Rate. 

Area. 

Amount, 

Rate. 

12i 

690 

4*1<L0 

381 

1,750 

4-9-0 


Giving nearly tlio same rate for irrigated as for unirrigated land, 
neither laiing the true rate. For this reason the irrigated rent rate 
ill II is too low ; and consequenlly the nuirrigated too higli. Again, 
it we take the lump sum rates of villages where land is scarce, 
we get a much higher rate than where tenants are scarce. Tims the 
irrigated lump sum rates for Isru, Nasrali, Aikolaha, Utalan, Bhamadi 
(5 villages) give — 


Nlil. 


KHjALIS. 


Area. 

Amount. 

Eatc. 

Area. 

Amount. 

Rato. 



Rs. A. P. 



Es. A. P. 

68 

812 

12 0 0 

159 

1,431 

8 0 0 


Oil the other hand Kheri, belonging to the jagirdars, who find 
tenants with difficulty, give rates— Rs. 7; khcflis^ Rs. 4, The crop 
rent rates are a much better index of the relative values of land. The 
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area under oasl» renis is not snflicientlv large to eliminato sncli clis- 
ere)>ancies as these; and we must bear in mind that 80 per cent, of 
the whole land is in the hands of cultivating i»ropriet(>rs, and It) per 
cent, mure held l)y tenants paying in kind. 

289, In Irainiiig my rates I kept all th(?se considerations in 
view—the former rat<‘S (revenne and distri- 
Kates proposed. bution), cash and kind rents, and the relative 

renting valuG of the different soils. My rates ns compared \Yitli those 
of the former SettlcTmnt are — 




Regulah Settlement. 

Soil. 


lleV(M»ue 

rate. 

i 

Distribiitiun ! 
rate. j 

Rate 

proposed. 



Rs. A. P. 

ll<. A. P. 

lis. A. P. 

Kidl ••• ••• 

G 1-2 3 

4 14 0 

4 12 0 

Khalifl ••• 

2 8 10 

2 0 0 

3 8 0 

General rate on well laiul . 


4 6 6 


3 15 0 

Itousli 50 ul Dak liar 

1 6 8 

1 4 2 

1 6 0 

Bhiir .#• 

0 14 6 

1 

1 0 15 6 

j 

i 0 14 0 

! 

There are former 
Kesulta, 

nites oti billow and onllnraMo waste; bull 
proposed none. Tiie results of tlie application 
of tliese rates weie : — 

Soil. 

Area. 

Rate. 

Jama. 

1 Total. 



K <, A. P. 

Rs. 

lis. 

Niai ... 

lG,0i9 

4 12 0 

76,286 


Simple well ... 

28,791 

3 8 0 

1,00,76') 


Other irrigation 

28 

3 0 0 

81 


RousIj ... 

49,536 

1 6 0 

68,113 


Bhur 

13,346 

0 14 0 

11,678 

2,56,875 


I’lie assessment of the last year of the R(‘gular Settlement, includ- 
ing mafi jama, ^Yas Rs. 2,07,296 ; and the proposed assessment would 
have given an increase of R.s. 49,579 or 24 per cent. In reviewing 
the Report the Financial Commissioner recorded the following orders: — 
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'' The Financial Coniinissioner tliink^s that tlie roa??ons given for 
proposing these rates are sufficient and he sanctions their adoption. 
They are, in the Financial Commissioner's opinion, hotter proportioned 
than tliose fixed at the liegiilar Settlement, and are fully justified by 
the statistics of rent and produce. They are however still a little 
higlier on well land than Mr. Lyall likes; and any aj){)roach to put- 
ting too much on well irrigation is of conrse to be most carefully 
avoided. He therefioo agrees with you that a larger increase than 
20 per cent, should not be taken. The Settlement Officer sliould in 
assessing practically reduce the well rates so as to make the new rates 
give an increase of 20 per cent, only, and he should also be very 
careful how he assesses villages in which the proprietors’ hoUlings are 
very sinall’^ (No. 71()fi, dated 10th October 1881, from the Settlement 
Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Panjab, to the address of the 
Settlement Cotnmissioner). His Honor the LieutenaTit-Governor in 
form ally sanctioning the instrnctions of the Financial Commissioner 
said: ‘Mn agreeing to the announcement of the asse.ssments the Lieute- 
nant-Governor requested the Financial Commissioner to impress 
upon the Settlement Officer the necessity for treating with care and 
lonienc}' those villages in which, from the small size of the lioldings, an 
increase was likely to be felt, and Ilis Honor further considered that 20 
per cent, should bo the maximum increase to be taken on the Upper 
Dhaia circle. It is observed that in Mr. LyalPs belief, the holdings are 
not, as a rule, very small in Ludhiana. But the average size of j)ro- 
priotoiV holdings sliould, as is now proposed, always be noticed by 
Settlement Officers in Assessment Reports. In the present instance, 
observation .should be particularly directed to the effect of the new rates 
upon the petty properties ; and there should bo no hesitation in granting 
inimecHate relief wlierever it appears to be i*e(|airod. The sni>ject should 
be fully discussed in the final rep ort in the light of the experience wliich 
will accumulate in the interval.’^ (No. 103, dated 3rd April 1882, from 
tlie Secretary to Government, Panjab, to the address of the Financial 
Commissioner). I have quoted tlie.se orders in full because the Assessment 
Report of this Tahsil was the first submitted, and the orders on it were iny 
guides in the treatment of the rest of the district. The actual results 
reported in form B (detailed village assessments) for this Circle were 
us follows : — 

Rs. 

Jama of the last year (with raifi, 2, 07, (>43 

Jania announced ... ... 2,46,293 

Increase ... 38,650 or 19 per cent. 

This increase was somewhat under that directed ; but I found that 
there were several Mahomedan villages in which we had to go very far 
below rates ; and I preferred reporting the deficiency to attempting to 
make up the sanctioned total by taxing the industry of the good culti- 
vators, With the exception of these villages the enhancement was 
evenly distributed over the tract, and the new assessments \vere well 
received. The holdings are smallest in the older villages like Isrii and 
TJtaIan,and the instructions of GoVenunent were acted on in the treatment 
of such as were made nj) of attenuated properties; but tlie difference between 
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ono villngc aiul jinothor iji iiiis rospoct is Boldoni very irrenf in tlie Sanu dfa 
Tsihsil ; most of' fliem bein^r on the same level. Where <iie holding's 
were below tine average size, tiiis was usually found to go along with*^a 
larger |)ro|)orti(>n of irrigation, an intensified eoudition of agriculture, 
and a very high rate of assessuieui ; and the new revenue rates seldom 
indicated much of an increase in sncdi cases. For further infonnatiou 
on this point 1 would refer to the village note-books. 


TAHSIL LUDHIANA. THE BET CIRCLES. 
BET I— KACHA. 


240. In paragraph 202 I have given reasons for subdividing the 
^ B(it of tins Tabsil into three Circles. The first 

^ Circle lor eonsuleration is the inana or strip or 

land along the margin of the River ; and I have included in 
tliis mdy tlie villages of wliicli the greater part of the area is liable to 
annual inundation. The (fircic contains 15 villages witli an area of 8,757 
acres, of which only 2,677, or 30 per cent., are cultivated ; 3,487, or 39 per 
(tent,, oultiirahle ; and 480, or 5 per cent., lately abandoned. The remain- 
der, 26 per cent., is uneultiirahle. The small proportion of cultivated 
area to culturable and barren is not to be wondered at in a tract like 
this. The uncultiirabie is sand along or in the b(*d of the River, and tho 
culturable is tlm ordinary new land found on its banks, covered with a 
growth of |>ilchi ” or of reeds. Moat of this will eventually be 
cultivated, unless destroyed by the Uivin*. Of the area lately 
abandoned 272 acres are in one village, having been cultivated one 
year to secure |)ossession (as tlie land was in dispute), and 
iKjver again. Tlie land of this Circle is nearly all liable to annual inun- 
dation: and piiople live in adjoining villagris of the pacha Bet, and 
sometimes in a corner of tlicir own, as the land is under water during 
most of the hot weather. The silt lelt by the overflow of the River 
is geiK'rally very fertilizing, and the land is really renewed aimualiy. 
The soil is a clay -loam on a substratum of sand. Wlien the deposit has 
attained a depth of nine inches to a foot, the plongli can b(3 worked in 
it without bringing up the sand, and cultivation is possible. But good 
crops cannot be grow n unless the sand is from one to three feet distant 
IVom the surface, the furlJier tlie better. 

,, , 24 1 • The percentages of area under the 

V/roi)3 and husbandry. , i 

^ various crops are : — 


AVheat 

1 48 

Maizo 

i 

20 

Barley 


Rice • • • • • • 1 

3 

Barley with mamr 

7 

•Sugar 

8 

Others 

7 

Gharri ... ... 

8 

Total Rabi 

I 

69 

Others 

2 

Total Kharif 

31 
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The irrl^j^atod nrea is insijjtiifioant. In dqfasli Ininl tlie crops aro 
nmize, and sonietijnes rice, followed by wheat or barlt*y, or a single 
crop of sugar or cotton is grown* Manure is not much used except 
for the cane, as good crops of maize and wheat can be raised in 
Biiccessiou without it. Ekfadi land, when newly broken up, is cropped 
for two or three years with a mixture of barley and niasar \ and 
then it becomes capable of growing wlieat. There is little or no 
Khaiif crop in tiie ekfasli land, for it lies low and cannot be sown in 
time. The dofasli land is so situated that the water drains off it in 
time to enable the cultivator to sow maize, or (he crop is rice. The 
wheat crop is inaguificeut, the yield being equal to that of irrigated 
land in the Dhaia; arid the maize, too. is good, llice is grown in tlie 
wet lands near the river. It is in the ground only^ 10 to 50 days and 
may be followed by other crops. 

, 242. The laud is held by the various 

Jnbe, of propnotors. ^ ^ 

Mahcmedan K/ijputs ... ... 57 per cent. 

Ditto Gujars ... ... ... 10 ,, 

Ditto Jats .«« ... ... 14 ,, 

Hindu Lobanas and Binjaras ... 16 „ 

Others ... ... ... ... 3 


Total ... ... 100 ])or cent. 

The Mahomedans are not \vell suited to the ups and downs of an 
alluvia! circle, but tljcy are fairly well-to-do. TIjc Binjaras engage a 
good deal in trade, and do not depend entirely on cultivation. 

243. Of the total area less than one per cent, has been sold 

. „ ... , since the Regular Settlement, and eight per 

Conch tioa of the tract. . • i i i • i mi ” • ‘ . 

cent. IS now held in mortgage. Iho price in 

tlie case of sale is Rs. 40 an acre, and the mortgaged money per acre 

Rs, 17. Tlie whole area mortgaged has gone to nioney-leuders ; but 

it is made up almost entirely by one Rajput village (Satianah), of which 

the whole land (505 acres) has been mortgaged. Witli the exception of 

this one village the Circle is in good condition. The produce is excellent 

and the people keep out of debt, and are generally well-to-do. But 

they are of course liable to lose their land any year from (lie 

action of the River. The Regular Settlement gave a large 

reduction on the jama of the Summary Assessment, and was 20 per 

cent, under rates. The present assessment is very light. 

244. A comparison of the former and present resources is not 

of mucli use in a Circle like this, where the 
present sta- jisgessment. varies with the cultivation. The 
incidence of the present population is 522 to 
the square mile of cultivation, 

■ , o X. 245. The Regular Settlement revenue 

Begular Settlement rates. . ® n 

rates were : — Rs. As. P. 

Irrigated ... ,, ... ... 2 10 0 

Dofasli ... ... . 2 5 8 

Ekfasli ... .14 3 

dadid ... ... • 0 47 

Qadiai ... ... ... .056 
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Tlio jama nctnally sanctioned was 20 per cent, below ^iveu by 
rates* Soil rates were not vised in any village fur distributing tbe 
assessment* 

Tliere are no cnsli rent statistics except 
No cash rcntg, ^ small area of sugarcane, which pays 

Rs* 9 an acre. 

The following staioment shows the rates sanctioned and their result 
as compared with the produce esiimate 


Soil. 

Area. 

Kato 

Kp8ulii**e 

aabessraeut. 

llHir-asMfit 

eBtimate. 

Irrigated 

24 

lis. As. P. 
3 12 0 

00 

HI 

Cofasli 

1,283 

2 12 0 

3,558 

4,708 

Ekfasli 

1,370 

1 12 0 

e 

2,397 

2.853 

Tolal 

«•» 

4«« 

0,045 

7,707 


As in Samrala it was expected that the village assessments would 
fall short of the above total on account of new land favourably assess- 
ed ; and in the case of the land inclinkal in the kacha (see the 
account of the system in Chapter \lL)(lofasU rates of Rs. 2-10-0 and 
lls. 1-10-0 wero to he applied instead of the full rates. The nssessnicnts 
announced and re|)orted amounted to Us. 4,900, as against a total by 
rates of 5,039, there hav ing been considerable c‘hanges in tlie area of 
the report as in tlie case of Sanirala; and the inihaiiceineiit outlie 
demand of tho last year, Ils. 4,049, was 21 per cent. 


BET I— PACKA. 

246* Bit 7, Packa, comprises the rest of tho villages of the Bet 

^ , . . ])()rtion of Bhartgarh and Sahnewal parganns. 

General descnpt.on. ' ^ 

32,048 acres, of wliieli 21,237, or 06 per cent., are cultivated ; 8,078, or 
25 per cent,, cnlturable or lately abandoned ; and 2,733, or 9 per cent,, 
barren waste. Part of tlie land of on© or two villaoes is in the mand 
and subject to innndation, but with this exception the tract lies high, 
beyond the direct influence of the River. Towards tbe High bank, 
too, very few village-* adjoin tho Budlia nala, which runs for the most 
part through the Bet portion of the Lower Dhaia Circle. There 
are a good many udla$ or streams]! rnnuing across the tract, which 
fill in the rains, but seldom overflow their banks. The soil, 
like tltat of Bet lands generally, is a stiff dark clay-loam on a 
sljjbstratum of sand, very fertile when properly cultivated. The 
Water level is near the surface, and there is always abundance 
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of moistHro. In places tiiere is tendcney to ; but tiiis is not 
comnton^ laml so aftected is mostly micnltivated. Sand ridges 
tJWJUifj bnt the sand does not shift. 

The stratum of clay is shallow here and there, and the sand 
Appears on the surface; hut, as a rule, the clay reaches to five or 
six feet below the surface. Irrigation is everywhere easy, as water 
is found at a deptli of eight to twelve feet, and it is more common 
than in Samrala. The proportion of irrigated land is 5 per cent, 
of the cultivated area of the wliole Circle ; hut it lies mostly iu tluj 
villages to tho west. In the eastern part, as in the Samrala lidt, 
irrigation is not reqtiired, and superior or dofasli cultivation is carried 
on in the unin iguted land. 


Crops and husbandry. 


247. The percentages of area under t!ie 
various crops arc : — 


Babi, 58. 


Kiiakib 

, 42. 


Crop. 

Irrigated. 

Uiiirri- 

gatod. 

Totnl. 

Crop 

Irrigated. 

U»drri‘ 

gatrd. 


Wheat 

2i 

m 

49 

Maize 

3 

14 

17 

Barlej 

i 

a 

5 

Sugar 

... 

2 

2 

Vfgetublea ... 

... 

2.i 

2i 

1 

Ootfcoii 

... 

3 

3 

Othera 

1 

i 

n 

Ciiarri 

... 

I3i 

ist 

Othera 

1 

H 

6i 

Totul 

4 

58 

54 

Tot.vl 

4 

38 

. ia ■ 


111 the Rahi wheat is grown as a single croj) in ekfadi, of- 
following maize in irrigated and dq/asli land. Sometimes barley 
is sown instead of wheat. The “ vegetables ” are principally melons. 
In the Kharif maize is grown in the dofadi, and eharti in, tho ek/asli 
lands. The proportion of sugarcane and cotton is sini^ll, the former 
being grown iu a few villages adjoining Samrala, .and the cultivation 
being apparently on the increase. The dq/asli and irrigated lauds usually 
lie close round the village site, .are well tilled and heavily manured. 
The ek/asli laud either bears a Babi crop year after year (flooded lands) ; 
or is cultivated on the do/asH dosdla system, that is a wheat crop is 
taken and then one of maize or chnrri, after which the land lias 
a year of lallow. There is a considerable area of ekfadi land 
shown iu our crop returns as growing maize or cotton, and for 
these crops manure is used ; but the laud is really ekjasli, for there 
is none of it that gives more than two crops in two years, and in 
fact tho following crop tf wheat cannot bo taken. The cultivation 





















of tliC ekfadi laiui is it is not alto^jotlier tlio fsuilfc 

of tlio cnltiviitors tluit tlie tilth is not so good as in th(v DIkuh. 
The soil is naturjilly stiff, and a few weoks’ iv^st produces a 
rank growth of thistles, “ piazi ” winch it is not easy to 

keep down. Plougliing is very hard work, and has to ho 
repeated much oftcner than in tho lighter Dhaia lands. Still 
tho cultivation is slovenly, and would be improved by some 
exertion on the part of tho cultivators. What they princi])aily 
fail in is weeding. One sees whole fields of wheat choked witli ‘*piazi” 
weed, whicli a Jat and his family would clear in a few days. Tho 
ordinary cnltivator of theJdet thinks he has done duty when ho has 
sown tlie land, and seldom touches it again. 

Agricultural triliCs. 

Rajputs 

(lujavs ... ... ... ... 34 

d a tS • • • • • « • » • ... * ■ . ' X' .1 ' 1 . : 

Araicns ... ... ... ... ... 7 > 

Others ... *•« ••• ••• •••11 


218. Of tho Avhole area 93 per cent, is 
hy Mahomedans, thus : — 


The others’’ are made up of Awans and Salads j)rinei[)a!ly. 
The Hindus, who hold 7 jxn’ ceut., are mostly Lobanas. The Ilai}>ut3 
are had liushamiineri, and do not willingly cultivate their own laad- 
Tho dats and Gujars are more industrious and well-to-do. 

219. The cundilion of the tract is hotter than that of the Samrala 


... ^ 1 , Bet — a result that I uttrihiite T>nneij>allv to the 

small arc«*i iinder sugarcane cultivation ; lor, 
where cane is grown, the cultivator is driven to the mouoy-hmder. There 
is no such eagerness here on the part of tlie money-loiKlers to makt\ 
ndvtipefes to tlie agriculturists; and the hitter arc more tin-own on their 
own resources, au<l, as a rule, incur debt only when compelled to do so 
a marriage, on account of a bad harvest, or for some sucli cause. 
They ordinarily live on the grain tliat they grow themselves. Some of 
the villages, such as Kariana, Baliewal, &c.j are very in-ospcrons ; and 
few are really much involved, though proprietors in most will bo found 
in debt. It cannot be said that there is a great deal of wealth in the 
Circle. Tho Wheat and cotton are mostly sold; and good prices are 
realized for vegetables, which are bouglifc l>y traders from the City, and 
for straw sometimes. Tho proportion of the agricultural population 
who are well-to-do, and can dispose of their own surplus produce when 
they like, is considerahle ; but not nearly so large as in the J)liaia. Such 
money as may be saved is generally' invested in 

lamb There i.s no display ol’ bras.s dishes &e., for tho Mahomedans do 
not use them ; and only sufficient cattle are kept for the use of the house- 
hold, except hy the Giijars who dispose of the milk and jiroduced 
by tlioir buflaloes and cows. 


Of the total area one and a half per cent, lias been sold since tlie 

, Regular Settlement, and six ami a half per ceut. 

aiul mortgages, . , rw » oo ^ / 

IS uoNY in mortgage. 01 the sales 33 per cent. 


15 
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are aiul of ilje oO per cont.j m tlrattlie area 

transferred since tlie Regular Settlement to the inoney-leiuliiig classes 
ivs less than five per cent, on total area^ and six and a half per cent, on 
"cultivation. The average price per acre is for sale Us. 46, a?ui for 
mortgage Rs, 34, Tliero is good deal of nimR\y owed on hook accounts, 
as might bo expected from tlie character of the pco|>le, for Mahomedans 
seldom got on witliont the assistance of tlie inoncy*Icndor ; but tlie debt 
of this sort is not nearly so great as in tlie Samrabi Bet, nor does it 
press very hard. 

The dilBTcrence in the rates of former assc'ssment of the two 
tracts (Samrala Bet ami this) is not greater 
Worlcin^^of- tho Regular tlian might be expected from the dittereuee 
SettleiDCJit assessment, quality of the produce (Us. 2-2-0 in 

Samrala and lie. 1-13-6 liero per aero of 
cultivation.) The Regular Settlement gavo in this a large reduction 
(27 per cent.) on tlic Summary Assessment, which agaiii was much 
under the average of the old collections, so tliat everything has bocm 
done to })romote the prosperity of the Circle, so far as it could be 
aflPect.ed by the revenue demand. The price of land is decidedly bigb, 
and speaks of a moderate assessment. The revenue is paid punctu- 
ally, except in one or two Giijar villages, which would never 
willingly pay anything. 

250. There has been an increase in cultivation of 12 per cent., 

, - and in irrigation of 22 |)er cent. Kacha 

wells, lined with wattles a.nd worked witii 
a ‘^dbonkli/’ or pole and pot, have been .almost entirely replaced by 
masonry \v(dls, the number of the latter liaving increasetl fVom 46 
to 107. There is an increase shown in the numher of ploughs 
amounting to 45 ])Gr cent.; and of plongh-cattie, 20 per cent. Our 
enumeration of cattle was not very carefully done; but tbc results 
"are approximately correct. The people do not keep much sjtpolc 
beyond wbat is necessary for wells, plougliiug, and dairy jiurposeRp 
nu increase of cultivation is likely to act as a check on tbo increase 
of cattle whore the extent of waste land for graising is not 
excessive. 

By the Census returns population incnaised 26 per cent. bet\yoOfii 
1851 and 1868; and only 2^ percent, be- 
opu aaon, tween 1868 and 1881, 'ilie incidence ])er 

squ:d’e mile of cultivation was at the time of Regular Settlement 
()854 ) 511 ; and is now 588- In Samrala Bet the figures are 5*^0 
and 5!i0 (Census of 1868). There has thus been a very material 
addition to the resources of the Circle vsiucc the Regular Settlement. 
Tliere is, it is true, a much larger population to feed ; but (bo increaso 
lias been small in tbo last 12 or I3 years. The present density is 
not excessive for a tract of such fertility, 

251. The unirrigated area shown in the present returns as 
dofasli is very largely in excess of timt 
so . retained at the Regular Settlement. But 
our classifioatien has been done on the prin- 
ciple explained in detail in paragraph 2U3. With u view to avoiding tlie 


ClnsHification 
gated laud. 


of unirri- 
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()).>joetion a^juiist tlio - lorincr chissification, l-liat it was too oirhilrary 
hoeanso foiiDded on the vetunis of only one year’s croj)s, we luivo 
iii<‘.lude(l in (/o/a.s/i all laiul that appeared, after a eareCnl observation 
of the crops of three years, to be ordinarily capable oi' beai ino tw^o 
crops in the year, or oiic of sugarcane. That tliere has been s(nne actual 
iin|>roveinent in the agriculture is seen from the fact that, while the in- 
crease in nnirri^ojted cultivation is 1 1 per cent., the area of crops in the two 
harv(‘vsts has increased hy 14 per cent, and the siinfarcano area has lK3eu 
qu.idriiph*d. Our {>re.sent classification is desi^rnedly made much wider 
timn tl>e former one. That it is made very much on the same standard 
as tlnit of Samrala is seen from an examinatioii of the crop returns# 
A cultivated area of 7,016 acres g’ives 9,735 pi'crops in tlie two harvests, 
of which 362 are su^oireane, an<l 360 under cotton. Tiiat is lOO acres 
cultivated oivc 138 acres of crops, of which 5 are su^^nr, 5 cotton, and 
2 indioo. It w.as to be ex])ccted that the proportion of dofadi to total 
enUivnliou would be much less in the Ludhiana tliau in the Samrala 
Let, tlms : — 


i 

SamKila Bet ... ... 

i 

, 1 

Dofasli. 

Ekfaeli. | 

‘Total. 

68 

33 

i 

100 

Ludliianu Hot ... ... ! 

35 i 

! ! 

65 

1 

100 


Dofadi cultivation in unirnVated lands is really confined to the 
villages in tlie east of the Lndliiana Bdt, and about half way alon^ it 
where there is no irrigation. In Matewara and the western villages 
the better cultivation is at the wells, and the unirrigatod area 

yery sniall. In tiic Niirpiir Ret wo find the proportion of dofadi uu- 
in%ate(l much smaller still. 


JliiiiiH : Ivogiilar Settlement. 


252. Tlie revenue rates of the Regular 
Settlement were: — 


Boil 


Rato. 


Irrigated ... 

Donisli 

Kkfsisli 

JrtfRd 

Qiuh'm 


i Ri?. * A^. i\ 

I 2 10 0 

I 

i 2 8 0 

1 6 3 

0 1, U 

i 0 0 


In considering these rates regard must b(> had to the great 
improvement in the character of ^the irrigation ; and also to the alter- 



r 

L 
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ution of proportions between dofasli and ehfadi. Tlic actual jamas also 
Avere about 10 per cent, iiiRler rates. 

For distributing the revenue soil rates woro used in five villaoes. 

Those are Mntev ar:i and four oth(*rs in its 
Distribution rales. ueigldionrhood, jOI villages ill ilio western part 

of the Circle. The rates used were: — 


Soil. 

Rate. 

Area. 


Ks. A*. V. 


Irrigated ... ... ««. 

2 11 3 j 

156 

Dofodli 

2 9 6 

428 

Ekfasli 

1 6 2 ; 

2,585 


JlilU iil V'(« UllVVtl VKHUtt V— • It Illy AjfW'.'V, Vi V pvi. 

cent.; but most of tliis (727 acres) is lield rent 
Ci'isli Renls. payment of revenue only, tliafc 

is by relations of tlie proprietors, or by pro]>rictors who Inive l)(»en 
wrongly shown as tenants. The area under competition rents is ihus 
very small, and we need only refer to the lump sum and zaki or crop 
rates* The details for the former are : — 


Soil. 

Area. 

Rent. 

i 

1 

Rtiie of rtnjt per acre. 




R«». As. P, 

Dofaeli . ... I 

94 

363 

3 13 6 

Ekfasli ... ... 1 

189 

46G 

2 7 6 

Mixf'd ... ... { 

1 

159 

601 

1 

1 

3 13 0 


Cash rents ara u^naMy paid to ul»scntee proprietors, and are n<»t 
intended in many cases to do more than cover the assessment : and the 
rates do not represent the renting value of the land. It is a fact also 
that the worst land in the Bet is given to tenants paying in cash, and 
the whole area is small. 

„ i *• 1 253. The rates sanctioned and the resulting 

Revenue rates sanctionca. , ^ 

assessments are : — 


Soil. 

Arcfi. 

Rate. 

Repull ing 
Jmiijj. 

Ifjilf-afiset 

Rstiinato, 

Irrigated 

1,118 

3 12 0 

4,193 

6,051 

Dofastx ... 

7,016 

2 8 0 

17,540 

21.488 

Rkfa&li .** »*‘ 

13,103 

17 0 

18,836 

! 

22,704 

Total ... i 


1 ■ i 

40,568 

50,243 
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Tliere arosoine vilhigos in this Circle too with new alluviiil land, wliicb 
had to be assessed favourably ; and the assessments announced gave 
a total of Rs. 41,519, being an eiilianceinent o/ 20 per conk on the 
demand of the last year {Rs. 31,207), and the jama given by rates for 
the year of announcement being 41,602. 

BET ir. 


251. Assessment Circle Bet II is the western part of tbe Ludhi- 
Hna Bet and includes nearl\’' the whole of 
pargatia Nuipur. It is about twelve miles m 
length and four in breadth, and contains 67 villages with a total area 
of 4d,305 acres, of wdiich 26,121 or 63 per cent, are cultivated. Thero 
lias boon a loss by diluvion since the Eegiilar Settlement of 14 per cent* 
of the total area, and some villages have lost almost the whole of their 
laud. 1 have not separated off a kacha Circle, because there is very 
little good rnund. Here and there fresh land has been thrown up in 
place of the old cut away ; and to the east of the Railway embank- 
ineut, about Kasabad, this is of fairly good quality and yields wndl. 
But there are no whole villages which we could throw into a separate 
circle. The soil of Bet II is for the most part much inferior to that 
of Bet I (Packd), and tiie rainfall is considerably less. The Budha 
nala is the boundary of the Circle to the south, and joins tlio River just 
outside it, so that all the land on the north bank of this stream is 
included. This is in parts very inferior, being either unfit for cultiva- 
tion, or yielding very poor crops and that not every year, Kallar is more 
prevalent than in the eastern BcU, and barren patches aia^ to be found in 
the best wlieat fields, especially about Niirpur. As in Bet I irrigation 


is easy, water being at about the same depth, Llie ))ro[>ortion of irri- 
gated land is 9 percent, of the cultivation. 

1 I 1 1 255. The |>ercentages of area under the 

C ro])s ana hvisiijiadry. . i » 

various crop.s are : — 


Crop, 

Irrigated. 

IJnirri gated. 

'I’otal. 

i 

Wheat ... ... ' 

Ti 

•12^ 

17 

r-arloy .. 

1 

a 

4 


1 

2 

:i 

Olliers ... ... ... 1 

\ 

u 

3 

Total Rat)t ... ... j 

7 

50 j 

57“ 

Croi). 1 

Irrigated. 

UnitTigaled. 

Total. 

Maize 

5-5 

7.V 

13 

tN.tliOM ... 



... 


i 

4 

Gharri ... 


15 

15 

Others 

"21 

7 

H 

Total Khnrif ... 

8 

35 

43 

i 


The irrigated culdv^iuMV is of tl^ same sort as that of B(5t I, 
the wells lying round villa 3 ite ; and the laud is heavily 
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ni^nnred atid cropped with rnaizti and \vlie:\t in snceession. Tho 
imirrigated area is sekloni ca|)able of j)rt)daciiig two crops regularly 
ever}' year, except in a few villages with matul land, where a rather 
poor crop of maize or niash^’ is followed bv one of wlieat: and ibero 
Ls really no dofasli cultivation such as in Bet I, save in a couple of 
villages in the eastern jiart of the Circle. In the mand, where two har- 
vests are not attempted, one of wheat (or of barley mixtul with rnamr 
in the new laTul) is grown in the llabf. In the higlier hujds the culti- 
vation is on tlio dofasli dosala system, tlie land yielding wheat and 
(duirri in succession, and then having a yearns fallow. Vegetables and 
melons are grown in the ^y^A^^/naiid of the villages under the city of 
Ludhiana ; and have a ready sale, being bought up on the spot by 
vegetable sellers. The land of this Circle gets as mamire most of the 
retiise ot the City. Nojie of tins goes to the Dhaia land, but a good diail 
to the Bel hunls of Lower Dliaia, and not much to Bet. 1. This manure 
is used largely for well land, and enables tlie people to raise wonderful 
crops even on the poorest soils. The Araieii villagtis, sucli as Rajowa! and 
Baiiadarko, are models of garden cultivation; sonm of the hind yielding 
reguiaiiy tliiee crops every year. “ Ponda” sugarcane is raised in some 
villages anil sold at a great profit. Onions, tobacco, &e., arecoininonly grown. 



Gujars predonunato as proprietors. Tlie Araiens arc very common as 
tenants, besides cultivating a large proportion as [proprietors. The 
Awans and Araiens are as a rule weil-to-do ; and so are the Giijars 
in tlie villages away from tlie river and near tho City. 


‘^57. The tract is for the most part iu fairly good condition. 
, The villages on tlie margin of the River, wliich 

.oTu itionot i e tract, belong mostly to Gujars, have lost a great deal 

of land ; and the proprietors have become involved on this account. 
But there are a number of first rate villages removed from tho River 


witli n great deal of irrigated land, belonging to all claSvSes of pro- 
ju’ictors. Tlie people of these derive great benefit from tho proximity 
of Ludhiana, where they have a ready market for tlieir produce of all 
sorts, and whence they can obtain a plentiful supplj^ of manure. Tho 
Regular Settlement gave a small reduction on the summary assessment. 


The revenue has been realized without any difficulty^ excejit in one or 
two of the Giijar villages along the River, which have suflered most from 
its action. Tl'he returns sliow three and a half per cent, of the total area 
(or five and a half of the cultivated area) sold since Settlement, and four 
and a half (or seven) held in mortgage now. The prices per aero arc 
Rs 27 for sale and Rs. 29 for mortgage, the price ppr rupee of Govern- 
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ment demand being* mucli the same as in B(5t I, Of (lie bind sold two- . 
thirds has oune to agriculturists, and one-third of the inortgagod iaml te - 
hold by them. Tims the proportion of land lransfcrre<l to outsiders 
is four aud a lialf of the total, or six per cent, of the cultivated area. 

258. The cultivated area is 5^ per cent, less than it was at 
^ c Kegular Settlement ; but, ou account of land 

lost by diluviou, the asseHsment has been re- 
duced nearly 8 per cent. If we were to leave the villages along the 
liiver out of account, we slioiild have a sjiiall increase of ciiltiviitioii 
teiuce the last Settlement. Irrigation ha.s increased by 2(5 {aer cent . ; 
and, as in Bell, imisoiiry wells have re[)laccd the old uuliiHKl ones. 
PopulatioJi has slightly decreased since 1868, and is now 12 per cent, 
in excess of that of 1854. Tlie densit y is nmcli less than in Bet 1 (456 as 
against 588). Plougli-cattle are shown as liaviiig increased by 15; and 
the number of ploughs, by 50 per cent. Our euuiuerati«)u of ploughs, 
which gives ciglit acres cultivated to one plough, is |)rol)al>ly correct. 
There is a decrease shown in “ other” cattle ; but this is iuij>rol)al)lc. 

259. The revenue rates of the RiMrnlar 
of lu-gular .Nettie- SetUeineut Were 


Soil. 


Irriyateii ««. 

li . A., r. 

2 5 7 

Dofiisli 

2 15 6 

hivf;ls>ll ... ••• •»* 

1 4 G 

♦liulld ««* ... •• *•* 

i 

0 4 10 

Qiuam ... ... ... 

d - 

0 3 9 


The reason ibr the high dofasli rate is that the })rodiice of tliis 
class of land was much over-estimated. The resulting rate jama was 
very high, and only 80 per cent, of it was actually taken. Soil rates 
were used for distribution in 12 villages, thus : — 


Soil. 

Area. 

h.ite. 



Il<. M. I*. 

Irrigated 

1 044 

1 6 7 

Bo{jibh . ••• **. ••• ••• 

311 

1 13 4 

I^kfash ... ... 

5,462 

v) 1 6 
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Tlifise viIlaofcTS are mostly near to Ludhiana, and superior ones : 
but the laroo village ot‘ ^Jiirpur is inclnded, for which the figures are 


Soil. 

Aren. 

\ Rate, 

Iivigatcd... 

• * » 


^.. 1 

473 

Hf. As. P. 

1 10 8 

Eklasli ... 


... 

... 

1,317 

0 13 0 


The area under tenauts-:it-\vill }>aying cash rents is altogether 
Cash rents. 1;584, or 6 per cent, of the cnltivatiou, as 

against 3,621 or 14 percent, under tenants 
paying in kind. Only 900 acres, or 3| per cent, of the cultivation, 
pay competition cash rents. The results from the returns are : — 



Irrigated. 

Dofasli. I 

Ekfasli. 

Puying. 

Area. 

Kent. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Rent. 

At a rate on the bigah ... 

11 

34 

3 . 1.5 

6 

12 

2-0-0 

163 

258 

1-0-4 

liumpsuma 

21 

170 

8-1-6 

41) 

148 

30.4 

638 1 

1,181 

2-3-1 


The last item, as having the largest area, may bo taken as most 
reliable. But the whole area of the return is not large enough to 
justifj'^ any conclusion, and the cultivation by tenants is in no \vay 
to be com|>ared to that by proprietors. The custom of the whole Bet is 
to take rei\ts in kind, and it is only when he cannot let his land in 
this way that a proprietor takes a cash rent. 

„ , , 260. The rates sanctioned and the result- 

Reveniie rates sanct ioned. . ^ 

ing assessments are as lollows : — 


Soil. 

- . 1 

Area. 

Rate. 

Resulting 

assessment. 

HaU'.asset 

1 Estimate. 

Irrigated ... ... .♦* 

2,454 

R». As. P. 
3 13 0 

0,202 

11,036 

Doiasli ... ... 

1,458 

1 10 0 ! 

2,369 

2,994 

Ekfash «i» •»» 

22,209 

14 0 

i 

27,761 

29,428 

lotctl «•« 


j 

39,332 j 

43,468 
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VV^hon I camo to distribute the assessment given by Ibc rates over 
the villages of this Circle I fonnd that, even after making allowance 
for the new alluvial lands, the rates gave higher jamas than 1 could 
take; and those finally reported amounted to 35,535, as against a rate 
jama of 30,738, which was still an actual increase of 23 per cent, on 

the last year’s demand of 28,288. 


LOWER DHAIA CIRCLE. 

261. Iho Lower Lhaia Circle of Ludhiana is a continuation of 
General descrii.tion. Samrkh, and a detailed description of it 

13 not necessary. It extends for the whole 
breadth of the Tahsil, and contains 78 villages with a total areii 
of 73,604 acres, of which 79 per cent, is cultivation. The Dhaia 
portion is much better than that of Samrala, because several fine 
villages have been included, and the percentuge of irriiratiou and 
good soils is as follows : — “ 

Irrigated ... ... 7^ 

RousU ... ... C2| 

Biuir ... ... 30 


Total cultivation 
TIio crops and husbandry of the 


100 

Dhaia portion are the same as 
y agree with tho.?o described 
1 thus be- 


various a^ 2 :i i<‘ultaral tribes : — 



M ahomed an 11 aj |)u ts 

• • • 

* » • 

30 per 

j, Gujars 

* • • 

» t • 

9 

„ AraieUvS 


• • • 

4 

„ Jats 

• • * 

• • • 

3 

Awan.s 

» • • 

, t • • 

6 

Others 

• • « 

• • ■ 

G 

Total Mahoinedans 


• • * 

58 

Hindu Jats 

• • • 


35 

Other classes 


• • • 

7 

100 


With land in Bet and Dhaia ; and the Hindus^ those adjoiniuij the Uiiper 

202. Some of the largo villages along the High hank helono-inw 

Condition of the tract. •?' « condition (snd, 

Kum, Dhanansn, Ilirmi). The lands of these 
(both Bet and tiie Dhaia) are not very good, and the cidtivation 
poor ; but the assessmetit is extremely light, and it is entirely owiik*- 
to the tliril’tless hiibits of the proprietors that they are in such a stsite. 
The Hindu Jat, Awan and Araien vilhtges are all well conditioned* 
and there is little complaint of debt in most of them. But the tract 
does not enjoy many natural advantages ; and is, as a whole, tlie worst 
off in the Tahsil. The present assessment was a considerable increase on 
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tliat of tlio Summary Settloment ; but it is realized without trouble, 
except in one or two villages where the himbarijars are theraselv(^8 in 
difficulties. On the whole, ihougli some of the Dhaia lauds are very 
inferior, the condition of the Circle is not really bad. 

Of the total area three per cent, has been sold since the Regular 
, , Settlement, but three-fourths of this has gone 

Sales .and mortg.'.gcs. ngricnltnrists; while seven and a half per 

cent, is now lielcl in niort^a^e, Inilf oT it by tlie monoy-leiulin^ 
classes. The prices realized are by A|)peiulix V (:v and b) Hs. 45 
an acre on sale, and lis. 28 on mortgage: and by Appendix Vc. 
(Registration rtdnrns) Us. 40 and Rs. 28. The land sohi and mort- 
gaged h mostly in the Dhaia. In the n*turns are inclialed two 
whole villages (one sold and one mortgaged) ; and ' this has runup 
tlie area. There is a good deal <4* book debt; and the Rajput and 
(Jujar villages more especially owe large sums. .Land has clearly a 
very good price. 

263. In the Bet portion of the Circle there 
has been a large incrtaistj in irrigation, ami 
a considerable one in total (mhivatiou, 

thus : — 


Changes in rc.sonrcoa 
cultivation and ijTigatioji. 



Irrigated. 

Ijiiirrigatcd. 

Total. 

» Former... 


8,787 

9,439 

Present... 

1,439 

9,205 

10,644 


+ 120p. c. 

+ 5 }) c. 

i 

+ 1 2 p c. 


There is the Siime improvement in irrigiition us in the I’dt 
Circles, mnsonry wells tuking the place of unlincd ones. In the Dliaiu 
portion irrigation has decreased owing to a few widls having fallen out 
of use. The details are ; — 



Irrigated, 

Unirrignted. 

Total. 

Former.- 

3,874 

43,410 


.Present... 

3,613 

44,442 

48,065 


— 6 p c. 

+ 21 p c. 

+2 p c. 


There is the same complaint here as iu Siimrahi, that the sand is 
spreading; and the loss of wells iu several villages w'ould appear to 
support tliis. Our returns of soil show a larger proportion of 6Mr 
than at the Regular Settlement ; but tin's probably means that we 
have adopted a standard more favourable to the cultivators. At best 
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Samrnla Upper Dhaia, The soil is generally somewhat lighter, 
and the surface eiit up more irregularly by sand ridges; but stretches 
of as good loam as any in Bainrala occur, and the proportion 
of uctually inferior soil is not quite so grt3at The water level lies 
at about the same depth (40 feet), and inigatiou is quite as easy* 
The j)ro])ortion of irrigatioii is less here tban in Samrahi {22 as 
against 4^ per cent.); and there is not so nineh high cultivation* 
But the unirrigatcd lands at all events are equal to those of Sainrala, 
perliaps even better iula|>ted to bardni cullivatiou. The proportion 
of irrigation, ronsli and bhur are- 

irrigated ... ... **. 22 per cent. 

Kousli ... ... ... ... bfj „ 

Bhur ... ... ... ... 17 j, 

No detailed account need be given of the crops and husbandry 
of the tract, as the description of the Sainrala Circle applies to this. 

Agricultural tribes, iind ^ 26<). The proportions of land held by the 
teiiuies. various agricultural tribes are— 


Hindu Jats 
Other Hindus 
Mahomedan Jats 
Others ••• ••• 


86 per cent. 


3 

3 




3 


>y 


Total... ... 100 

Of the Hindu Jats the Garowdl got hold 26 per cent, of the 
wlado area of the Circle, the rest being divided between the Gil, Sekhon, 
Dliilon and otlier //ei's'. Tlio Garewals arc probably not innch inferior as 
enltivators to the otiiers, but more given to extravagance. Most 
of the land of the Circle therefore belongs to the best class of agri- 
culturists. The cultivating tenures are 


By proprietors oultiviitiiig llieir own liiiul ... 

... 76 

By occupaney tenants ... ... 

... 4 

By teuauts-iit-will ... ... ... 

.... 20 

Total ... 

... 100„ 

The land under tenant, s-at-will is tlms made up : — 


By inortfiaffovs cultivating their own hind ... 

... H 

By pro|>rietors of other land 

... H 

► T * i\ 


267. Of the total area two per cent, has been sold to agri- 
culturists since the liegular fSetthunent, most 
CoadiiioTi of tbe circle: ve-eighths) \vitliin the village ; and 

sa e am moi mo»ievIendiers. Tlie 

proportion of area mortgaged is four i)8r cent, to money-rendersf 
of tills about one-third is without possession of the mortgagee. The 
total transfers amount to two and n half per cent, sohl since Regular 
Settlement, and eight per cent, now in mortgage. ; 

In sucli a large Circle it might be expectieJ that the condition of 
all villages would not be alike. Some are weak, either on aceoiiut ol 
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inforior soil, or because tlie people liave got into debt in bad years 
{uul have not been able to extvioale ibeinselves. One or two villages 
were disor^aiuzed in the Suinniary Settlement, and had tle^ir 
land transi’erred. But tlio tenacity witli \vlu<*l» it has Ikmui 
held by the purchasers, and tbe constant attempts of the original 
ow ners to recover it, show how inucli it is valued. The great majority 
of the villages are strong cominnnitics, perfectly self-dependent. 
Tim proprietors seldom owe more monov than they could pay off with 
a slight effort ; and they are able to dispose of tlieir surplus produce 
themselves in Ludhiana, and w atch tlie market quite ns keetily as the 
ordinary trader docs. The dwellings present generally an appearnneo 
of prosperity ; and (here is more display of it than in Samrala. (jood 
houses, good cattle, brass dishes, jewelry are tlie signs of wealtli to bo 
looked Ibr ; and iliey arc generally to be foinul. Most lionscs 
luive a store of grain, the jwoduce of one harvest being kept till the 
next one is secure, unless very high prices tein|>t it out. Large sums 
of money are spent on nuirn’ages and funerals; extravagance of this 
sort being greatly on the increase. Altogether I think there art? nn- 
niistakeahle signs tliat the tract has thriven under the former assess- 
ment, w’hich gave a sliglit reduction iit the villages that had been 
isumrnarily assessed, and lias been collected witliout any trouble at all. 

268, Notwithstauding that a considerable area has been taken 
up for public pnr|>oses ( Canal and roads) there 
is an increase in cultivation of al)ont 6 per 
cent. The irrigated area has not l)cen extend- 
ed ; but these is an incieaso of per cent, in the nnml){*r ol‘ wells, 
A comparison of the area irrigated per well gives for this and the 
conesjsonding Circle of Snmrala : — 


Incroaso in rosonrees : 
‘cMltivaiion, irrigatiui). 


Tulisil. 

Aren i)er well of 

one bucket. 

5 

Niai. 

Klialis. 

1 

LndliiAmi 

11 

13 

Sainrala 

12 

IG 


The average area of crops irrigated annually is about tlie same 
in both Tahsils, There hn.s been a great improvement in the 
quality of the irrigated cultivation, the returns showing the area of 
irrigated et’Ops as 24 jier cent., and that of sugarcane 12 per cent, in 

The increase in tlie actual productive 
power of the Circle has not then been very great ; but it is quite ns 
much as we should have expected from the small margin left at the 
Hegular Settlement for tlie extension of cultivation. It is in the value 
of the produce, and copequeutly iu the profits of cultivation, that 
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ihore Ijns On tlio other hand popudatiou 

iturreused 30 pcnvcenfc* betwec^^^ 1854 nud 188 !• / , 

26!). It would take up too luneh space if I were to repeat lAiro 
. 1 ^ T for each Circle the data on wliieh our revenue 

rates have been lomuled. il»oy are ot tjio 
same clniraetcr as tliose e^iven in the preceding paragraphs, and will ho 
found in the printed Assessment Reports, My ohject in detailing them 
in full for the first few Circles is to give an idea of tlieir nature ; hut in 
those remaining I will not. go into such partleulars. The following state- 
ment giv(‘S the rates finally adopted for this Circle and thoir results : — 


Soil. 

Area. 

Rnte. 

Rpsulling 

Jama. 

Estimate. 

Nhii ohahi ... ... 

12.437 

Us. As. P. 
4 8 0 

66,166 

i 

65,71 5 

Khalis oioiln 

8,170 

3 4 0 

26,962 

30,442 

Dalvhar and Hnus'i 

60,198 

16 0 

82,770 

95.158 

mm 

14,332 

0 14 0 

12,541 

12,469 

Total 




1.78,129 

2,011,784 


The assessments announced and re))orted in Form E amounted to 
lls. 1,70,639, (he result of the rates, after such alteration in the limits 
of the Circle as it was necessary to make, being lls. 1,71,212, and the 
increase 17 per cent.on the previous demand. 


thf: pawadh circle. 


270. Circle 

Gen<Tal dcscniption 

reccnllv 


Pawadh contains 39 villages with a total area of 
34,972 acres, of which 27,332 or 78 percent, 
are cultivated, and 5,867 or 16 culturable or 
abandoned. It embraces the upper part of pargaiiiti Maloud ; 
and is held in jagir by the Sardars of Maloud, witl> the et^fption of 
three or four villages. There are tw^o outlyifig villages aftaclicd to the 
Circle. The Pawadli does not materially differ iroin Upper Dhaiii, excej)t 
tliat the soil is generally harder, coiuaining more clay, and better adai)tcd 
to irrigated than to unirrigated cultivation. There are one or t\YO 
sand drifts, and lighter soil in their neighhonrhood ; but a stiff loam 
of dark colour predominates. The water level is closer to the surface, 
l)eing generally at a depth of about SO feet. Irrigation from wells covers 
29 per cent, of the cultivation. The average population per square inilo 
of cultivation (630) is much higher than in any other Circle ^’ the 
Tahsfl ; and only a little lower than that in Ui>per Dliaia Samrala? 

271. The cultivation is on the same system as in Upper Dhaia, 
Ludhiana and Samrala, so I need not describe 
it in detail. The proportions of ornps grown 
in a year on the nmVaiul simple Avell lands 
are as follows for every 100 acres of cultivation 


Crops and husbandry : 
irri^jated c ulti v ation. 
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j 

i Niiii (Ute-sixths.) 

KlitUis (oue-sixtli.) 

Area of crops grown 

138 

110 

Of wlii. li engar 

14 

S 

CoMoa 

15 

10 


Tlio irrinfutod cultivation probnliiy ns a wliolo su])f‘rior to tliat 
of auy otilicr part ot tlHi District — a result tliat is clue cliiofly to the 
iiulustry of tlio cult ivatoi s, Tho soil repays to tlie full the lal^ourj 
juanurc aiul irrii^ation whicli it receives; and (the principal advanta^^e) 
tl\e water level is luairer to tho surface than anywhere else in the 
Dplandsj and consequent ly tlie labour of irrigation is less. 


The unirrigated cultivation is almost entirely on the (Jofasli dosdla 
sv^tcin. Owin^ to the nature of the soil rruudi 

Uninigatcl culuvulmn. j,,oJ„oe a (jood tiltil 

than in IJpp^u' Dliaia, and tlie want of rain is much more severely felt. 
When the raintall is copious, very f^ood crops are grown, the yield 
i)(dng pr(>hnhlv better thaii in ligl»ter soils; hut, if tho fall is at all 
seauty, tiie crop dries up. Tho large porcentago 
sown aloin^ is a proof of a hard .soil ; for in ligliter 
always grown. 

272. Of the 

AiiiicuRmal Uibt’S. 


of grain and charri 
lauds mixtures are 


total area 94 per cent, belongs to Iliiuln 
Juts of the Bhauder and miscellaiieouvS 
They are a most industiious and 
thnTty;:;%mo ; and im ()ther tract can show sutdi a large proportion of 
g()od CMlttvators. Even amongst Jats the people ol the Pawadh are 
noted for their industry. 


The land is thus cultivated 

By proprietors 
By occupancy tenants 
By tcuants-at-\vill 


82 

2 

IG 


' 273. The returns show that of the whole area one and a half per 
cent. lia.s been sold since the Regular Settlement 
Sales and morig.i<,'ca. soveii per cent, is now held in mortgage. 

About one half of tho sales have been to oilier members of tho 
village community, and only a third to non-agriculturists. About one- 
quarter k the itre without possession of the mortgagee, 





nliilo the wliolo of Uiesb and about half the iiiort^.a^jos with poad0h)n 
are to iiioiiey-!en<}eVs. Thtis : — 


Perceutas^ sold 

To agriculturists. 

To 

iion-agriouituristfl. 

Total. 

1 

i 

u 

witU possession 

2.^ 


5 

Mortgaged wit!»oufc p-^s-ession ... 


2 

2 

Total 

3.i 

5 

i 

8^ 


Tlio people have by their thrift and indnstry attained a condition 
„ .... , , , , of oreat prosperity ; and the viilaf;es are almost 

witliont cxnepUo?! liekl l>y strong inaepoiKienfc 
coininmutiea. In fact I do oot know any one villaj^e tlnitcan bo said to 
be badly of; wliilo some aie notorious as coiitaininj.f groat weallli. Tbo 
pro])rietors dispose of their produce either to traders on tlio spot, or 
take it to Ludliiana, and tliero is not ninch debt of any sort. The 
villages wore not assessed in tlio Siiininary 8otllonicnt, but paragraph 10 
of Mr, Barnes’ Review gives tl\o following details for tlio wlioie jagir, 
that is this and tlie Jangal Circle — 

Jagirdars’ eslininte of tlieir collectiona ,,, 1,15,1)38 
Regular Settlement assessment 74,950 

The jagirdar^s took in grain and in cash ; and their estimate 
was naturally exaggerated, tliongli not very much ; and there is no 
doubt tliat they took the cipiivalcnt of nearly half as rnncli again as tlie 
Regular Settlement assessment. The rates at which they made their 
collections were little if anything under propiietors' rates ; and the 
Regular Settlement assessment gave a reduction of nearly two-fifths on 
these. 


274, 


locreaao in resources, 


CiiUivation has increased 16 per cent, and irrigation 21 
percent.; but the number of wtdls baly by 6 
per cent. The present retnru of irrigiitifcti area 
gives per well : — ^ x 


Cla.ss. 

One bucket. 

. 

Two buckets. 




^'liai ••• 

12 

18 

Klialis 

U 

21 


Tbe.so are nearly the same averages as in Upper DUaia f^amrala, 
and our present returns may, therefore, be taken ascorrecfi .Plougb- 
cattlo has increased by 53 per cent., and the number of 
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IS sliown na somewliat less than before, a resnlt perliaps ilno to tlio 
bieakiiinf up of waste. On Iho other hand, population lias increased 
by 28 per cent., and the present density is 030 the S(piure i\iilo of cuhi- 
vatiou. 


stuictioiied. 


275. Tlio followii^or is a .siateinent of (be 
eanctioned rntes, and iho resulis. 


Soil, 

Area. 

Kate. 

KosuUinir 

Ahses.'jme/U- 

Heir- 

Kstimttto. 

Niai I'liahi 

(>,G19 



28,879 

Khalia clitUii 


BEm 


■BD&j 

Kousli anfl Dakliur 

1G,228 

I'GO 



Bluir 

3,111 

0-t3 0 

2 , 5:10 

2 . 57 ; 

TuOtl 

j 



5 J .wl'o 

I o7,:i77 

1 


The a^^sosfjinonts iictnallj^ aimoiuiced aniouniod to SI'joGU, au 
enhuneenieut of 22 per cent. 


timara circle. 


276. The Tiluini (h'rcle contains 57 vilhif^es with a fotal area of 

66,112 ncros, of which 59,167 or 90 ixm- cent. 
Gonuia ust npUon, cultivated. It is the soul lowest conu'r of 

the upper part of tln^ Tahsil, and coniprises the whole of pareaoa 
Pakhowal, an<l some villa^ms of (ihnn^^rana. Two ontlyini^^ villages 
are incliidtnl, as he!oni*in;j; to this ra.llier than (o tlio .laiiii'ai Oirede. 
The natural features of t!ie Circle do not differ very much from those of 
Uf>|)(ir Dliiiia, Tim soil is somowliat Hi^htcr, and aithouLjrh tho 
water level is nearer to the surface (about 65 ll'ct j^'cnerally ), ir’ii^atioii 
is not so (mmmon, unly 15 per Cimt. of the eulrivation iKmnjf 
irrigated. Of tlm unirrij^-ated area 78 per cent, is ^'ood soil (that, 
is dahliav or von-iiJi); and 22 per oenLy hhur or san«L Wtniave no 
proper record of the rainfall ; but it may he taken as two or tln eo incluja 
less than that of the last two Circles. The j)rcseut density of the popu- 
lation is 496 U) the square mile of cultivation. 

277. No gii^ar is gifrown save in one or two villafres. Tiic irri- 

^ . . . Katod crops are cotton or mai/a^ in (he KhanT, 

irigaut,dculli\atiou wheat or barley in the Ifahi. Tl.o (ottou 

ami maize receive the attention that is devoted P* suoarcaue in tlie 
other Cirotes, and are very superior. Tlie yield of maize in |>arlicnlar 
h in some villa<^es hotter than in any other part of the Tahsil. Tho 
well cultivation is not so laborious as in tho other Oii cles. 


The nuirrigated crops are l>&rra in the Rak'i (iljat is wlmat or 
^ . . barley mixed with gram, and ^/irson sown at 

^ ^ ’ intervals): and moth^charri^ or a mixture of 

iu the' KhanT; and tiie soil is generally very well adaptfMl to tho 

16 
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euUivntion of these. Some land yields a Rabi crop every year, but 
most of the imirrigated cultivation is ou the dofadi domla system. 


Tenures and agricultural 
tribes. 


278. The land of the Circle is cnltivated- 


By proprietors 

„ tenants with occupaney rights 
n 


tenants-ut-Nvill 



Total 

Hindu JVits own 78 percent, of the whole; and there are one or t>vo 
Rajput villa;Ljes, tlris tribe liaviiitr 9 per cent, of tlm whole land. The 
principal S' (d‘ Hindu Jats are Garewal (13 j)er cent.), Dlialiwal 
(10 per cent.), Blnindlier (^4 |)er cent.). The Rajputs of the Circle are 
perhaps worse than their class generally, more thriftless and poorer 
ouitiuitors, 

279. ^lost of the villages are in very good condition, being in 

, the Ininds of lartro and strong communities. 

1 he Rajputs are in debt ; but the eJats are well 
to-do, and, as a rule, independciit of the money-lender. A succession 
of good harvests, and the high prices now realized for the inferior grains 
grown in uxiirrigated land, have brought a great deal of >vealth into the 
Circle ; and in every village some of the proprietors are engaged in 
trade, and own carts or camels which they {>ly for liire. Numbers too 
are in service all over tht3 country. The bouses are well built and 
comfortable, and generally contain good stores of grain and cash. 
It was not, found ll♦.■cessary to give much reduction of assessment 
in the Regular Settlement (about 3 per cent, j ; and the present 
jama ha.s been eollecied vvitliout any difliculty. 

Of the total area three quarters per cent, is shown in Appendix: Ya 
ns sold since Regular Settlement, and of tliis most lias gone to agri- 
culturists. The Registration returns, which are up to date, give a much 
larger area, amoiuUing to one and a half per cent, of tlie whole. The 
ar(‘M now lM;ld in mortgage is four and a half per cent, with |>oss(‘.ssion 
of niortgagee, and one per cent, without possession. Of tlie former about 
onothird is to outsiders and two-thirds to agriculturists. The price 
of land s(dd is by Va Rs. 72, and hy Vc Rs, 3>» an acre; while the 
averages for tiie mortgages witli possession are Rs, 37 and Rs. 32. 
For safe the price per rnpefi of Government revenue is Rs, 50, and for 
mortgage lis, 20, Appendix; Vu gives the price realized for land in 
this {/ircie as higher than in any other, and there can be no doubt that 
this is the sort of land tliat has most attractions to an investor. 

280, There has been an increase in cultivation of 8 per cent. 

, The irrigated area has remained almost as 

increase in resources. i a c * * a j 

)t was beiore ; but liie area of irngiiteu crops 

1ms increased by 30 per cent., showing, if the former crop returns 

are correct, that the irrigated cultivation has improved greatly in 

character. There has been an increase in plough-cattle of 24 per 
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c^^nt., while ilie nuniber of other entile is returned the same as l)efore. 
Population has increased between 1854 and 1881 by 37 per cent, ; 
and tlie present density is 493 to the square mile of cultivation. The 
increase in the productive power of the Circle has not been very 
jnarked, for there was not room for a <rreat extension of cultivation ; 
and it is principally on the rise in prices that we must found an en- 
hancement of the revenue. This rise has been relatively {:^reater iu 
the inferior rain crops, which are grown so largely in this 
Circle. 


281 

Rates saiicUoncil. 


The following is a statement of the revenue rates sanc- 
tioned for this Circle, with the revsults on the 
ligures of the lleport : — 


• 

Soil. 

Are!!. 

1 

1 Ibite. 

i 

1 

! 

Ib'suhing 

«SSl*>4S- 

lllLMlt. 

Half 

Asset 

1 

Niclf chahi... 

! 

5,917 

IN. As. P. 

4 0 0 

23,7S8 

29.602 

Ikhalis chalii 

3.310 

2 12 0 

9,102 

10,137 

R'lisli ... ... ... 

39,1! 7 

1 4 0 

8,1854 

48,745 

Bluh’ 

1 

11,213 

1 

1 

0 13 0 

7,807 , 

8,790 

i 

Total 

' 

i 

89,553 

1 97,274 


The assessments announced amounted to 95,998, the javna by 
rates being, alter the transfer of two or tlu’ce villages from Upper 
Dhai4, 96,073, and tlie enhancement 20 per cent. 


THE JANGAL CIRCLE. 

282. The Jaiigal Circle contains 29 villages with a total area of 
^ 69,026 acres, of which 59,208 or 85 per cent. 

Geneva! (le^mpfoa. cultivated, and 7,479 or 1 1 per cent. 

cnltnrable. The vill.‘i<ves are all held in jajrir bv the Mahnul family, and 
He to the sonlli of the Ja^raoii Tahsfl in detached ofionpa. surrounded 
by Nablui and Patiala territory. The distance from Kliiali, the most 
Jtortlierii village, to Bbaini Cbuliar, the moat sonthern, is nearly 
40 miles. The latter is more than half way from the boundary of 
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Jacf^vinn Talu^d to tliat of the Smn District. Tlio priuci[)al groups 
nre those of Sahua and Dliapali, which arc adjacent and hotween 
them contain 21 villarres. Salma may be taken as tlie eentro of the 
tract, and it is 24 miles from the nearest point of Tlhara Circle. The 
villages are very largo, averaging 2,?5()0 acre of total area, and the 
sites are at great distances from each other. This witli the uneven 
character of the surface and tlie absence of irrigation, gives tlie 
country rather a wild appearance, althongli there is really little more 
waste land than in any part of the District. In places great ridges of 
sand occur, but they are not common; and the soil is generally a good 

loniiij sometimes witli a considerahle mixinro of 
clay. The rehirns give the proportion of 
or sand to good soil as 18: 87. Timre is a little irrigation in the 
first two villages of the Circle; and ther(3 was some fonmydy in a 
village of the Palma gron]), bnt tlio latter has Ijcen given np as 
nnprofitahlo. Water is fimiul at a depth of 75 to 180 Icet ; and is 
with considerable diflicnlty raised in the wells round the village 
fiites wliich are ns(‘d for drinking ))niposes. Tlie Sirhind Canal, 
already nnder eonstrnction lar as Sabna, passes through three 
villages of the Salma group ; and it is prol^ablo that every village 
in the Circle will within a few years be reached by some of the 
distributaries* 

283. The following is a statement of the 

^^Crops ami husban- 


Rabi totat. 

f>5 

Kharif total 

45 

Barloy 

5 

Jo&r and Bajra 

17 

Grnin 

8 

Modi, &c ..J 

3-5 

Wheat and gram 

4 j 

Moth with Joar 

21 

Barley and gram 

32 

Chnrri 

2-5 

Others 

6 

Others ...j 

1’ 


The ciiitivation is tnosUy on tlio dofadi dosdla svstom; bnt tlio 
area nnder tlie Rain crops is soiiiewliat fjreater than that under tlie 
Khaiif. Tl 10 principal crops, it will bo seen, are in the Rahi berra^ 
whi(di is hero a mixture of barlej'' and gram sown together, 
with Barsoii separately in lines at regular intervals. The barley 
and gram are cut together some weeks jifter tlie sarmtj and 
the grains remain mixed. In the Kharif jmr or Idjra or iiiot/t, 
&e*j are grown BC|)arately, or a mixture of them is sown. 
Where the cro])s are mixed tlio heads of jodr or bdjra are usually 
plucked before the crop is cut, and the grains are kept separate. 
Tlie labour of cultivation is slight, and vary few ploughings are 
required : while, once the seed has been sown, there is nothing more to 
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be done but to wait for its ripening. The Kharif crop is les^s liable 
to failure than tlie Ilabi. With good autumn rains tlie former is 
secured, and sowing for the Habi is possible ; but if tbere is a tail are 
of rain at the end of the autumn, the yield of the Kharif will be 
poor, and sowing for the Uabi at the proper time im|>ossible. The 
people will go oii waiting in the hope of rain; and, if tliere is no fall 
till after tlio season for sowing the herra has passed, a late crop of 
barley (called '^‘kanouja^^) is taken, the yield of which could never 
be moio tlian about one tliird or half of a ])roper cro[) of herra. 
Much moisture is not required for the Raid sowings, as the soil is 
very retentive; ain! even with a short fall there will l>e a good yield 
in most land. With favourable rain at sowing time, and afterwards 
in the winter and spring, magnificent crops are grown. 

These conditions are the same as for nnirrigated land in other 

tracts, hnt here the whole harvest is at the 
Ham fall, ^ c 4 1 t i • ‘ i 

mercy ot the seasons. 1 have given in paragraph 

12 reasons for supposing tliat the average rainfall at Salma is 

about 18 inches per annum, wddlo in the more remote villages it is 

less. There have been few really bad seasons during the enrrency ot 

tlie assessment. 

284, Of the cultivated area only 8 per 

«‘ostly‘pay in 

kind. 

The land is thus owned by (he various tribes: — 

Hindu data •«* 8 d 

Oilier Hindus ... ... 9 

Other tribes *♦. .»• ... 5 


Total ... 100 

The j)eo[)Io of the Jangal villages are a very fine race, Tliej 
have little laiiour to <lo in the fields, and s(>end (heir spare time 

profitably in moving about and picking up what they can l)y trade, 
A great many of them takai service in the army (see paragraph 49), 

^ , 285. No part of the district 1 ms such a 

{\taeUion ot the tract. , ' .i • rr 1 rm 

reputation lor })rospeniy as tins Lirclo. Ibo 

people of the more highly cuUivated parts are never weary 

of telling one what inunenso profits the Jangal ziunindars 

are making, and wliat an ahnndance of land tliere is; and there 

can be no doubt tliafc a succession of good seasons, and the -great 

demand for the inferior grains, which are the princi[>al staples, 
together witii the trading habits of tlio people, have raised the 
general condition of this tract within the last ten or fifteen years 
much more comparatively than that of any other, Tliero is every 
sign of prosperity in tlie Circle. Tim houses are largo and comfort- 
able, the cattle sujierior to those of any other parts : and a large 
l>roporti()n of the proprietors own carts or camels witli which tliey 
go all over tlie country, disposing of their own grain or carrying 
for hire. It. is for this pnr|)ose that such high class cattle are kept, 

for inferior ones vvoiihl do for agriculture. Perliaiis the w*ay in 

which money is now spent on marriage and other celebrations b 
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the heat, proof of the profits made liv cultivation. It is not un- 
common for a Jut to expeml 500 to lla. 1,000 on aiich an 
occasion, and I liave come across cases wJiere Rs. 1,500 had 
been wasted in tins manner by projndetors of ordinary means. 
Of course this is extravat^ance, and often means debt; hut still 


it betokens the |>resonce of woahh. 

The area returned as sold since the Regular Settlement is very 

, sniall (al)Oiit one*third per cent). The area 

bales and ujortg-ages. ^ ^ i i 

mortgaged is ten per cent, ot tee vvfiole area ; 

h\it of uii> .-^Ix per cent. i.sto jigricnltnrists of the village, and two and a 
half to non-agricnltnrist.s; while eight and a half per cent, is mortgag^ed 
with possession of tlie mortgagee ; and one and a half per cent, with- 
out possession. The latter is all to money-lenders. I have elsewhere 
remiirked that land was often mortgaged where tliere was no necessity, 
and this is the state of a greater part of the mortgages in this Circle, 
to fellow-fiVi.arers of the village. The mortgage is sometimes merely 
a form of tenure, the proprietor being unwilling or unable to cnltivate 
himself, and the mortgagee paying down a lump sum for the rigid of 
•cultivation, winch he retains till the money is repaid. Tin? price of 
tho land sold averages Rs. 38 an acre, or Us. 79 per rupee of (iovern- 
inent revenue; but the area is small. The average per acre of mort- 
gage money is Rs. 30, or 60 per rupee of (Tovernnient demand. These 
prices are comparatively (witli the revenue demand) higher tliau in any 
other Circle, and al)solutely higher than in most. 

Tlie people have been able to title over any Ihilures of harvest that 
have occurrtd during tho enrreney of the Regular Setilemont, and to 
pay their revenue punctually in tho worst years. Thi.s they do from 
their stores of grain ; for experience has tanght them foresight to an 
extent that is not rec|nired in more favoured tracts, and in tho possession 
of most prop! ietors will be found sufficient grain ior at tlie very least 
n year’s food. Tho amount stored at any time wdll depend on the state 
of tho market, for the )>eoplc can’ always wait for favourable prices ; 
but I do not think that it. is ever reduced below this until the next 


harvest is insured ; whieh may bo before it is cut. TIjo failure of a 
single harvest, though it cripples the resources of tho tract, is not likely 
to produce any j)ermanent effect, ami good ones following soon 
restore them, Tlio failure of two harvests, that is a Kharif and Rahi 
in sucemsion, would be more severe!}^ felt. The first effect would ho 
a great loss of cattle, many either dying or being sold for next to 
Dothiug; and this is what actually happened in the droughts of 1862 and 
1868. Besides suffering a great loss of cattle, many of the people would 
have after a time to incur debt for their own living. Since 1868 there 
has been a succession of good seasons, very few having been below 
the average ; and this with high prices has not only removed the 
traces of the previous bad years ; but has raised tho Circle to its 


present state of prosperity. 

286. There has been an increase in cultivation of 18 per cent. 
> Some irrigation has been given up since the 

Regular Settlement; but tho whole area JS 
trifling. Population increased by 41 per cent, between 1854 and 
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1881; aiul the present density is 318 to the square mile of 

oullivation, tiuit is half as <;reat as in Cireio Pawadh. There 

has thus been a material increase in the resoujces of the Ci?*cle. 

Tlie advantacrea derived from the improvement of coirunuuieationa 
are greater than in aiiy other tract, and the consequent vist* in 

prices is more marked ; and, altliougli great caution is neces.sarv in tl»o 
assessment of a tract like this, where cultivation is entirely unprotected 
by irrigation, it is clear that a considerable enliuncement be taken. 

, 4: 3 287. The rates sanctioned and their 

Ilutes sanctioned. , 

results are as lollows : — 


Soil. 

Area. 

Rate. 

R(*H»lh‘ng 

Ass(\s.sin«iit, 

H;«ir 

Estiniatf*. 

Irrifjnted 

91 

an. D. 

1 G b 


40 i 

Kou.li 

5->,314 

0 11 0 ; 

35,9GG 

1 47,705 

Bliur 

(!,803 

0 8 0 

j — — — — 

j 3,401 

1 4. io9 

Total 

i 



1 30,432 

1 5:i,oGo 


Tlicse saiictioued raltis gave an increase of about 39 per eer)r; l>ut 
the actual enhancement was to be restricted to 33 per cent on the 
ibnner jama, and tho assessments actually announced, which amounted 
to 38,^65, gave this proportion 


TAHSIL JAGRAON, BET CIRCLE. 

288. The libt Circle of JagrAou contains 18 villages with a total 
^ . ... area ol' 16,998 acres, of which 9,9^1 acres or 

hi per cent, are cultivated; 4/239 or 2(> 
per cent, barren waste; and the remaining 12 percent, eulturaido or 
recently thrown out of cultivation. To the east for about six miles tim 
River runs at some distance from tho High hank; and between them 
lies a tract tlirce or four miles wide, similar to the Ludhiana Bbt, 
having some land annually inundated, and tho rest lieyoud the direct 
action of the River (kachaov 7n<uid md pac/ca). We have here been 
able to include villages with only Bet land in this Circle, and to 
throw those with Bet and Dhdia lands into the Lower Dhaia 
Circle : but from Blumdri westward the Dhaia and River ato 
only about a mile apart, and the floods reacdi almost right U[> to 
the former, while the villages are large, and their lands stretch from iho 
River several miles south of the High bank. There are none of 
these entirely in tiie Bet, and we have here tlirown a few into tho 
Circle, altliongli they have Dhaia Iand.s also, in order that the whole 
tract may be represented in our returns. In tlic western villages tboro 
is very little packa Bet land. 

The Budba nala runs throngli the eastern part of the Circle, ami 
Budha ndla joins the River a mile to the west of Bhnndrh 

Its hanks are high, and it does no harm to the 
land, whic'h is cultivated riglit uj) to them. 
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Tiio soil of the mand or iniiiulated land Is a stiff moist loam of 
varyin^^ deptli on a substratum of s<and. 
i> 3. rn^,. 10 . is generally of great fertility, and is covered 

%vith 11 fresli dopf)sit of silt every year, so tliat two crops (nnw/i or 
rice followed by mnsar or wheat) can be grown in the year without 
the aid of manure. Sometimes good land goes by dilnvion or is 
covered with sand and left barren ; but as a rule the action of the River 
is beneficial. There is litth? land west of Rhundri, and the Satlej 
appears to 1)0 gelling nearer to the High hank, cutting down the old land 
and tlirow'ing u)) new m.and on its site. To the east there is a good deal 
of pacha land Ijelween the Riidha nala and the High liank : and tho 
soil of this is generally very stiff an<l hard. In places there is enough 
nioislnre to [auanit of two crops being grown in tiie year with the aid 
of manure; but such land is not very common. Of the cultivated area 
nearly 4 per cent, is irrigated from wells which lie just under the High 
bank, ov (in the eastern part) round tiio village silo in the packa land, 
Tho cnitivalion at these is very superior, more especially^ where it is 
by Araiens. Water is at a depth of 10 or 12 feet frtun the s\irface, and 
can be laised 1-y very ordinary cattle. The average firea attached to a 
Hot well is H acres, and Id or 14 acres of crop are irrigated aMnnally^ 
The acconut givom ot iht^ Lower Dlutia Ciiadi} will api>ly^ to tlio Dhaia 
lands oi’ tuis, so I need not describe them here. 


(^rops {ir.d iiusbjorli'y. 


2'6i). The followingf' statement shows the 
croj)s grown in the Circle ; — 


Wheat and Gram 


Total Tlabi 


! ! Charri 


29 29 Moth 


1 4 6 Others 


a <37 70 Total Khaiif 


TS 

o 

a 

tc 

hi 

•rj 

■a> 

‘S 

2 

11 


... 

4 

... 

j 

5 

... 

4 

... 

2 

1 

1 

3 

27 
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In irrigated land maiao in the Kharlf is followed by wlieat in 
r ■ . , the llabi: and every 100 acres of Gliuhi Bei land 

gives 180 acres of crop ill tlie year. The maize 
crop is generally splendid, the land being heavily manured and 
constantly irrigated, besities being naturally very good, I have 
known Helds to yield at the rate of upwards of 30 maundsof maize 
corn an acre. Tlie maize is followed hy a Rabi crop of wheat or 
fodder {senji^ &c), for which no manure is ordinarily used. 

In the maiul or inundated land the KhanT crop is rice (where 
there is a great deal of moisture), or rnddh, 

Unirrigati'd Theso are followed ill some lands liy wheat, 

barley or masar in the liabi, or only ono crop 
(llabi or Kbarif ) is grown in iho year. 

In places there are plots of land which, though removed from tlie 
direct iniliienee of the Iliver, are naturally moist 
The patka Uet. from their proximity to some stream or because 

lying low ; and in these two superior crops 

(maize followed hy wlieat) are grown in the year with the aid of manure. 
Wliero only one crop is grown in the year, it is generally a llabi of 
wheat (or of in poor ianil), more rarely a Kliaiif of charri or 

maize. The rice, vuUh and masar crops grown in the 7na7id arc very 
fair, tliongh at best they are of little value. Tlio rice grown is of a 
very coarse kind, and sells at about 30 seers for the rupee. The 

maize <n*op is good in manured laud, and very poor in tnajid or other 

unmanured land. Ttie charri is grown entirely for fodder, and is 
jioor and stunted. Tlio wheat crop is the bi^st of all the nniiTigatecl. 
The .s\ stem of cultivation of onliiiary land is almost entirely ekjasli 
harsdia^ cillier a llahi or Kharif crop being grown year after year. 
It is usual to go oil growing a Raiii of wheat for three or four years, 
luid then change to a Kharif oi charri or maize for a year or two. 

290, The land is owned by the various 
Agricultural tribes and tribes ill the following 
tonurL'U. ^ 


proportions 


Ot'ijiir 

llajjuit 

Avaieii 

Other Malioiiiodaua 
Hindu data 
Othora 


39 per cent 
28 
15 
8 
7 
3 


» 

It 

ft 


Total 


100 


Of the whole cultivation 31 per cent, is by tenants and 69 percent, 
by proprietors. The laud undor teiianta i.s thus divided : — 

Held with rights of occupancy. 

OuUivated by tenants who have rights of occupancy* 
or ownership in other laud ... 

By tenants who have no such rights ... 


7 per cent. 

11 
13 


it 

» 
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291. A large proportion of tlie Imul is ia tlie hamls of R4jputs and 

^ ^ Giijars ; athL as in tlie tracts of the other 

the tract! ^ Tali^ils, there is a good deal of debt, incurred 

principally from want of thrift. But there are 
a great many well-to-do families in all thret3 tribes (Rajputs, Gujars, 
Araiens) ; and some of the villages are in very good condition. 
Tbo land just over tlie High batik is the poorest in the Tahsil, and most 
of the Dhaia villages iiave also land exposed to the direct action of 
the River ; aiul therelbre not always to be relied on. Some have 
siifFered a good deal bv loss of hind, and this is a sure cause of debt ; 
but on the whole 1 think the Circle may be said to be in (airly good 

Sales and mortgages. cmditioii. The Patwaris’ papers show one r.ucl 
a lialr per cent, sold .since licgular Settlement, 
and ten ])er cent, (of the total area) as now Iield in mortgage with 

possession of the mortgagee. The pro|)ortion mortgaged to money- 
lenders is small (two per cent, of the whole area). Nearly halt 
of the area shown as mortgnged to agriculturists of other villages 
is in the village of Bhundri, where a sliaro of a puiti has been alienated 
to some Gtijars from across the River, who were in want of 
land. 

292. Appendix I sho^Ys an increase of 6 per cent, in cultivation, 

Increase of resources. 47 per cent, in irripitiun ; bnt tl.e 

whole area irrigated is small, and we cannot 
draw the same conclusion from an increase of cultivation in a Circle 
like this as we could in the uplands. What has actmilly happened 

is that one village, assessed at Rs. 800, has completelv gone, and a 
new village has been thrown up in the middle of the River, A large 
proportion of the present cultivation is new laud. Old land assessed 

at full rates has gone by diluvion, aind light rates have been 

put on the new land, and the assessment of tlie whole Circle has 
fallen ( rom Rs* 10j9b0 to Its* I0,Ib3, although the cultivated area 
is actually larger tltau ])e(bre. The area of crops has nominally 
increased nearly 10 per cent. There is also an increase in the 
number of ploughs of 47 per cent., and in piough-cattie of 25 per 
cent., while the number of otlier cattle is shown as having decreased. 
The enumeration of the last is not ver}'' reliable ; and a (‘ailing olf 
would have no signKicance, as the people do not keep more cattle 
than are required for cultivation and for dairy j)urposes, except in 
one or two G6jar villages. 

293. The revenue rates sanctioned for this Circle and tlie 

Bates sanctioned. estimated results of their applicatiou were as 

follows ; — 
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Soil. 

Area, 

Kate. 

UfBulting 

J itma. 

HalP 

Assets 

Estimate. 


r 



Ks. Am. P. 





Irrigated 

287 

3 12 0 

l,07f) 

1,686 

« 


Dofasli 

2.263 

2 0 0 

4.526 

6,200 



Ekfasli 

3,586 

1 4 0 

4,4^3 

4,170 


r 

Clialti 

91 

3 0 0 

1 273 

! 

4-88 

5 

1 

i 

iiouftK 

1 

1 259 ^ 

1 

10 0 

25S) 

318 

1 

1 



Bhiir 

3,438 

0 10 0 

2,U9 1 

2,962 



ToUl 

... 

... 

12,766 

14,824 


As in otlicr Bet Circles the area to which the rates were aotuiilly 
applied differed from tliat in tiie lte|)ort, uini the total of the village 
assessnieiits reported was Rs. (the rate jama heiuo Ra. 11,314), 

or an increase of 5 per cent. 


LOWER DHAIA CIRCLE. 

294. The Lower Diiiiia of Jagraon resembles that, of the other 
„ , , • .V.. Tahsila. It consists in the first !)Iace of 

villages along the Higli hank, wifli some- good 
B4t land, irrig.ated and nnirrigated. Borne of the villages in the 
western part nm right dfiwn to the River and have Bdt land, both 
innndated and beyond the reach of tlie floods, besides Dhaia land. 
The Circle is about 14 miles from east to west and 8 from north 
to south. It contains b7 villages with a total area of 71,y6(> acres 
or 12 square miles, of which 89 per cent, is cnltivation. The village 
sites are generally just on the ridge, and the soil for two or 
three miles south of it is very light and poor. The surface is uneven 
in ]>Iaces, and the sand is shifted about by the strong winds from the 
south-east. The crops and hasbandry are much the same as those 
described for the corresponding Circles of the other Tuhsfis. 
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295. The ownersliip is Oms divided amongst tlie various 
agricultural tribes : — 

Agiicultural tribes and 
ieuurts. 

Hindu J:its 
Maliouiedan Kajputa 
Do. Gujara 

Do. Aiaiens 

Others 

Total ... 100 

Tlie Mahoniedans hold the villages ulono the Iliirli hank and 
nearly all the Bet laud ; the Jats, those further south. The cultivation 
Is in the following' proportion : — 

By proprietors ... ... ... 79 per cout. 

Cultivated with rights of occupancy ... 8 ,, 

Do. hy [iroprietors or oceuj^ancy tenants of 

other land ... ... ... 8 

By tenants with no proprietary or occupancy 

rights ... ... 5 „ 



29G. The Circle has not many natural advantages, for Iho soil is 
,, T,. r . mostlv poor and incapable of yielding verv 

nmen: but some oi ttie Jat villages adjonnng tho 
Upper Dliaia are more favourahly sit uated, and hav(3 good (irrigated and 
unirrignted) as wtdl as jioor lauds, Tliese are the best villages in tlie 
Circle; and in them tlie people are very well-to-do. In a few tlio 
proprietors are aide to go in for a little trade ; and the village sites 
present an ap|)earancc of prosperity, carts, good cattle, and some 
elaboration of the dwellings being tlie juincifial signs. Some few Jat 
lamiiies have taken to monev-lending. The villages adjoinino' tlie High 
Bank are not at all well-off, either Jat or Maliomedan ; and comjdaiuts 
are very generally made. On tlie whole the Circle is not in such good 
condition as would lead iis to expect mueli enliancement of tlie present 
assessment: hut, on the otlier hand, there is nothing to sliow over 


assessment, for tlie demand is admittedly ligiit. It is only of tho 
poverty of tho soil that the people complain. 


Of the total area of the Circle Appendices Va and b, sliow one 
- , , , i)er cent, as sold since Uegular Settlement and 

aesan moi gages. ten percent, as now lield in mortgage. In both 

cases only about one tliird of the laud has gone into the liands of 
money-lenders ; and most of tho sales have been to members of tlio 
village community. The price realized is Ra. 40 an acre, or Rs. 89 per 
rupee of Government demand ; and the amount secured per acre ou 
mortgage with possession, Rs. 29, or Rs. 28 per rupee of the demand. 
These prices are higher than one should have expected iVom tho nature 
of tho soil. 
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297. There has been an inorease in culiivation of 8 per cent., 

, ^ gomewhat greater in tlie Bet than in ilie Dluiia. 

Incicaso of resources. t * i* i • i i i r^' i » 

Irn^raiioii lias nicreasod in the whole Circle by 
38 per cent., a groat, number of now wells liavc been sunk in the 
gtrip of land just under the High bank, and in the land sloping down 
from it. The iiMinber of wells has increased by 50 per cent,, tho new 
ones bfM'ng mostly in tlic Bet, ^Yhore the area attached to a we ll 
is less than in tlie Dhaia. The number of jiloughs has increased hy 
58 percent.; and plougli cattle, hy 15; tlio number of other cattle 
being shown about the same as before : while population inereas(‘d 
by 38 )^cr cent, betw'oen 185t and 18(>8, and has since remained 
stationary, J]xcept tlie increase of irrigation, whiidi is mostly in land 
of the Bet tract, there is not a material improvoinent in the 
resources of the Circle, and there has [irohably been some det( 3 - 
rionition of the soil, 

^ , 298. The revenue rates sauetioiied were as 

Rjites sanctioned, ^ n 

lollows : — “ 


Soil, 

Area, 

Ft ate. 

jama. 

Ji; til -as> (it esti- 

riiaie. 

( 

! Chd'fii 

1 01) 7 

3-12-0 

1.114 

0,073 

i .< 

Dofasli 

2,125 

I-IO-O 

;i,ir,3 

3,570 

I 

Ekfasli 

2jr>7 

' 

1-1-0 

2,091! 

2,258 

f 

■Ni^l CliAlii 

2,81-1 1 

3-8-0 

9,819 

11,200 

c3 1 
•■rt 

Klialis Cliahi 

:u7 I 

1 

2-8-0 , 

808 

935 

P 

lioiiHli 

v\m 

1-2-0 

11,103 

10, 007 

- 

lihiir 

11,031) 

0-12-0 

33,702 

32,157 


Total 

633>65 ! 


00,145 

6G,2l>2 


The vill age assessments actuall>^ announced and reported in Form 
E amounted to lis. ( 575012 , or an increase of’ 7 per cent, on the previous 
demand, the jarna by rates being Us. (55,146. In the orders sanctioning 
the rates it liad been indicated tliat, if possible, an enhancement some- 
what over rates sliould be taken. 


THE UPPER DHAIA CIRCLE. 

299, The Upper Dhaia Circle of Jagraou comprises the remaining 

General description. villages of the Tal.sil, 100 ia number, vvitli uu 
area oi l/t),94o acres, or 2io square miles. 
The Circle varies in wiiltli (ea-st to west) from 15 to 20 mile.s, anil is 
about 18 mile.s from north to south. The Sirhind canal (not yet 
opened) runs across the whole width. Of the total area 15(3,424 acres, 
or 89 per cent., are cultivated; and 11,364 (6 per cent,), culturahlo or 
fallow ; the remaining 5 per cent, being barren waste or Government 
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property. The soil varies a good deal, being in places a stiff loam, 
requiring a good deal of moisture. Sand drifts occur tliroughout the 
Circle, and in tbeir neighbourhood the land is somewhat inferior ; but 
the prevailing soil is a good light loam (liottsli) easily worked and 
very fertile. There are few villages that liave not half of their land 
of this sort; and, even wlien the rainfall is sliort, sowing is possible 
in some of the land. Tlie percentages of good and bad soils are: — 
JRoudi and Dakhar^ 8fi per cent.; 17. Of the cultivated area 

8 per cent is irrigated from wells. Tiiis land 
^ ’ lies mostly in the eastern and northern villages, 

which are generally smaller ami more populous. In the south- 
western villages the holdings are much larger, and irrigation is not 
required. Tiie water, too, is at a greater depth, being upward of 50*feet 
from the surface at Hatur, while it is only about 35 in villages 
adjoining the Lower Dhaia. 

n 4 1 . 1 ^ Sflfh The following table shows the crons 

Crops and husbandry. • /v i 

grown Hi tl»e Circle ; — 



Wheat firjil g^rftin 


Barley and gram 


Others 


Total Rabi ... 


3 || Jojir 
35 ii Moth 


10 Mdsh 


i| Charri 


66 Total Kbarif 


39 I U 


The wells are mostly clo.se totlie village site ; and the crops grown 

Irrigated cultivation. ancl wheat or 

barley jn the liabi. In the north-eastern 

villages of the Circle tlie w ell cultivation is very superior. The care 
that is in Samraia and Ludhiana devoted to tlie sugarcane crop heing 
here bestowed on the maize, which gets tlie whole of the village 
manure* 'I'he land is most carefully worked for it before sowing, and 
receives frequent hoeings till the stalks are well up. Constant waterings 
are given ; and the result is a magnificent crop. The maize is followed 
by wheat or barley ; or in fields for wliicli tliere is hot suffieieiit manure 
a single croj), generally a Ilabi one, is grown in the year. To the 
south and west the well cultivation is indifferent, and there is little of it. 
The holdings are large, and the harvests have been so profitable in 
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luiirrigated land fora number of j’^enrs now, that the cultivator is much 
more inclined to use his cattle for carrying eitlier \\h own grain to a 
good market or for hire. In one village (Hasulpur) adjoining 
Feroze|)nr there are 16 wells round the site, not one of which 
is now winking, although the people are all in good circumstances 
and have first-rate cattle. 


The uuirriguted Riibf crop is berra^ generally wlieat and gram, more 


Unirrigatecl. 


rarely harley and gram, $nrron (rape) being 
sown with it at intervals in lines. In the 


Kharif, mothy are principally sown, alone or jodr mixed with 

them. Berra is the great crop of the Tahsfl. Tlie soil is well suited to 
it, the yield is very good, and the grain has been in great demand lor 
some years now. The sarron does not intericre witli the other crop, ia 
cut before it, and gives the cultivator something ver}^ considerable over 
and above his herra, Tlie Habi is mostly Ibllowed by a Kharif moth^ 
jo(h\ or a mixture of them ; and then the laud gets a year’s rest. The 
joihcvop in some of the villages with hard soil about tlio Graml Trunk 
lioad and Canal is very fine, the stalks being seven or eight feet high and 
the heads very large: and there is generally an under-growth of &c. 
The mo/A, 7nnn(j &c., crop wlum grown alone is very good, the yield 
of grain not being very great, though better tliaii in other Tuhsils ; but 
the straw is very use! id tor feeding cattle. 


> .crricul t ural tribes 


ral tribe‘U various 

tril)6s in ownership : — 

Hindu jats ... 72 per cent. 

Others Hindus ... ... 6 „ 

Mahornedaa lidjputs •#. ... ... 8 „ 

ditto Gujars .. ... .♦•6 ,, 

ditto Araiens ... ... ... 4 „ 

Otlicrs ... ... ... ... 4 „ 


Total ... 100 

The principal ffots of Hindu Jatsare tha SicUus^ f)/idliwdls ami 
Gils, Tlie other Hindus^’ are Khutiis &c., one or two families of tlie 
shopkeejung class having acquired proprietary rights here and tliere be- 
ibre the llegular Settlement. There are also some Hindu Kanuus (Ohamars 
&e.) who have propietary riglits in a few villages. Tlie Rajputs hold 
several large villages, or parts of villages (Halwara, Talwandi, &c.) The 
Gujars and Araien’s hold land about Jagraon, one or two of tlie 
A^ivdrs or sub divi.sions of the land attaclied to tlie town belonging 
to them, Tliere are also two or three small Hdrni villages, and the 
Muulvis of Jagraon (paragnipli 92) own a good deal of land. Of the 
whole caUivatiou 78 per cent, is hy^ proprietors^ and 22 per cent, by 
tenants, made up thus : — 

Ji*) Onltivated wyth rights of occupancy ... ... 5 

(ii.) Cul^ivt^ted without such rights, but by 
tenants who are proprietors or oc- 
cupancy tenants 

(iii,) By tenants without rights in any land ... ... 6 
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302. The Hindu Jats of tiio Circle are as a class very well off'. 

„ Tlicir villafjes are all fine largo ones, in tlio 

Jat tillages, liands of stronj^ comnuinitios ; but the mem- 

bers of ibeso are not utl equally welbtordo. 
Some liave tbriven and some are in diftierilties, and tliere is a good 
deal of extrava^^•^u*(^ due to the influx of wealth, which often residts 
in debt. The Jat population l»as fully participated in ilie profits duo 
to tlie great rise in price of the inferior grain (]>rinci|)ally berra) ; and 
they have developed more oxiiensiye tastes, dressing avo!!, keo]>ing lots 
of brass dishoKS, and tlieir women having a great d(*al of jewelry. The 
cattle, too, are ot a supeihir class ; and most villages have a good many 
carts atul camels that are worked for hire or take live owners 
grain to laulliiana. Large sums arc sjient on marriage and 
funeral celebrations, and old men say exjnmscs have in- 

creased tlu'cefold ; while litigation is a luxury that most of tho people 
indulge in, and will often be found to be tho cause of d»‘l>t. The faundies 
of Sainbat 1917 (A. 1), 18b2) aiul vSambat 1925 (A.D. 18d8) liavo 
left tlieir traces in debt, which in many cases lias never !)e(m sliaken 
off,' but the Jat population may safel^^ be said to liavo thriven undor 
our rule; and to l>e now in a state of considerable provsperity. Wiiero 
one of them has got into ditliciiUies and 1ms to mortgage* liis land, a 
fellow Jat will always ))o found able and ready toarlvanco the money ; 
and iliey could get on very well without the assistance of (he money- 
lending cla.sses, and do so in a great nieasurc, JAov are unable to 
dispose of tluir grain at. tho market, price; and they are generally 
able to take it dire(*t t(^ Ludhiana and sell it there. Most piaijirietors 
retain a stock of grain which wouhl l)e sufficient for two or 
three years consmujitinn, and can lido over indifferent liarvests 
without mucli loss. During the last ten years a great deal of hard 
cash has found it.s way into their hands, and few of them would now 
have to borrow for the payment of revrimo in the wor.st of years. 

Maliomeclauvillagos. Tfie Malnunedan villages are not so weil oif. 

Except the Uaikc>t family, wliioli alone holds 
n large area, the Vlajputs are all in difficulticB, and that although 
special allowance was made for them in the Regular Settlement. Tho 
Araiens and Gujars, t(.»o, are badly off. 

Appendices \"a and b show three per cent, of tho whole area 

fialesandmortgaiies. Soltleinent, fi.ul twelve per 

cent, now held in mortgage, most of it with 
poBSession. Of the sales tl»ree- fourths are to imnnhcrs of the agricultural 
community, ami two-thirds of tlm mortgages with ijossession arc to thorn. 
Of the area sold nearly one-third is that of inaiiza Slorkarlms^ to 
ftgriculturissts of otlier villages”), bought at the time of Itegular Settle- 
ment by the Ruikot family. The average price is smaller than in the 
Lower Dhaia, as the large area of the village mentioned above has 
lowered it. ^J’he average mortgage money per acre !$ (Appendix V 
Rs. 35, or 33 times the Goveriiinent deinaruL 

303. Cultivation has increased since Regular Settlement 12 pci^ 
cent., and irrigation 13 per cent. ; and the 
number of wells, by 19 per cent Ploughs 


Increase in icsoures. 



nnd ploiigli-cattlo oot)f. ros- 

poctively. The population lias increased steadily since 1851, and 
is now 33 per cent, in excess of what it then was, tlie present 
incidence being ISG to tlie square mile of cultivation. There has thus 
been a \e\y material increase in the resources of the tract, which may 
be said to bo in a stalo of considerable prosjierity * 

„ , 301; Tlio revenue rales sanctioned for tliis 

Kates sane tiunotl. a>,* i ii w e n 

farelo wiMi the resnlts are as follows : — 


Kesultiri^ 

assc’tsHiueut. 


Half assot 

Kstimatw. 


KiAi clidhi 


Kluilis cliAlii 


Kousli and Diiklmr 


lihur 

Tutul 


j lU. A^, V. 
8,0 43 I 3 12 0 


1,10,495 1 3 0 


2 4,909 ! 0 12 0 


7,082 


1.41,900 


8,450 


1,62,784 


20,817 

2,10,430 


The village assessments announced and reported amounted to 
Us. 2,01,115, or an increase of 20 per cent, on the previoits demand. 

(icnoral result for the 805. Ill our calculations of assessment we have 
whole iJistriet. included all agricultural land, whether liable to 

asfir'ssment or not, as it is a cause of great confusion to treat 
land as a separate class, mcrelj because it has been exem|)(ed from the 
por mciit . of revenue. Our revenue rates arc I bus aj>|>lied to all 
eiiltivatiori b from the results a deduction must be made on account 
of mafi or revenue- IVec land. In Col. 83 of Ap|)endix I has been entered 
the nominal revenue of speh land, so that the Regular Settlement 
as.sessment may agree with the area shown in the “ Former” Cols. 
The (uitrics indicated by lett.er.s are khalm including /Va/eV, md/iy totals 
Ihe first of thc.se Ireing the jama actually paid, and the second nominal. 
In llio new assessments I have .showui at Cols. lUl — lOfi the details of 
actual and nominal assessments ; and to get a correct idea of the resnlt 
of our new rates, we must compare tlie revenue of tlie last year (Col, 84) 
with the actual now asses.sments (ijol, lOi). Tlie figures are as foUowi^: — 


Tiihsii. 




'igriVoii 


It K VENUE, 

Of tlic last year. 

New. 

Incn?ase wit h pr r- 
oerita^c. 

2,5 1,871 

3,08.580 

40,71 5 

18 

4,30,281 

5,11,852 

81,571 

19 

2,33,525 

2,71,177 

" 37,932 

10 

9,25,077 

io,yi,!iir) 

l,<i6.238 

18 









The nppointiricnt of zaiklars to be paid hy a deduction of I per 
from the revenue was sanctioned over the f^reater part of the 
District, and minor deductions wore also made from the full assessment 
on aecount of land under gardens and for croj>s injured by trees 
growing along the main roads. Besides tliis, where the period of 20 
years during which Ifiiul irrigated from new wells are proteeted from 
enhancement had not expired, a deduction from the full assessment for 
the remainder of that period Avas made. The comparative demand 
statement (Form G ) shows the actual immediate increase to the Govern- 
ment revenue, and the following is an abstract of it : — 


Tahsil. 

Khalsa and Commutation 

PAID UY jACrriU>AES. 

Actual increase. 

Former. 

Kew. 

natural a 

2,15,564 

2,18.943 

33,379 

Ludliinna 

3,.52,r)56 

■J,05,78U 

53,233 

.fagnlo'ii 

2,27,901 i 

2, 59, rjfJG 

31,575 

Total ... ... 1 

7,%,lll 

y, 11, 298 j 

1,18,187 


Thus the net actual gain to Government was Us. 1,18,187 ; ami this 
will be increased by about Ks. 6,000, when tlie well leases liave all 
expired. The gain to the Jagirdars is lis. 25,891 immediate and 
25,974 after the expiry of tlie well leases, that is the net gain after 
deduction of the commutation money payable to Governmeut ami 
included in the statement above. 


306. Tlie cesses paid at tlie Uegular 
Settlement and now are at the following rates 

per cent, on the revenue 


Cess. 

Regular Settlement. 

New. 

Loc.al rate 


8-5-4 

Scliool 


1-0-e 

District post 


0-8-0 

Road .. 

1-0-0 

l-<^" 

Patwari 

1 3-2-0 

. , • 8-2-0 

‘Lambarclar 

6-0-0 

" . 6.0r0 

Total.'.. 

9-2-0 

! 48-15-4 
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Wo Ihive left tlie cessoa as we found tlioin in 18R0, except for tlie 
addition of the District post ce& which had before been omitted. 

307. The Sanirala assessments have been in operation for two 

and a lialf years ; and those of tlic other 

General ebameter of the 'Xahsils for one aud a half'. It JS peilia|)S too early 
„.wa.m^..rnent.. ^ 

time; but they were received \vell. There W'as not a sin<^le case of 
rofnsab and very tew remonstrances even. In February and March 
1883 petitions were ^ivon by some forty villa^^os in the Bet of 
Liulliidna and liv a few in the Dliaia ; and these were inquired into by 
the Settlement Coniinissioiier on the spot, and th<3 result reported to (ho 
Financial Commissioner. No reductions were consivlered neccssary. 
5;ly only cause for woielcr is that the greater part of the District did 
not follow this examplcj fora villa<j|^e has nothin^ to lose and may oain 
something by a petition. I think that the people of the Dbaia at all 
events expected a much greater enlmncemcnt. The llaliomodau 
lliijpnts and (Injars of the Bet are by nature disconlentedj and it 
would not l)e easy to phrase them ; but I do not think that the additifui 
to tlie burden of the revenue-payers is likely to press heavily on any 
part of the District. It is improbable that the prices of agricnlfiiral pro- 
duce will ever fall much below wdiat they are at presi'ut ; ami, 
when irrigation from the Canal has been fully developed, there will 
bo no part of the district not thorongiily protected against the dangers 
of drought. Ih'lwei'n 20 and 30 per cent, of irrigation is lik<dy ta) 
be given to the Tiliara, aud Jangal Circles of Ludliiana ami to the 
^TMiaia of the Jagrdon Talisil ; and tlio udiolo uplands of the District will 
tliou have at least 30 per cent, of the cultivation protected. 

308. . It will be evident from tdiis report, that there is liltle room 

^ ■ , for further developmeut of the resources of the 

SfUlcment. lami. iSo waste remaims to bo brought under 

t[u3 plough^ and there is not now apparently 
mueli further to he expected from a rise in prices. Tlie term for which 
Settlements are at present usually sanctioired is thirty years; hut I 
think that t liero is every reason for an extension of this in the ease of 
the Ludhiana District. 1 should l)e inclined to recommend that the 
new assessments be allowed to run for fifty yours, as the circumstances 
ol llio District aj>pear to point to this term as snitalde, except perlia|»s 
lor those portions which will eomo wdihin the irdinenee of the Sirhiud 
canal. The jieoplo will always object to a revision, liowever easy it 
may be made for them ; and I liave hcea asked over and over again to 
grarVt leases for a longer period than thirty years, which is, after all, 
^uly Half a lifetime. 


Euglisli village No(e-bookvS, showing the previous fiscal 


Village Ifote-books. 
to the directions in 


history, the resources, reasons for assessment ami 
other information have been made out according 
the rules under the Land llevenuc Act; and it 


is not necessary that I should describe these in detail. To the 
Note-book of each village 1 have attached a form of annual stalcment 
exhibiting the agricultural and general condition, changes iu tlio 
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cultivated area ntidor crops, rents, statistics of transfor of land, &o. 
I trust that this will ho carefully fitlod in year by year from Iho 
vernacular returns. The Fatwaris are rerjuired to file with the Sadar 
lianmigo statemeiiis in this same form ; and tliese liave merely to be 
translated. Space has also been left in this annual statement for 
remarks by District officers, if it should at any time be necessary to 
make them. If this annual statement ho properly kept up the data 
for revisii)"' the assessment of each village when the term of the new 
Setliement expires will be ready to baud. 
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CHA PTER IX*— TiiK RKCoun of IIiouts and otofu y‘ATTFR< i ok 

NECTKT) WITH THE SETTLEMENT. 


G<Mioral flccoiinf. of tlio 
St^ttiouieiit Oi)eralioii8. 


310. Ill tlie two procedina chapters, I have traced the previous 
fiscal liistory of the District, and given details 
of' the revision of assessment just completed ; 
and I now proceed to clescrihe our o)>eratioiLS 
in connection with tlie revision of the record of rights, and to give 
in a form convenient, for reference an account of those matters of 
district revenue adininisiration to Avhicb iny attention was direeded or 
which were referred hy me to superior authority. The Oj)erations of 
the present Sidtlement eoininenced at tlie end of 1878, nominally from 
the Ist of October. I had been sent a few months earlier witli a small 
estabiisliment for the ]>urposo of instructing tlie l^itwaris, but it was 
only from tlie above date that permission to commence work w as given. 
Even then we luid not more llian a sullicient number of oflicials lor 
about half the District, and it was not till the end of the year that the 
staff was fully made up. I do not intend to describe in detail eaedi of 
the separate operations of the Settlement wdiich wais on the modid of 
those coneliuled about the time that it commenced (Rohtak, Dora, 
Ismail Khan, &e.) ; and I will only refer to such points as seem to mo 
to deserve special notice. 


Two alternative scales of establishment were submitted to Govern- 
ment, one with a grant for Patw'aris' assistants, &c., equal io the jiay 
of the Patwaris, ami for a supervising establisliment toinalch, and the 
oilier witli both of these items much reduced. Mr. Lyall as Settle- 
monl: Commissioner in forwarding the scljodules said, referring to the 
ilrst of those, with the measuring cstablislunont which 1 liave pro- 
posed in llio last two) jiaragraphs I feel sure that Mr. Walker will be able 
to comjdete the revision of Settlement witliin four years froiu 1st 
October next. If (Government is not jirepared to sanction sueli large 
grants for pay of Munsarims and Patwari assistanis, we sliall have 
to club the Patwdris together and havo one measuring ]^arty to two 
circles. The revision of Settlement would in fact bo likely to take 
nearly six years instead of four.’^ — (No. 138, dated dthduno 1878, from 
the Settlement Commissioner to the Settleinent Seerelary to Einaueial 
Commissioner, }nirngra}>b 12), The letter of the Paiijab Government for- 
>vardingtbo schedule to tbo Government of India gave expression to the 
following views of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir K. 
ligertou) : Tlie Lieutenant-Governor quite agrees in the viewv of the 

Pinaucial Commissioner that to admit tliis expenditure will be tbo 
truest economy in the end. Tlie time occupied in completing tho 
Settlement de|>eiids greatly upon the duration of tlie measurements ; 
and it is desirable to bring this stage of the operations to a close at tho 
earliest possible date . . . — (No. 3G20, dated 24 July 1878, 
from the OfKciating Secretary to Government of Pan jab, to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, paragraph 3). I give these extracts in order 
to show olcuily what my iastructions were, aud because Goverameat 
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Timo oc<:*nf>i#*d by raob 
of tlie v:irious stages of Set- 
tlement, operaUous, 


has in tho Settlemonts recently siartocl ndopted the second aUernative 
mentioned by Mr. Lyall ; and the views then expressed may bo said 
to liave already become old-fasbioned. 

311, There are only three Tahsils in the District^ but a fonrtli 
Superintendent for the lower part of Ludlu- 
ana, wliich Tahsil is al)ont t^Yice as lar^e as 
either of the others, was sanctioned, the separ- 
ate clmr^re boin^ called Pakhowal. The sur- 
vey was started in October — December 1878, first in Saninila, and last 
in Jagraon ; and was completed in most of the District by the end of 
1879, Dnrinijthe next six months the usual olFice tests wore api)lied 
to the new maps and papers, two copies of the field map were rnad(3, 
a roujfh one for use in attestation ami a more permanent one ; and then 
the totals of area were worked out, and tlio assessment statistics pre- 
pared, After this the operation known as attestation of ri^rbts com- 
menced, and lasted for about a year ; while the fairing of the record 
and distribution of the new assessment were completed in about one and 
a half years more. It is impossible to say of any of those operations 
that it took exactly a certain time even in one Talisil, for the work does 
not keep pace in all Munsariins^ circles; and there was a difference of 
two or tliroe months in tlie rates of progress made in the Sn[)erinteinl- 
ent’s charffes. The only real interruption to Settlement work was 
caused by tho Census in the beg'inuin^of 1881, which threw !is back 
some three months alto^etlier. Had wo been content with fairioir tho 

records and making' them over to tho District oiUee, I think that the 

most of our establishment would have bctm available at the cud ot 
1882 ; but it is usual and necessary for th(3 Setlloiaent Oflicor to have 
the gmhivjari of tlie first year made, and the annual pajjers )>repared 
by the Piitwaris under his own supervision, bring-in^ the record of 
mutations up to date ; and some rnoiiths were spent on 
these operations. As it ^A^as, our establishment began to bo 

transferred to Amballa in February 1883, most of them left in 
April and May, and a few as late as August. The faired records 
were made over to the district between June imd August; 

and this would have been done earlier, but that wo had first to 
cnvyAoy a \avge estaVAisUmeut for some moutlis \u t\\o District Record 
Office on cleaving it of useless records, in order to make room for tlie now 
Settlement papers. 

312 Tlic papers prepared were tliose prescribed by the present 
(1883) rules under tho Land Revenue Act, and 
details of them are not therefore necessary. 
The outline and fitdd surveys were drawn on the plane table by the 
Patwaris themselves or by Amins trained in the Dera Ismail Khan, 
Kolitak and other Settlements, I should mention that professional 
survey of the country was made in 1847-49 immediately after 
annexation ; and that the maps of tlie llegnlar Settlement, though 
accurate I’or the system then in use, were not drawn to scale, and did 
not give the correct shape of the outline or of tho fields. 


The procedure followed. 
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Attestation, 


In onr survey thdkbast or Iwnndary maps of all the villajics in a 

The nirTe Patwari’s circle wore made out and compared 

le miTey. other and with those of ueiohijouring' 

circles before tlio field survey was commenced. Prom the Ihdkhast a 
tracinw was taken, and tl>e field map filled in on this, the boundary 
proceedings and map being kept in a separate file. As the measurements 
procewled each field was entered in tlio khasrah, or field index, and in 
tbc rough statement ( Chitta khataoni) |>rcpared for each proprietor from 
tlie pedigree table (Shajrah nasab) of the co-sharers, and also in a 
parcha or slip given to each sliarer. 

Attestation was done on tlve spot by all grades of officials, 
Attestation. the most satisfactory results. Tiie Patwari 

(and Ills assistant, wliere one was appoijited) 
in tho first place compared his copy of the old with that of the 
new field map, and the last annual papers with those of the 
new rneasuremeuts field by field, noting any discrei):ineie3 brouglit 
to light in this. Then be went over tlie laud with the villagers, 
attesting the entry in the new pai>ers as to each field (owner- 
ship, tenure, area, soils, &e.), and inquiring and making notes 
about any points that required this. Each proprietor had also lieeu 
given at the time of measurements the usual rough list of fields in his 
holding, so that every precaution was taken to inform him of what 
entries were being made. The PatvvAri then attested for each 
holding tho entry of ownership, cultivation, rent, &c., noting on 
the rough statements of holdings that ho had done so ; and made 
out with the aid of Lis notes the paper known as Fanl badai'^ 
or list of discrepancies, containing all mutations and partitions 
to wliich effect had not been given in tho annual papers, all errors 


that appeared 


former 


J.S the most important 


paper, as it connects the old record (the annual papers of the last 
year) with the new ; and the reason for every alteration should apjtear 
in it. The Munsarim, Deputy Superintendent and Superinteiulent (th.e 
three grades of supervision in the Tahsi'l) tested the work done by tho 
Patwari in each of the above operations, and themselves attestiai the 
rough statements of holdings and the Fard dadar. All orders for altera- 
tion of the fonnev record were entered in the Fard badar, the Supeviu- 
teudeut’s order being necessary in all cases of dispute. The hured 
records were prepared from the attested rough statemeuts and the Fard 
badar. The other rough ])apers, the Shajrah nosab, or pedigree talde 
aud the JS^aqsha chdhdt, or statement of rights in wells, W'cre attested 
at the same time as the holdings; and finally tlie Snperinteudent attested 
the W<yib-ul-arz, or adiniuistration paper of the village. 

313, After announcement of the new assessment of each village, 
Distribution of the Bssess* it had to he distributed over the holdings of the 
proprietors. The method of distriimtion wa.s 
left entirely to the people themselves, wiio were asked to agree as to 
what form they would adopt. This they generally did witliout much 
dispute, aud the result was worked out by the Settlement officials and 
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made known to each co-sharer^ the amount of Iiis former and new liabi- 
lity being entered on a sliji given to him. I have ‘already (in par.agrapli 
85) said something of the manner in which the original forms of villago 
tenure have been in this matter of iiiterual rating lost sight of to a great 
extent. In making out the Sh(iji\ih nasab^ or pedigree table, we were 
able iu almost all cases to work out the subdivisions of the oiiginiil 
shares, although these were sometimes very intricate. But tiie people 
seldom adhered to shares, except in the Bet villages of the eastern 
parts, where the soil is all much of the same qualily, and there are 
no wells. Generally throughout the u|>lauds dilTerential rates were adopt- 
ed ; or a genera! one on cultivation, irrespective of quality. In the 
former case the distinction between irrigated and unirrigated was 
accepted as sufficient ; or in villages where sand prevailed three classes of 
rales were used, Le,, irrigated, ronsli and hhui\ In very lew villages 
was the difference between nidi and ordinary well land recognized ; and 
the relation between irrigated and uuirrigated as fixed by the people 
ibemselvcs did not at all agree with what our estimate of the relative 
value of the lands would have led us to expect. The relation was usually 
expressed in fractious of the rupee. Thus the people asked to have 
their assessment distributed iu the proportions of irrigated nnirrigated — 

9 annas' 7 annas 

tins was the actual ratio generally used, or 10 annas : 6 annas. 
Where three rates were used it would bo irrigated ^ roum nnirrigated — ■ 

8aiiuas* 5 annas 

bhur unirnVatod. The preference shown for an all round rate on cul- 
3 annas 

tivatioii, or for sucli an approach to it ns the proportion 0 : 7, is a 
remarkable fact, of which no perfectly satisfactory ex|)lanati(>n can bo 
given. The number of villages iu which each of the three methods has 
been employed is as follows : — 


(1) l^y shares ... ... ... 2*21 

(2) By a general rate on (mltivation ... ••• ... 2oa 

(3) By diffvreutial soil rates ••f ••• ... 493 


Total 907 


The details of (.3) are — 

Ky rates on irrigated and luiirrifjated ... ... ... 201 

By soil rates (three onnore ctassso!") ... ... ... 292 


The new distribution did not effect mucli disturbance in tbe 
relative amounts payable by the village sliarebolders. It is the 
internal rating tlmt brings borne to each proprietor tlio fact that bis 
land-ta.K Las been increased, and complaints were freely made where 
an}' one of the co-sliarers considered himself unduly assessed, first to 
tbe Superintendents, and, on appeal from them, to me. In all about 
10 per cent, of the villages were up before me on appeal, and in very 
few was a second appeal made to the Commissioner. Tbe disputes 
usually took the form of one subdivision of the village, which bad 
better laud or more wells, wishing to have the distribution by a 
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rate, while tho others watitful (lith^rontial rnfos. Where the 
villaj^ers themselves wonlJ not agree, the dispute was generally ended by 
the appointment of arbitrators. 

314. In connection with tho distribution I should mention tliat 


, y c n inquiry was made as to every we 1 sunk 
Protective leftBcs for wells. -ii' i i i 

Within the last twenty years; and a lease was 

given exempting the laud from the dilference betw^oen tlie irrigated 

and the unirrigated rates of assessment for so much of this p( 3 riod as 

liad not expired. We were as liberal as possible in ii^iving these 

leases, j?nd it is not unlikely that some w'ere g'ranted to people not 


strictly entitled to them ; but liberality in this matter was, I think, 
necessr.ry. The lull assessment in tliese cases wdll come into forc (3 as 


the leases expire. In all protection by way of deferred assessiueut 
was given as follows : — 


Sam rail . 2420 

Ludliidna ... ... ... ... , 4,2:M 

dcigraoii ... ♦». ... • I,5l0 


Total 


315. In Appendix XI liavo been shown the expenditure on the 


Cost of tho S<4ilcuiont. 


Settlement, and the receii)ts from all sources 
up to ])eecmbei* 31st, 1883, the time when tho 


statement was made out. Tlie total cost of the operations was 
Us. 4,9i,2G7 against which must he set off receipts, principally 
on account of money realized from proprietors and tenants i'or 


the laired extracts fVotn tho record, suj)plied at a charge of eight 
annas each (final parchas), and the contribution duo from tlie Jagirdars 
as tbeir share of tho expenses. This latter item may reejnire correc- 
tion, as it is taken from tho statement of sums duo which was 


submitted for sanction to the Settlement Commissioner. The net cost is by 
tlieso reduced to Us. 3,.56,138. There was a small additional expenditure 
amounting to Us. 4,627-1 0-G, incurred during the qn.arter ending 31st 
March 1884, np to the time that I finally left the District ; and this 
raises tho net cost to Rs, 3,60,766. If reference he m.'ide to para- 
graph 305, it will be seen that the immediate net gain to Govcrunient 
is Us. 1,18,187, or 33 per cent, of the net expeuditiiro. Tims in three 
years from the introduction of tlio new assessments the enlianecmeat 
will have covered the expenditure incurred in the whole operations ; 
and, as the now jamas in Sainrala Tahsil had effect from Kharhf 1881 
and in the rest of the District from Kharff 188.2, most of the money 
spent has already returned to Government. 


316. In 1878, when submitting tho schedules for sanction, 
. I rej)orted that out of 2U6 Patwaris only 99, 

“ or one-third, could use tho Persian character, 

and there were very few of the whole body who were really 
efficient. But 1 soon found that most of the men in office were 


past their work, and were quite willing to give place to the next, 
generation, their sons or other relations, who had been properly 
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etiucated in tlie Government pcbools, and wore very <yood material 
for instruction. Sueli as were ho|)elessIy inefficient and luid no 
Persian writings relations, wore dismissed, after havinif a fair trial. 
Altlioug'h the instruction of Patwaris had been going on for some time 
in the District, tliis must have been merely nominal ; and much 
valuable time was consequently wasted by Settlement officials in 
endeavouring to bring thtun up to the state of efficiency in which wo 
ought to have found them, besides that many could not from the first 
assist to the extent that was necessary in the preparation of the new 
record of their villages. About ono'-third of tlie survey vvas done by 
the Patwaris who were in office at the time ; and a good deal more by 
assistants who have since been appointed to tho office. The attestation 
was performed almost entirely by Patwaris, for I rod'used to allow 
assistance to any man till be bad done some of this stage by himself, 
and only gave it where tlio work was too heavy to l)o completed by 
tJie one man in a reasonable time. In tliis manner the responsil)ility 
of the Patwari for tlic correctness of tlie record was insured. Most 
of the fairing of the record was also tho work of tho Patwaris, the 
assistants making the copy. 

The Patwiiris are now 300, distributed as follows : — 

Sivinrala ... **. ... 

L\ull>iana ... ... ... 138 

Jji^iaori .4, ... ••• ••• ... 79 

of whom 267 wauk in tlie Persian character, and 33 in Hindi. The 
necessity of regarding ancestral claims to some extent stands in 
the way of our getting the best imm, but still I think that we have 
secured a staff of very fair educational attainments. Many Patwaris 
Lave passed tlie Middle Seliool Examination, and a few even the 
Entrance. I have endeavoured during tho last two years to have those 
that did not actually map instructed in the use of the plane table ; 
and there are now very few who could not map if recpiired to do so.^ 


* Note . — I shouM have rapiitioncvl that th»< pay of tbo Pahvaria, wliirli is levlod at tho rate 
of Ka. 3-*3 por cent on tho rovonuo, baa heeti, with the Banction of Ibo FinHOcinl ComniisBioner, 
fiiiniod; ami the Patwaris have been arranged in three grades ucconlinjf to merit, tlius: — 


Grade. 

Rato of pay per month. 

No. of Patwaris. 


12 

88 

“ 

9 

m 

Ill ... 

7 

1 €3 

Total „ 

... 

300 

1 


The Patwdri cpss will be collected with the revenue, and the pay distributed quarterly. 

A Patw'Aris’ Note-book, containing details of area, &c., for each cirede and remarks on the 
Patw^vi biiflself, baa been made out and handed over to tho Deputy (Jorninisaiouer. When a 
vacancy occurs in any grade it should bo filled up by promotion ; or, if it is in the lowest grade, 
by a new appointment from tho list of accepted candidates. .If tho Note-book is maitttaiued, 
ihorc will be no difficulty in deciding tho question of promotion. 
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Another ol^joct wliieli I liavo eiKleavonnul to aifaiii in filliniy np 
vacancies is that ilu? Patuari a^ciiey ftlionld 
ClM8«e8 from wluHi the recruited, as it lias been lieretofore, 

exelusivolv’ trorn tho mercanlilo classes. I 
tliink that there is much more chance tlvat a 
man of the a^rricnltural class will do honest work as a Patwari than 
a Slid or Khatri, with relations all about him enoa^red in tho monej- 
lendintj;' business, besides that we ewe much more to the former aw 
revenue-payers. Tlie Suds of Ludhiana held almost every circle 
witbin ten or twelve miles of the City, besides nearly all the Kannngo 
appointments. The Patwaris in the Bet were of this tribe, and many 
of them carried on large money-lending businesses, openly and in their 
own namCwS, witli the Maliomedan proprietors. It took a good deal of 
trouble to break np tlie clique, which was a very strong one, the 
Suds beinor the most clannish tribe in the district, and many of them 
l)eing liigh u|> in Government service ; and 1 have no doubt that every 
means will now be employed by them with a view to the recovery of 
their asceinlancy. I would warn the Deputy Commissioner against 
liaving too many nnm of thivS tribe amongst the Pat waris. Where an 
opportunity oeeurred I have ajqiointed a Mahomedan in the 
Bet; and I have also given circles to Jats in the Dhaia where I could ; 
and I hope that this polioy will ho continued. Tlie list of accepted 
candidates will be found to contain a large proportion of men of the 
agricultural class, both Hindus and Mahomedaiis. 

317. The present Kanungo agency consists of one Sadr and six 

Tahsil Kanungos and Naihs, This is of courso 
Kanungo agency. , ,, . 1 c ii ' ' c 

wholly insnllicicnt tor tho su]>ervision 01 300 

Patwaris ; hut, in anticipation of sanction, I liavc made arrangements 

ibr tho scale reeouumuided to Government for this District in the 

])rovincial scheme, as follows:— A Sadr Kanungo witli an assistant for 

the District ; and for ilio Tahsils, one Tahsil or office Kanungo each, 

with Girddwar or Held Kauuiigos as follows : — 


Samrala 

LiuDiiaua 

Jagraoii 


4 

(5 

3 


We ought peril;! ps to he content with this, hut an extra Girildwav 
will certainly be required in Jagraou when irrigation from tim Canal 
is developed, if the necessity does not actually exist now, as I. thiidc 
it does. 


318. 

Annual papers. 


General instructions as to the preparation of tlie annual 
paiiers by the Patwaris, and rules concerning 
tliese officials and the Kanungos, defining tlieir 
duties, &c., will soon bo issued for the whole Province ; and it is, 
therefore, nunecessary that I should say much on the subject of tho 
muiutenance of the record. A set of instructions regarding the annual 
papers was drawn up by mo and approved of by the Financial G\)m-. 
missioner; and the system is now being acted on for the second year. 
The papers of tho last year were made out under my own supervision, 
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and Uie work of Ibis year is goinfj on wliile I am in the District, so 
that there is every hope that the system will work, especially as the 
Deputy Commissioner (Mr. Wakefield) has personally interested 
himself in it, and has put it under the special charge of an Extra 
Assistant of some Settlement experience. The chief objects that 
we have endeavoured to attain arc — (1) to have a correct 
return of the croj)s of each harvest; (2) to keep the record up to date 
by inakinn; out rerjularly the register of mutations, and givin;^ effect 
to all clian^n^s in proi)riotary and cultivating- rights. The Girddwar$ 
are the hackhone of the system, ami these men, Patwaris selected 
hecauso thej' have done the work of their circles well, liave now had 
upwards of a year's training in the duties wliieli they will have to 
perforin. 1 have no doubt that the Patwaris and Ginh'uoars will be quite 
able to do tlieir part of tlie work — to make the ginldwari and prepare 
tlio 0*egister of mutations for tho attestation of the d'ahsildar and 
Naib : and I am hojxdiil that tliese latter officials also will be capable 
of doing what is required of tlunn — to attest on tho spot tlie mutation 
register of each village. In Ludhiana Talisil an additional Naib- 
Tahsildar is certainly recpiired (as l>efore noted, we had two Superin- 
tendents and two complete supervising esttildisliinents in charge of it 
during Settlement operations) ; and I have recommended that one Ixi 
aj)poin(ed, Tlio work will be much too heavy for a Tuhsiklar and 
one Naib. 

319, The metliod in which the annual inquiry for tho assessment 

, r lauds sul>ject to the direct action of the River 

and diluvioii inquiry. made, and tlie papers prepared in trie course ot 

tiiis, require to be noticed in some detail. Tho 
system entered in the lydjib-uUarz oi* \\\e, villages at the Regular Settle- 
ment is that by which no action is takim wliere the increments or de- 
crements arc less than 10 jier cent, of the whole assets of the estate ; 
but in 18G2 that known a.s the Chak system was introduced by order 
ot the Commissioner, Under this a sojuirate tract is marked off, 
comprising the area that is likely, within a rcasonalde time, to bo 
afiected by the action of the lliver ; and no notice is taken of changes 
outside of this. Tlio line may be drawn so as to include a whole 
village or only a portion of it, in the hitter case the part within the 
limit being called tlie kacha^ and that without if, ih^packti. In the tract 
thus marked off all cases of changes due to tlie action of the lli ver were 
taken up, and the assessment increased or decreased according to the 
result of the inquiry. In calculating the ampuut of assessment or re- 
mission the village rates of Settlement were used ; but the officer making 
the assessment was not hound to these, a general discretion being allowed 
of fixing what amount appeared suitable for the area to bo assessed. 
As a rule, however, the result of the rates was adhered to. The chief 
luults that ajipoarod of tho working of this system 

wore— /ir5/, that th^ cases differed very much in adjoining 

villages. Thus it -not matter if a very low rate were applied to 
tho few acres making: iip the whole laud of a village at the time of 
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Keg’ular Setlloinont ; but wlien many hundred acres had been added 
and w(M*e assessed at tin's rate, because it was that oi‘ Sotll(3ment, «^reat 
inequalities resulted. In many cases the land of one village was found 
to bo paying doid)le as innch as exactly the same quality of land in 
that adjoining. Secondli/^ land was assessed cither as dofadi or ekfasU ; 
ancl llie question of which rate should be applied came to depend 
entirely on liow the Fatwari classed it. If two crops or one of 
sugarcane wore raised in a field in any year, it was liable to be assessed 
at the higher rate and continued to be, although never again so 
cultivated. 


320, The Chak sj’stern has now been retained with certain modi- 
fications, the result of a great deal of discussion ; 
and these I will next describe. The first step 
parka Chah\ taken by ns w%as to re-arrange the line ofdelimita- 

tioiq wliero this had become necessary on account 
of cliangos in ilie course of the River during the last twenty-five years. 
In doing this I endeavoured to meet the wishes of the i>eo|)le as far 
as |K)ssiblo, although it was not easy to satisfy them, and at the same 
time have a division that would last for even a sliort period. Outside 
of the limit now cultivation will not he liable to assessment during 
tlio term of Settlement, just as in other part of the District ; and 
it is not until the peojilo of a village are cornpelted to apply to have 
their lands, or the packa portion of them where there are two 
ChakSj transferred to tlie hacha that any account will he taken 
of changes in tlio area of ciillivation. 1 tliink that it is this 
confining the inquiry to as small an area as possible that consti- 
tutes the strong ])oint ofthe(7/m/c system. It is, of course, unavoid- 
able that transfers from and to the kacha will hcreaf'tcr become neces- 
sary as clianges occur in the course of the River, for it would have 
deprived th(3 system of its cliief advantage if we had fixed such a limit 
as ^Yould bo likely to last without any alteration at all for the term of 
the new Settlement; but I do not anticijiato any difficulty in meeting cases 
of this kind as tlioy arise. The provisions sanctioned as to transfers 
to and from the kacha are on tlie one hand that, wlien a village with land 
in the kacha has for five years remained unaffected by the direct action 
of tlie River, tlie Deputy Commissioner may give it a fixed assessment; 
and on the other hand a village liitherto in the packa may be traiisferred 
to i\\{i kacha on an application to the effect that it has become liable to 
such direct action. 


Ellies for ftaftessment of 32L The following prineijdcs of assessment 
laud in the lacka, finally laid dowu after a good deal of 

correspondence 

(1.) All culturable waste land to pay one anna an acre in its 
grazing aspect. 

(2.) Now cultivation to be assessed as 

First year ... one^^plavter. Y , • 

Hocomi year ... ... onn-half f - Of ckfaHli rate 

Tliird year ... ... tluTC-quarteYs 

FuurlL year ... the wJiqIo ^ )* 


«»» 
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Uniform rates for each Circle were tlnis introduced ; and it was 
at the same time decided that the assessments given by them should 
be adhered to absolutely, the jiower of departing from them as he 
thought fit, which the assessing cflicer was allowed formerly to exercise, 
being withdrawn. It was thought advisable to provide that new 
cultivation should not, duriiig the ])eriod of ti^e revised Settlement, bo 
ever liable to bear (be do/adi rate. Ttie loss to Government involved 
in tliis last provision is likely to be inconsiderable; and I think it was 
wise to deprive the subordinate officials of the power liitherto enjoyed 
l»y them in this respect. We have classed the Bet land very carefully 
with the crop returus of two or three years to guide us; but this was 
done under very strict supervision, and the result is reliable. It 
wouhl be too iiineb, however, to expect that the Patwaris and Kanungos 
would dojt ))roi)erly from year to year. Reductions of assessment on 
account of abrasion or otimr injury will be given exactly by the soil 
rates, so that the assessment of a village or portion of village in the 
kacha will be in any year the exact result of the revenue rates. Tlie 
file ol‘ correspondence relating to tins matter has been made over to the 
District Otiice ; ainl for further details I would refer to it. Tlie con- 
ditions of assessment in villages liable, or likely to be liable, to the 
action of the River will bo found in clause 14 of the Administration 
])apers ; and a vernacular set of instructions has been priuted and 
distributed to the Patwaris and supervising agency, 

322. Some account lias already been given (paragraplis 88—91) of 
Jngji* of re- the primdpal Jiigirdars of the District. The Ma- 

vetuio : aci'ouut. loud family (paragraph 88), which alone enjoys 

half of tlio whole jagir income of the District, luul established itself under 
the Empire. The others are mostly the descendants of the petty Cldefs or 
Confederacies who, on the downfall of the Ihdhi Empire at the close of 
tlie last century, partitioned tlie country between them, and came under 
our protection in A. D, 1809 in the manner dcscril*ed in Chapter If. 
These Chiefs and Confederacies were at that time virtually independent, 
thougli it is probable tliat, but for our interference, tliey would all 
liave been eventually absorbed by tlieir more powerful neighbours. A 
few of the Jagir families, again, have been from tlie first dependent, 
liaving originally bad an assignment of a lew villages nuide them 
by some one of the more important Chiefs {eJj., Kapurthala, Nal)ha ^, and 
being transferred to us in the annexations of 1846. From 1809 till 
the outbreak of llie first Sikh war in 1845 we hud little to do with tlie 
internal administration of the estates of the,,, Ja‘j;ir(lars, who were 
allowed to govern mucli in tlieir own way ^Jimt at the close of the 
Satlej Campaign in 1810 a great change was eireeted in the status 
of all but the seven important Cis-Satlej Chiefs, who were maintained 
in the full (mjoy.Ticnt of that virtual independence which is allowed Ui 
protected States (See Griffin’s Rajas, where the proclamation of the 
Government of India on this subject is given in exiefiso). All villages 
not belonging to tlie seven excepted Cliiefs were incorporated in our 
territory along with what we had acquired by conquest and con- 
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fiscaiion from Liilioro, Nabim, &c. ; but even after this we exercised 
but little authority witbiu the estates of the Ja^irdars, for wo 
only abolished the transit duties and deprived them of their police 
jurisdiction in the first instance. When, however, the second Sikli 
\var was followed by the annexation of the whole of the Panjab, their 
power was still furtlier curtailed ; and finally, about LSSO, it was decided 
to substitute for their hitherto undefined exactions from the people a 
fixed cash revenue demand. This last measure, when carried out, 
reduced ail Jagirdilrs alike to the position of mere assi<^nees of 
Government revenue; and it was a (rreut blow to most of them. They 
bad eonsidoved themselves as lords of the soil ; and I do not think that 
their rij^hts over the bind were at all inferior to those of the Zamindars 
of Bengal, The J af,ard a rs had realized from tlie cultivators a full proprie- 
tor’s share of the produce, and there was really no limit to their exactions^ 
excej)t the fear of drivinrr away their villaoers. 

To most of the families who had before been independent the j&^irs 
were continued in perpetuity, unless, of coarse, (hey had compromised 
ihemselvos in the Sikh war, and were jjunished for tliis by confiscation. 
The tenures of the others were considered on annexation, and more or 
less rMV()ral)le terms wore oiven, soni(3 being* maintained in whole or in 
part for tlie lives of the holders only ; and, wlu>n this course was pursued, 
subsequent lapses have reduced the villng'os to the condition oi sliaved* 
In other cases the original grants were only of a portion of a village. 


323. The Chiefs and Coi\fedcracios had always been liable to fur- 
^ ^ . nish tribute or levies, or both, to the paramount 

power ; and the contribution had taken the latter 
form on their coining under our protection. Wlien 
the final cliango to a fixed cash assessment was introduced after 1849, 
it was natural that the irregular demands for which the Jagirdars 
were liable should be replaced by a certain tribute. This iu most cases 
took the iorin of a contribution at the rate of so much (one to four 
annas) per rupee of revenue ; but for some of tlio confederacies it was 
the estimated cost of imiiiitaiuing a certain number of horsemen or 
footmen. In Ladlirau and most of the small jagirs the rate of com- 
mutation is two or four annas per rupee of revenue ; while in Maloud, 
it is two annas, except in tlie branch of Sardar Mit Singh, in whoso 
favour a reduction was made to one anna on account of services per- 
formed in the Mutiny. I may mention here, as an example of the 
second form of [rayment, and as the solitary instance iu the District of 
the utamrdri tenure, the case of the village of Lalton. This is 
held by the descendautjs of a Garewal Jat, called Chaulrdri Gahnda, 
subject to a fixed payment of Its. 1 ,100 per annum, and the cost of main- 
taining four horsemen at Its. 16 each per mensem, i.c., Its, 768 per 


annum more. 


For tire collection of the commutation money in some of the minor 


Sarkardas> 


jagirs, Aviici’o tlie shaves are much subdivided, 
the head of the family has been appointed Sar~ 


fcarda, or JieaJman ; and is paid by a |>eiceiita<ve deduction from tlio 
amount which ho brings into the Government treasury for the whole jagir. 
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S2J. The Jaginljirs, bej^itlos enjoylpg* the revenues of ilioir vil- 
iM^es* will be Ibund in many cases to liold in al)- 
solute ownership a eoiisiderablo area of land. This 
is usually ihe Blr^ or \vaste land reserved by the 
ancestors of the family for their own use, as a ora/dn^* ground, for the 


supply of firewood, &c. These /l//\vhave, with ilie execiUion of one or 
two in the Maloud iiargana, been brought under the |>lough long ago, 
and are cultivated bv the tenants of the Jagirdars. The land of al>- 


sconding cultivators was also considered ns belonging to the Chief, aiu| 
the Maloud Sardars acquired a considerable amount of landed pro|)ert^. 
in this way just after the introduction of the cash demand of the llegu*- 
Jar Settlement. 


325, The following nhslrnet statement gives all the nccossaay details 
iStafemenf ot jidra. US to each of the existing jagh’s of tlie District : — 


^ 1 

■ 

Name of J/iplr 

Name nf Jj'igfrdar. 

,U~> 1 

o 1 

!r i\ 

J.igir 

or 

^ U MUTATION 

Mon MY. 

P.h UKMABKa. 

s 

£3 ' 

5ft 



a 

c ^ 

'Y. 

Sliftted. 

1 " i 

Kate. 

Ainonntj 

! 

3 1 

Ladliniu ... 

i Sardnr Slvm^sher Singh 


1 

j 




utui (.'tlu'i’s 

2-> 

j Jsgir 

21,1'J8 ; Two fttmns 

3,0U 

2 

JabuMazra 

Sard.’ir (laud a Singh 



j }'cr rnpeti 


i 


and oiherH 

8 

Oo. .. 

30,722 Ditto 

3,3 to 

Z ' 

llhari or Kolia 







Jludltt 

^ L.il Singh mil others 


no. ... 

7,61] Ditto ... 

m 

4 

Soutivv’iU 

lliira Singh and others 

3 

Do. ... 

5,231 Ditto ... 

651 A fraterrif* 







ty of .J.'v 







gir d a r s, 

1 


I Sardar KirpAl Smgh ... j 




v«TY nu* 

j 






merous. 

5 

nhfaifal/ina ... 


1 

Do. ... 

2,20(5 Ditto 

270 

6 

KhofjH ... i 

I Iti.sluMi .'^ingh 

1 

1 Uo, ,,, 

.511 ! Ditto 

(58 

7 

Sliamspar 

Mil .Singh and others.., . 

2 

Do. ... 

2,587 K'.mr annas 




j 


I 1 

|)(0*rnpoc 

(517 

8 

Kotin Ajner 

Sitigh and others ! 

4 

Shared 

[ 3,00(5 None. 


V 

Nisljjiuavviila ... 

ilisliiia Singh and 







othiMvs 

4 

no, ... 

2,;U3 

1 3(51 As in No. 4. 

10 

SHlotidi (frater- 

l)h8‘nidhii Singh ami 






o»%v) 

fohers ... j 

4 

Oo. ... 

1,703 None 

Dittn 

11 

llii^rUa 

Hhai Narain Singh 

1 

Jagir 

Null© 

i lurda 1) 1 0 







grant. 

32 

Julevi?t!a 

Mt, Kishen Konr 

1 

SJiare 1 

2!}:j Ditto ... 



Toxai. Tausil Samkala ... j 

oS 


00.103 ...... 

i 

1 ',313 


3 

Kanijiarh j Sard;ir lUani Singh .. 

i 

33 i JAgir 

43, ! 3(1 Two annas 

5, *"01 

These four 

2 

Maloud ... I Bardar Diniaii Singh ... 

32 Do. ... 

15,780 One anuii 

087 

jir«‘ (lie 

3 

l)iKo, (younger : 




ijramdu,' h 


hram-hj ... Hard;ir Sundar Singh ... 

(> Do. ... 

7,702 Dido 

487 

o i 1 1. o 

4 

Her ‘ Sard-ir HuiwatU Singh 

13 Do. .. 

3S,53tvh Two annas 

2,2*34 

MhI o n d 






family. 

r> 

Kho»a „ Devvft Sjngl! and others 

4 ]>o. .. 

3,353 Ditto 

41 0 


(5 

1 3r Kot i'ir Dulip Cbaud 

1 Do. ... 

1,('35 Ditto 

120 

A gr.Tiit 






Irom Um» 






Mill <> n d 




■ 


fHiniiy. 

7 

Hdgrinin ... Uhai Narain Singh ... 

1 Do. .. 

'4$&o2 Ono antia 

229 

•ice No 11 of 






Httiur.iU. 

8 

Arnauii ... Hhfd Aiiolili Singh 

1 Do. ... 

1,S32 Two annas 

229l 


i) 

H/iu9 ... SuTOHiid Singh and 






otlkera 

5 Shared 

2 , 50(5 None 



10 

Miscellancoita ... 

14 Do. ... 

If -,032 

2,074 



ToTAI. TaUSIL IjUPHIAN.A «. 

t>0 

t,09,::587 

12,33t> 



JagrAon 'I'ahhtl, inisccllaueous petty 






jagiis 

13 Shared 

7,723 None 




Total of tjib IhsTnicr ... 

161 

1,77,603 

19,560 
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Out of tho revenue of the Jagirdars shown in column 6, they 
have to pay tho commutation money sliown in ooUmin 8. Tim 
Jajjraon Tahsll was liold entirely by the llais iit tho iirst place, and a ('t er 
them by tho Kapurthala Chief, from wliom we annexed it ; and the 
jaoirs in it are really charitable grants of whole village or shares, there 
being notbing to correspond with those held by tho families and confe- 
deracies of tli(3 other Tahsils. 

The Jagir Registers have been maintained in the District Oflice ac- 
(^^tding to the form prescribed in tho Directions to Revenue Officers 
for Patiiddri tenures ; and these registers we have now made out 
afresh, bringiag them up to date. 


326. Tho iKsual inquiry was made iii each case where a plot of 
land was found to bo bold revenue-free (mati), 
with the view of testing the validity of the autho- 
rity under which it was held, whether the area was cov’ered by the sanc- 
tion, and wbetber the persons in possession were entitled to the grant 
under the original terms. The grants of the District were of tho usual 
three classes — (1) in perpetnlly, (2) for tlie maintenance qf institution, 
fSy during tlio life or lives of the grantees; but the greater part of 
tlrem were of a fourth class, (4) sanctioned for the term of tho 
Rt'gular Settlement. With respect to (1), (2) and (3) our inquiries 
brought to light uo discrepancies of any importance, and only one 
or two cases had to be reported for fresh sanction ; but in all cases 

of grants for the term of the expired Settle- 
the eS'ralUuc« incnt, Ircsh sandion by_ Government or by 

the xiiuancial Commissioner was necessary. 
Those grants (4) were either personal, in favour of Brahmins or others 
of the priestly class ; or they were for the support of some religious 
or charitable institution. Most of them were petty and unimportant, 
and the sanction under which they were held ■was that of the Settle- 
ment Officer or of the Commissioner, accorded between 1850 or 1853. 


It had clearly never been the intention that these grants should he 
enjoyed in perpetuity, or they would not have been treated differ- 
ently from tlie more important ones, wliicli come under classes (1), (2) 
and (3). The principle.s on which we have now dealt with thorn are 
as follows. Where the oltjeet of tho grant was tlio support of some 
institution, and this was found to be uiaiutaiued, contiiiuauco was 
recommended and sanctioned ; where the grant was a personal' one, 
and the original grantee or his children were in posse.ss ion, tho same 
course was followed ; but where the grant was personal, and was held 
by a rnanber of sharers, the* descendants in the third or fourth 
generation from tbe original grantee, wo generally recommended 
resumption, or rather that the grant shonld be allowed to lapse. 
The new sanction usnaliy continues the grant for the term of the 
revised Settlement or for tho lift) of the holder, whichever period 
expires first ; but, in tlio ease of tho grantee dying within the period 
of tho Settleincut, the Commissioner has tho power of contiuuanco 


18 
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to the heirs for the remaiiuler of this period, I should mention here 
that all cases in which resumption of gnuits of class (4) was recom- 
mended were reported to the Financial Commissioner in a vernacular 
register ; and that all those proposed for continuance were entered 
in two sets of En<^lish rej^isters, one for those cases in which the area 
was under ten acres ajid the sanction of (ho Financial Commissioner 
was sufficient; and the other for those which recpiired tho orders of 
Government, because the area was in excess of ten acres. 


The {jeneral result of the inquiries as to eases in which the 
previous sanction was for the term of Setllement is as follows : — 


Resumed 

Number of cases. | 

Area. 

281 

1,216 

Continued 

490 

3,9;i6 


The followinij is a statement of the number of cases and tlic area of 


Fame or TAnaii. 

IIkld in peh- 

PKTtJlTV 

W'rTjDirr 

CONDITION. 

Held pob 

MAIN- 

XKNANCK OF 
INSTITUTION j 

. .... J 

Held for 

3.1 FK OR j 
LlVEd. 

H FLD FOR 
TbllC TERM 

OP 

S EXILE M. ENT. 

Total. 

o 

M . 

(V 37 

Si O 

-« IJS 

a n 

p i 

Area in 

acres. 

Cm 

C 

J-i - 

>r, 

Si v 

2 ^ 

P f’' 

i 1 

[ 1 

< 

"•M 

o 

C ' tr, 

«Z 

2 ^ 

" i 

1 .2 

i 

! 

1 «*- 
o 

u . 

O |» 

Sj 9 

-Jj 
« Tt 

n o 
'A 

.3 

TO 

c- 

t « 

-1 

o 

u . 

O to 

3 5 

p 

K 

a 

<8 »:• 

< 

Samrala 

\ 37 

61 j 

62 

263 

37 

22G 

61 

625 

10') i 

1,175 

Luflhiitnti 

3o 

259 

110 i 

i 

1,161 

7t 

810 

227 

1,0 w 

116 

4,463 

Jajjraou 

33 

381 

(M 

773 


jnn 

183 

1,202 

331 ! 

3,070 

Total ... ' 

iuo 

701 

226 

3,487 

162 j 1.750 

"•171 

3,770 1 

! 1 

0C7 

B,7o8 


New registers of the existing grants have beeu prepared in 
vernacular and made over to the District Ollioe. 


327. I have referred in paragraph 81 to the appointment of Zuil- 

Zaildurs. after a good deal of dis- 

cussion, introduced, the appointment of Zaildars 
to be paid by a deduction of 1 per cent, from tho revenue being agreed 
to by Government. The people themselvds wore strongly opposed to 
the measure from that feeling of dread of one of their own class 
being entrusted with any sort of authority over them, which is 
characteristic of, but perhaps not peculiar to, the agricultural popula- 
tion of tho District. There were no spocial reasons why the system 
should not work in this District as well as it has done in others, 
except that it was thought that it might iuteiToro with the semblance 
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of local aiitlioriiy filill preserved to some of the larger Jagirdai's. 
Tbo jagirs of Malovul and Ladliran were, tlicrefore, excluded from 
its operation. In the rest of the District the Zails were arranged 

Arrar>pcmonto£.ails. SO Jar as was possible, 

according to tribes ; although m many places 
it was found quite iinpossiblG to group together villages vso as more 
than partially to secure this olijecl;. The Bet tract is iu the hands of 
a Mahomedan population, belonging to the Rajput, Gnjar, Jat, Araieu 
and Awiui tribes ; but the villages of these are, as a rule, so mixed up 
that, although it may be said that one or other of the tribes pre- 
dominates in a certain portion of the lowlands, we could not 
arrange any single Zail so as to consist entirely of villages of tiio 
same tribe. Jlahornodan Rajputs and Jats oivn most of the Samrala 
and Ujqier Ludhiana Bet tracts ; while iu the lower part of Ludhiana 
and iu Jagraou the Gujars are in a great majority. Amongst the 
Jats of the •uplands it was in like manner impossible, except in tlio 
case of the Garevvals, whoso villages are grouped together to tho 
south-west of Ludhiana, to arrange tlie Zails by gois. 

The Zails wore so arranged that the revenue of each sliould be as 
Q- „ nearly ns possible Rs, 20,000 in order to give an 

allowance oi Its. 200 to each Zaildar. 


A zaildar was selected hy me in communicaiiou with the Deputy 
• ^ , « - , . Commissioner from amongst the leadiiuj’ Lam- 

bardars in each Zail. 1 think that tho appoint- 
ments have, on the whole, been such as to win the coufiderice of tho 


people; but in some cases there was undoubtedly diniculty iu finding 
any one fitted for the position. Tliere has lutlierto not been much in- 
ducement for rnenibera of (he agricultural class to come forward as 
leading men ; but 1 think that llies(3 appointments are likely to furnish 
an incentive. As vacaiuues occur it will bo iiossiblc to take the votes 
of the Larnbardars without any danger beyond that of the free use of 
bribery, wliich appears to be tho necessary result of giving a small 
body of voters the right to nominate to a paid appointinout. Tlu; 
ultimate success of the scheme will depend a good deal on how it is 
worked, and what use is made of the Zaildars. If the true position 
of the Zaildar be borne in mind, llmt he is a representative of tlie people 
on whose assistance Government officials may rely, and not merely 
tho man to whom commissions ought to issue in civil eases when he is 
not acting as assistant to the Deputy Inspector of Police, ho. will 
have little opportunity of abusing his power. It is in my opinion the 
tendency to use the Zaildars as the sole means of communication bet\veen 
Government and the people, and to treat them as officials, that has 
afforded the opportunities for misconduct, of wdiich they are said to 
have taken advantage in other Districts. The peculiar disadvantages 
under which the system appears to mo to labour in Ludhiana 
is that mentioned at the commencement of tliis paragraph, the weak- 
ness of the tribal organization ; for I know of no District where want 
of union amongst tho agricultural population is more marked. If 
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villages lie in gronpS; each belonging to one tribe or (jot^ it id certain 
that one ov two men will be regarded as the heads ot tlie tribe or got ; 
but ill Ludhiana there is very little tribal feeling anywhere, and 
almost every single Lainburdar in each zail was a candidate for 
the appoint me nl. 

328 . Th^ following is a complete list of Zails and Zaildars of the 
District according to the appointments made by me. h^jr turther par- 
ticulars I ivould refer to the Zaikhir^s note-book and map in the Dis- 
trict Office ; — 

List of Zails in the Ludhiana District. 





ZaH-si. j 


§7 1 
! 

i' — T' f 

Prevailing tribes 
(M. M alxoineduQ 

11. “Hindu.) 


»-• 

<!;■ 

i'.: 

B 

p 

*«5 

H 

5. CrJ 
1-2 

1 

1 

Name. j 

1 

1 

B 

d 

r. 

fq 

“a 
■s-g 1 
« ■- ! 
'-i 5 i 

Hame, Ac., of Zaiklars. 

I 


1 

X i 

1 

1 

j 

llahlolpvir 

37 


M. Juts and Ibijpiits 

Pattei'i Ivli.lii, Palhlu, of 
Bybloljnu'. 

2 


ii i 

Siiiu.soW'il 

42 

17,255 

Ditto 

Kil'iu, IbijpLit, of 
tifiiiisoxval. 

8 


iii 

1 o.'iwat 

15 

18,682 

Ditto with a few 
11. dais, 

Faiz Mahomed, Jat, of 
Po.iwiit. 

4 


iv 

KutaLi 

15 

17,170 

11, Jala and Ibijputa 

Srt>\d:il Khan, ibijput, of 
Kutila. 

6 


V 

d Laclbran 

25 

21.653 


No appoiatment. 




I'l.Van 

13 

15,771 

U. Jata 

PuluU Kingb, H, Jat, of 
Ul.iiari. 

7 


vii 

Malmazra 

11 

21,555 

Ditto 

U,:im lliudii Jat, of 

Malmazra. 

B 


viii 

llhuri 

u 

20,805 

Ditto 

[i.-il '^mch, n, Jat, of llhuri 
("Jaiiml/ir). 

9 

3 

ta 

y 

ix 

; 

i Kheri 

i 

17 

17,635 

Ditto 

Sardarni Nilial Ivoiir, Jagir- 
diu* s widow of liheri. 

10 

QD 


1 

; Lohar Maxra 

j 

1 

15 

18,577 

Ditto 

Slo^r Hiogh, H. Jat, of 
Lohar hlazra. 

ll 


xi 

1 

; Kah;iwau 

i 

1 

13 

20,527 

FI. Jats and M, Ibij- ■ 
piit8 I 

j 

Nabi MakUsh, Kiijput, of 

Uah.’ivvfii)., 

lii 


xU 

i S aloud i 

i 

7 

16,210 

U. J»t3 i 

Jov,:ihir Hingb, ll. Jat, of 
Purbu. 

13 


xiii 

1 

1 llapalon 

IS 

17,231 

1 

Ditto 

■ 1 

Kdin Singh, H. Jat, of 
liitpalon 

U 


xiv" 

: Alohftiipur 

13 

ll>,535 

1 

Ditto 

Jbfiba Singh, 11. Jat, of 
Alt /bun pur. 

15 


XV 

Aikolaha 

15 

19,172 

Ditto 

Kishen Singh, H. Jat, of 
IHr liiaheu Singh. 

le 


xvi 

Isru 

11 

8,4F0 

Ditto 

Kaliaa Siugh, H, Jat, of 
Isru. 

17 

i 

1 

1 

svii 

Jaljbornazra 
(Jagjr villages. ) 

0 

i 

1 1 1,597 

Ditto 

One man oppointod to re- 
present eaeh of the two 
branches of the family. 
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List of Zails in the Ludhiana District — Continued. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 



Zails. 

s 

ifc 

A 

Ct 'J 

c ^ 
c . 

4. Td 

Pn'vailinjj triltps 
(M - MHhonU'daU 


-u 

A 

£ 

a 

H 

^ 

Oi 

X X 
1-2 

i 

1 

Narae. j 

6 

IS 

3t 

Namo, &e., of Zaildars. 

IB 


\ 

Kalitttiwjii 

26 

10,961 

M .Jftls, liajputa, 
On jars, &o. 

Did.ir TLikhsh, M. Jat, of 
Haliahw.il. 

10 


ii ! 

Kaiaiii Kahui 

18 

17,060 

H.Jata 

Dewa Sintih H, Jat> of 
Kill, •ini. 

20 


iii 

Choanta 

21 

19,2.56 

M. U.ijpiita Giijars, 
kc. 

Saino Kh.iii, Knjpiit, of 
Chounla. 

21 


iv 

Muttewara 

27 1 

18,038 

Ditto 

Fall eh Klnin, Hiijput, of 

kl at tew lira, 

22 


V 

Phcdiipur 

17 ! 

20,318 

Ditto II. J.its ... 

Nilial Sin;.'!), .Jat, of Ilholapiir, 

23 


vi 

Oil 

13 

17,745 

11. .Tata 

K hfiZ'in Sinirh, Jilt, of (#i!. 

21 


vii 

SalincwAl 

L5 

19,919 

Ditto 

MHht.i!»a, Jat, of Babnowai 
.Kuliin. 

25 


viii 

Uniodpur ... 

15 

17,705 

Ditto 

Foiiju Singh, Jat, of limed* 
pur. 

2H 


is 

Lalton 

13 

21.080 

Ditto (Garnw.tl oof.) 

Ldeh Singh, Jat, of Lalton 
{Garew.il). 

27 

Jr. 

-4 

X 

Jladowdl 

10 

21,593 

n, Jatfl (Qarewal) 

Nihal Singh, Gaievt'/il of 
Oadoival. 

2B 

w 

p 

u 

xi 

Sunrt 

’ 12 

19,221 

n, Jats 

ParLib Bingli of Jawadl. 

29 


xii 

Ludhiiina 

84 

18,067 

M. Otijars, It.-ijphis 
Sind niiscelia iieo ua 
flaHsed. 
i Aw.ina 

j 

1 M»ihhnh All Shah, Saiud, of 
Ludhiana. 

30 


.xiii 

Kasabad 

30 

31,616 

Sh.'ih Mahomed, Awfiu, of 
Kasabad. 

3.1 


xiv 

.Nui’pur 

25 

10,975 

1 M. Giijars, &c. 

Roslun, Giijiir, of Kh.-irak. 

32 


XV 

D.-iliha 

12 

17,839 

H. Juts, &e 

Hutal, H. .Tat, of Dakha. 

33 


XV i 

liaipur 

! 9 

1 

19,640 

11 Jati (Qarewal) .. 

Sndlia Singh, Garowai of 
W nipnr. 

31 


xvii 

Shankar 

i l-<- 

21,237 

n. J.ata 

tleuiraj, Jat, of Sh.inkar. 

35 


xviii 

lJutari 

6 

8,057 

! Jats, Kalale, &c. ... 

j 

Banifind Singh, J.igirdar 
(Kaljil). 

36 


xix 

Glumgraua 

13 

17,474 

jH..Jat9 

Jowahir Singh, Jat, of 
(iluuigrana. 

37 


XX 

Dlmvkot 

11 

IP, 875 

Ditto 

llira Singh, Jat, of Dhurkot, 

38 


xxi 

l^akhovval 

11 

17,355 

Ditto 

Daia Singh, Jat, of Fakho- 
W;i J. 

30 


XX ii 

Tajpur 

j 

li 

18,360 

Ditto and M. Haj- 
y»uts. 

Dulla, Jat, of Tajpnr. 

40 


xxiii 

( LaUila ... 

1 

0 

18,833 

H. Jala 

1 

1 

Nand Singh, Jat, of LaUla, 


No sfpoiutmeuts ia Pargaua MalouJ, 
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List of Zails in tlie Ludhiana District — Concluded. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

T" 

> 

i . . . . 

8 




Zails, 

tn 

o 

S5 ^ 

Prevail in {» tribiri.s 
(M— M}tb<nnt‘i]an 
U-^Uiadu.) 


c 

OJ 

Si 

B 

a 

XI 

■a 

F-i 

n " 

i 

Name. 

1 

o 

o 

Ji 

Name. Ac., of Zaildars, 

41 


i 

Uhundri 

22 

15,928 

M, Gnjar.s, A rains, 
bajputs. 

All RftkUfth, Gujar, of 
Gorsian. 

42 

43 


ii 

Sidhwan 

21 

29,409 

II. Jats, Araiiiis, Oil* 
jars. 

Vacant. 


lU 

Gluilib Kal.'iu 

13 

19,880 

U. Jatd, Ac, 

Rukati Singh, Jat, of Ghabb 
Kuidn. 

U 


iv 

Siiwadi l$haa 

16 

20,820 

H. Jata 

Kha/;in Singh, Jat, of 
sawadi. 

45 


V 

Matidiaui 


16.960 

Ditto 

Nbirain Singh, Jat, of 
Mandiani. 

46 


vi 

IL'ina 

9 

17,6.50 

DiUo 

Samandit, Jat , of ll.ins. 

47 

31 

vii 

Japraou 

34 

21,075 

Ditto Gujars, Raj- 
puts, &u. 

1 Sharif lliisan, Saiad* of 

1 Jagivion. 

4H 

C 

viii 

liaonki ... 

10 

16,625 

n. Jata. 

Pauj.ib Singli, 11, Jat^ (>f 
K.jonki. 

49 


ix 

Alibara 

1 7 

! 15,425 

Ditto 

Natha Singh, Jut, of liumi. 

f)0 


X 

Mallah 


13,730 

Ditto 

jVIatda Singh, Jat, of Malla. 

61 


xi 

Luhba 

5 i 

19,060 

Ditto 

S;lhttb Hingh, Jat, of Lakhn, 

62 


xli 

Uassiitu 

„i 

18.860 

Ditto 

Ham Siiinh, Jut, of Sihiuu. 

6:i 


xiii 1 

i 

Haikot 

10 ! 

22,490 

Ditto and M. J?aj. 
put.d, &c. 

Hai Ahmad Kbau, Hiiiput 
of Tahvundi, 

64 


.ivj 

Ak/ilgarli 

1 

i 

19.750 

11, Jats and others... 

G.<»nef.h Ma!, Khatri, of 
Akalyarh. 

65 


SV 1 

Mohi 

9 * 

1 

21,175 

1 

H. Jufii 

A«up Singh, Jut, of Mohi. 


329. In addition to tlio Zailddrs it was at ili-st proposed to 
api'ointAla Lainbarddrs in tho lar^^er vilbures; 
but for this was siibstitntod, after some dis- 


Zamindari iiiums. 


cussion, a sclunne for grantinfj to selected Lamharddrs inains^ to bo 
deducted from tlie revenue. The total of these warns was not to 
per cent, of the assessment. Lists of tiie Lainbarddrs 


exceed ^ 


selected for these grants were submitted by mo^ and received tho 
sanction of Government. As far as possible tlie mams were 
confined to villages with more than three Lamharddrs, as tho 
olvject of tlio Ala Larnbarddri system, of which they were to take 
the place, was tho strengthening of tlie Larnbarddri ngenoy in 
large villages ; bnt it was also (l(3sirabIo to distribute thorn over 
tlie District as much as possible, and tho size of tho villages varies 
a good deal in different parts, so that I found it necessary to give one 
or two ill villages with less than four Lainbarddrs. The indms 
were of three classes — lis. 20, 25 and 30 per aniuirn, and averaged 
Us. 25, whicli gave two to each Zail. 
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I here transcribe, in explanation of these inams^ and for reforonco, 
tlie conditions on which they have been granted. 

(1.) They are sanctioned for the term of ^Settlement, and are 
within that term held for life, conditionally on good conduct and the 
rendering of assistance in the district administration.’^ 

(-2.) They are to be vacated as the appointiuont of the holder to 
a Zailddrsliip. 

(3.) As lapses occur, through death or otherwise, the Deputy 
Commissioner has the authority, with the concurrence of tlio Commis- 
sioner, to appoint a successor selected from the Lambardars of the 
same Zail ; and tlie Commissioner's orders as to tlie appointment are 
final. 

(4). It is distinctly laid down that the iudms are not of an 
hereditary character/'’ 

330. As the next (diapter is merely an analysis of the Record of 

^ Customs, 1 may conclude this account of our 

Notice of oiGcera. .* p ,, ... 

operations with a notice ol the principal onicers 

who served under me. 

Muiislii (Jharanjit Lai (since deceased) was our Extra Assistant 
Setileineut Olllcer up to the end of 1<S82, when he was np[)ointed to 
olfioiate as Extra Judicial Assistant. A great part of the civil and revenue 
case work fell to his share, and he also gave material assistance in the 
preparation of the record. Munshi Ahmad Bakhsh, the best of the 
Superintendents, was appointed to succeed Charairjit Lai as Extra 
Assistant, and lie has now gone to Arnbdila in tiic same capacity. 
Munshi Ishar Dds, who held cliarge of Jagraon Tahsil as Superintendent 
for three years, till his transfer to Rawal Pindi, earned for himself a 
great reputation for honesty; and tlie work done under his supervision 
was undoubtedly tho best in the District. Munslii Jodh 8iagh came 
from Rohtak and took cliarge of the Ludhiana Tahsil after tlie completion 
of measiiremeiits. He is a Settlement official of well known ability, and 
showed good powers of organizing and mauagiug a large establisliment. 
Ho has now been appointed Tahsilddr of Jagrdou, and I am glad to be 
able to leave him behind me in the District, for his knowledge of Settle- 
ment work is likely to be most useful. Of tho Deputy Superinten- 
dents Kami Sliah and Amir Chaud were the best; and they liavo now 
been promoted to the post of Superintendents, having latterly officiated 
in this capacity under me. 
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CHArTER X. — The Rj:cok7) of Customs. 

331. The fullowin;? recount of the wsual inquiry nifule at Settle- 
ment as to Tribal and Agrarian ciistma I liad 
ContentB of the chapter. intended at first as all appendix (No. XV) ; 

btit under orders of superior authority it has now beoui incliuled in 
tlio IkkIv of Uui Ivefjort; as a final ehaplor. It will be available as a 
volume in the stuies of rimjab Customary Law/’ and may bo styled 
An account of ilie Tribal and Agrarian Customary Law of Iho 
Liidiiiana District.’' In VoL 111 of the series the inquiry into 
customary law is divitled into two }>arts : — 

(1). — Questions of tribal custom, 

(II). — Qjiestious of local or agrarian custom ; 
and, following this order, I will first give an analysis of tho new 
record of Tribal Custom. 


PART L—Tribal Oustoms. 

332. In ]>aragraphs 43 to 57 of ibis Final Ileporl will bo found 
Only the customs of dcscri{>(ion of tlio tribes and subdivisions 

the asiriculturaJ tribes rc^ of thoin amongst which the population of the 

District is distributed, I am not aware that 
it was over intended that tliese inquiries into custom wore to extend 
beyond tliO land-owning tribes j and I should, in any case, have had 
great hesitation in imdertaking such a task as to investigate the 
customs of the mercantile and artizaii classes in a district with such 
large and po[)ulous towns. What we have recorded, then, are tlie 
customs of those tribes only which come under the class of agricuU 
(urists in tho statement of population given in |)aragraph 43, These 
make up more than half of the total population of the District, 

333, For tho purpose of attesting the customs oacli of the three 
ArraT.K«nuvut of the Tahsils was taken up Pepar^ Except in 

agriculturnl population by tiie Case ot the rliiidu dats it was not igund 
tribes and localities for the necessary to make out more than one Code for 
purpose of attestation. each tribe, because the numbers belonginjf to 
no other in any one of tlie Talisils are so great as to make it expedient 
to have subdivisions for this purpose ; and there is no diversity of 
custom inside the tribes, I have explained in paragraph ,50 tlie manner 
in which the clans of Hindu Jats are intermixed even within tho sarno 
village ; and, except in the case of the few mentioned thero, we conld 
scavcely have done the attestation and drawn up a separate Code for 
each of the gots; besides that it would have been useless to do so, for 
tlie customs of one got do not really differ from those of another. 
Wo, therefore, in dealing with the Hindu Jats, first separated off the 

19 
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few gots winch were of sufficieiit importance to have Codes of their 
own, and arranored the remainder in each Tahsil accordiiigf to locality, 
making]; use of the old pargana subdivisions for the purpose. The 
fbllowini; statement shows the number of codes attested for the whole 
agricultural population of the District : — 


Name of Tribo. 

Tab si 1 

Tahsil Ludlii^na. 

Tahsil Jagraon. 

p 

Rjijput ... 

Wholo Tahsil. 

Whole Tahsil 

Whole Tahsil 

Jat 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

None. 


GiijaT 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Whtilc Talbsil 

B 

o 

Anti CD ... 

None. 

l)i tto. 

Ditto. 


Do^pir ... 

None. 

Ditto, 

None, 

a 

L 

Asvaii ... 

Nunc. 

Ditto. 

None. 


Hi 

Ps, Rablolpur and 

(fot Garcwal 

Cfot Sidhu. 



U laian. 

6*0/ Gil 

Cfot Gil 




Bhatailier. 

IN. Jajiiraon aud Akalg.arh. 




Ps 8alm(‘\vAl and 

Ps. 8a\vadi, Bhuiidri and 



P. Kbaivna, iliiqa Ivberi. 

four otliers. 

Sidhwan, 

P 



P. GhuugWina. 

Ps, Uaikot and Hatur. 

s ^ 



P. PakhowsU 




T\ Khaniia, ibiqas Isrn 

tla<|a Maloutl. 




and KdEaiiDa, 

Ibkja Jaugal 



Ibljpvit ... 

Whole Tahsil 

None. 

None. 


Lobaiifi.,, 

Ditto. 

Whole Tahsil 

Ditto. 

1 

V. 

! Sfiini ... 

Ditto. 

None. 

Ditto. 


(fu tin? above I’, stamls lof Pargana). 


Tliia arrangeinent gives thirty-four Codes of Tribal Custom. 


334. When the agricultural population liad been arranged in 

the manner described above bv tribes or sub- 
MeUw.l ol attestation. r j i i “ .. 

divisions into manageahlo groups, representa- 
tives were selected for every village or portion of a village belonging 
to each group. Tlie Lambardars wore iucluded, and to them were 
added others who were known as leading men amongst the co-sbarers. 
A Dejuity Sii))erint,oiident was then put in charge of the work for 
each group. He ftrst proceeded to search tlie shajrah nasah, or 
pedigree table, of each village, and to note all instances of inheritance^ 
transfer, &e., that appeared likely to be useful in the attestation. The 
representatives of each group were then called on a date fixed ; and 
the questions carefully explained to them. Their answers were taken 
down with sucli instances as they could give ; and were attested in 
detail either by the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer or by me, the 
work of recording and attesting tlie answers taking two or three days 
for each group. I had inteuded to do the whole of the attestation 
myself, and completed it for more than half of the District ; but 
press of other work compelled me to leave the rest to the Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer, and to content myself with checking the 
records after their completion. 
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335* Tlie quesliona were taken from Mr. Tupper's work on 
The questions; and the ‘^Punjab Customary Law/’ Vol. HI, Part I, 
nuinnor in which they were with a few alterations which were nocosaary to 
received. make them suit the capacity?' or the require- 

ments of the people. Tlio representatives evinced the ufroatest interest 
in the wimle proceeding's, and discussed each question in a manner 
tlrat showed tliem to he fully alive to the importance of the inquiry 
and anxious that tlieir customs should he faithfully recorded. Thero 
was sel'loui any diversity of opinion as to what answers should be 
^iven ; and, where instances of dissent occurred, they were almost 
always founded on some |>ersonal interest, the olijeotor having a case 
of his own which would not fit in with what the representatives wero 
auxiotis to have deelared (o be the cnsioin. There was found to 
be diversity of practice on Boino points ; but the almost perfect 
unanimity as to what the rule ought to he was most striking* 


336. It is not noeessnry that I should enter into any general 
General reiriarks on on Tribal Custom, esjuamilly after the 

the subject, of custom- al)le and exhaustive treatment that the subject 
lu\s received in Mr. Wilson’s account of the 
customary law of the Sirsa district and iii the or.her volumes of the 
.series. All the more important points that have arisen in our inquiry 
are fullv considered in the following analysis, and little beyond the 
description that I have given of our proceedings is required by way of 
preface. 


There iire one or two points, lio we ver, to which I may usefull}' refer. 
l>m vr of ciisiom 1 h' t think that a mistaken view is still generally 
(M-)tnkiv too prev/dent amongst those entrusted with the ad- 

yoon : or in a wrong ministration of the I/ivv of what ought to constitute 
a valid tribal custom. It is usually considered by 
the Civil Courts, following ideas derived at first or second hand from 
English law, that such a custom is established if it fulfils the conditious 
requisite for all customs, ie.y is not contrary to law or morality, is cer- 
tain, &c., and if it is su|)[)orted by sulRcient number of precedents. It 
appears to me that it would be most dangerous in a country like the 
Fanjab, in wliich after all law and order have been established for only a 
generation, and of parts of which the resources are as yet only developing, 
to accept instances that occurred in an early stage and in a condition of 
society widely different from the present, and on tiiem to found a hard- 


and-fast rule to be applied to all oases tlrat may arise in the future. To 
do so would be to ignore, or rather to strangle, what is a|)tly termed the 
law-creating famlty of the people, which is tlieir only means of adapting 
a emstom to an altered condition of things. T'his is an element in all 


inquiries into custom that ouglit to be recognized and given full weight 
to. Against a rule which is once taken as established by the Courts 
there is apparently no remedy except legislation, however inapplicable 
the rule may have become ; and so much of the substantive civil law 
of tho country as conies vvM thin th^ scope of these inquiries into Tribal 
Custom will not, I. trust, be the subject of legislation for a very long 
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tinio. In seeking ]>roof of a tribal custoii) regard slioultl not be bad 
inereiy to the few ]>recedents, or the statements of the witnesses pro- 
duced in evidence by the parties ton particular case in which the ques- 
tion of the custom is in dispute, hut rather to tli(3 general expression 
of tlje tribal opinion at a time when, owing to tlie absence of disputes, 
this can l)o relied on ns unprejudiced* 1 was iiuich impressed with 
the })errect unanimity displa} ed by the representatives of some groups 
in rejecting what had been held by the Civil Courts of the District to 
be an (established eustoin on the force of tlie precedents which had 
actually occurred, but certainly were not a sutiicieut basis tor a rule. 

337. Tlic element for which allowance should be made in cudea- 
CuHtonjg innsi: nltor vouriug to derive ii rule of tribal custom from pre- 
vvitii <.‘]inn,!^e3 in the cedeuts is whether the state of society and the 
coiiditjoii oi .society. Conditions under which they occurred are such as 
to make the inslanees applicable to cases arisittg in the present tinio. 
The greatest divergence between the custom as held l>y our Civil Courts 
and the tribal o]>ini()n takes jdace in regard to interfcreiice with tlie 
utitural order <d‘ succession to property ii\ land. For instatU'O, before 
our annexatioJi of the Ludhiana district thirty years ago there was 
more than suflieient land for tlie wants of the agriciiltiiral population ; 
and each pr()pri(dor liad as much as ho could cultivate or was willing 
to iinderiiikc the responsibility of, for utuler our predecessors the bur- 
dens attached to the possession of land were heavy. Every proprietor 
had to |)rovide for tlie cultivation of his land and the payment of tlio 
Govei'nuu3nt revenue ; and, if he ha]>pened to be old and childless, 
he had to get some one to assist liini iii the cultivation, or even to un- 
dertake tlio whole res))oiisibility of proiwictorsliip. llis agnates had 
perliaps as much land as tliey could manage, and would declino to add 
more to it. TJiid(‘r tliCvSo circumstances the proprietor naturally turned 
to his wife’s relations, or to the family into which his sister or daughter 
had married ; and brouglit in, with tlie tacit consent of the agnates, some 
one who would take the place of a son. Tlie condition of things is now 
conqiletrdy changed. The scarcity of laud is, with the increase of 
population, making itself felt more and more, while property in laud 
lias acquired a clearly recognized and marketable value, which was 
quite unknown thirty years ago. The tribal feeling now is that a 
co-sliarer in a village lias but a life interest in hi.s share of the land that 
he inherits, and tliat he should not be permitted to do anything that will 
injure the rights of tlie reversioners. If the agricultural population liad 
their own way in (he matter, they would undoubtedly establish some- 
thing resembling a general law of entail; and, however objectionable 
restrictions on tlio power of a proprietor of land may be in principle, or 
wlion applied to large estates, I think that most officers who have a 
knowledge of wluit is now going on amongst the agricultural popu- 
lation would bo inclined to agree with me in thinking that such a law 
could not but operate for the good of the mass of the pe«a8antry- It is 
not necessary to pursue this subject further ; and all that I have said 
is merely intended to illustrate the divergence between tribal feelieg 
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as to wliat a custom shoiilil bo, and tlio view that is a[>t to be taken by 
tlio Civil Courts. 


In investigating a 
custom one should not 
look merely to inatance«, 
which may be cxccji. 
tioiis, but to the ex- 
pression of the iribal 
feeli mjs 


338* The method usually employed for soekiiif^ the proof of a ciia- 
tom appears to mo to bo founded on a confusion 
of ideas. Two parties come into court in a dispute 
relating, say, to tiio succesHioii of a dau^diter’s 
sou in prefereuee to colhdernls. The burden of 
proving the existence in a certain t ribe or got of a 
custom by which the daiigli tore's sou succeeds in 
preference to the agnates, wliieh is certainly treated by tlie Courts as a 
departure from the natural and ordinary law of inheritauco, is on the 
party alleging it; ami he is able to point to 12 or 20 instMiicos in whicli 
the succession has gone in this way. But suppose that heforo tlie dispute 
arose the wliole tribe were assembled and qnosiioncd ou this point. 
The answer would almost certainly bo that tlie instances quoted were 
mere exceptions to the rule of the tribe, and had no elfect , |)rol)al>ly 
because the succession had taken })lace with the consent of the agnates. 
I do not refer here to decisions of the Courts, where the point was 
actually disputed, because the validity of such decisions is really the 
question that I am now considering. On the other side of the case, 
wliat proof of the absence of a custom can he produced by the party 
denying it ? It may be known that in hundreds oi instances a 
daughter's son did not Succeed, or a proprietor did not make a gift 
of his lafid, because this was recognized as contrary to the cu.stoni of the 
tribe. But bow are such instances to be proved ? The be.st evirlenco 
against the e: istence of a custom should he re(*.ognizfui as consisting 
in the denial bv^ the leading men of the tribe or got of such a custom, 
and the repudiation of the instances quoted in support of it as 
execj)lions. 


339. I venture to hope that, whore a really good Code of Tribal 
Value ot tlio Tribal CustoiuH has been drawn up after careful 
Codes now aitostcd. attestati(.»n, it will bo fouml to supply the 

Civil Courts with a clear .statomonti of what is recognized by each 
tiibo or as the rule on most points that are likely to arise. If a 
custom has been vecordcKl as adinitte<l by^ the rc|)resentativa‘S of a 
tribe, or if it is denied, tlio instances of its existence being re|)udiatod 
or exceptions, there should be tlio strongest |)resumpt;ion in favour 
of such a 8tatem(M\t of the custom — a presumption not to be overcome 
otherwise than by overwhelming evidence that the statement is wrong*. ^ 
It should always be open to .show tliat a decision ot a Court on any 
such point was wrong, for I think I may say that such decisions (I 
speak, of course, of those by the subordinate Courts) are too often 
fouiuled ou insulRcieut data, and to follow them blindly, because they 
are decisions, would be to build up a custom on absolutely no foundation, 
oveiy fresiuieeision, though in itself, being taken as additionai 

evidence of the existence of the rule. The evidence of a custom is 
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too ofieu lookiHl lor in the District Record Office only, the last 
place i:u niy opinion to which resort should bo had. 

310. Of the manner in which customs alter to keep pace with 
Instance'^ of cuhtoin^? tlie chaii”;*in^ conditions of society instances 

nttcrhijj: with the progicos \YilI he foiiiul everywhere in the Codes. Thus 

ofsodcry. di.sintefjratiou of the family, the snhstitn- 

tion for it of the indivivlnaJ, and the breakin<^ down of the paternal 
authority will be seen iVoin such facts as the disappearance of the 
custom of Clmnda van(r’ succession, where the wives, and not Uie 
sons, were the imits. In the matter of inarria^-e, too, it is certain 
that tlie lii)orty of a jrrown-ii[) woman, or, at all events of a widow, to 
contract heiself will bo in time established, for I do not suppose 

that the Courts w'onld hold that the marriage of a widow celehrated 

with the usual ceremonies would be invalid, or the offspring of sneli 
a union illegitimate, becaniso the consent of the deceased husband’s 
heirs had not been obtained ; but before our rule began such indepou- 
donee on the part of a woman could not have been imagined. 

341. There are other points on wliich much might bo written, 
Neglect of the Maho sucb for example as the complete 8n))e»‘session 

medan and Hindu law, of the Mahornedan law wherever land is 
concerned. The Mahornedan latid-owuers, wdth the exception of the 
Awdns, are all converts from the Hindu religion ; and even amongst 
the Awdns no attention is paid to the rules of inheritance prescribed 
by the Sharah, where tlie succession is to laud. The lliiula law is 
e(|un!ly neglected, and the soil appears to impose its own laws on all 
classes , alike. 

342. It will be seen that no clear distinction is maintained in 
No cloar (lisiiaciion fk(3 Codes between ancestral and acquired 

maiataincid oei\v<.;eji aiices- property. All agricult urist has a right to do 
tiid and aajuiiod wliiit ho chooses witii moveable property of all 

isorts ; but the limit to his power of disposal extends to all immove- 
ables. In iriithjlbo idea of acquiring lauded propert}^ otherwise than 
by a grant of waste or by inlieritance is enlirely a growth of onr 
rule, really of the last 15 or 20 years. The acquisition of land by 
purchase is now not luicoinmon, amongst tlie Jats at all events; but 
no distinction between this and inherited property in land is recog- 
nized, and the rules of succession, restriction on alienation, &c., would 
apparently apply to both alike. The idea, perhaps, is that such property 
is acquired by means of the ancestral j>roporty ; but, at all oveutSj 
the uus\vers to the questions showed no tendency to exclude it from the 
accepted tribal rules. 

343. Ido not give an abstract of the Tribal Custom, because I 
No sepurato abstract of hope that the Analysis will be found sufficient- 

the Customary Law made, ly condensed for all purposes ; and an abstract 
would be merely a repetition of what will be found in the following 
paragraphs. 
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ANALYSIS OP THE CODES OP TRIBAL CUSTOM. 


Section L— FAMILY AND TRIBAL CONNECTION, 

34j4. Qibestion 1. — Are any persons considered to be reXatiom 
1 X- (ivdrisdn) besides those ivho are dmce/nded 
(mdrudn) besides the ag- comirion aricestor ? Are ally of the wyes 

mites : the wife’s kiadted / kindred considered to he relations (^wdrisdn) 

of {\) the kmhand, (2) the hnsband's relatives 

or children ? 

AU tribes are agreed that only agnates are ineliiiled in the tenn 
{wd 7 nsan)) and that none of the wifes kindred are to be so designated^ 
this answer being of course suggested by the word tvdris^ which was 
used in the question and really means heirs/’ A man s own relations and 
those of liis wife are culled sdk, wliich word includes both relations and 
connections by marriage ; and relationship issaktri A wife^s relations are 
specially known as sao7^e ; and I need not detail tiio several i>artieular 
names of tliein, which will bo (bund in any dictionary. This first question 
is a general one, not intended to elicit a statement of any custom ; but I 
would note that Mahomodaus and Hindus alike repudiated the idea of a 
wife^s relations having any sort of status in her hnsband^s family, 

345 . QmsUon 2 , — Explain yon/r system of reckoniny generations. 

Tlie aystora oE reckoning By haw niany generations are the following 
generatioiH, persons 8(ud bj he to the person whose 

relatives are to he veehoned ? (1) Brother^ <be. 

The reckoning is (3very\vh.ere by generations as distinguislied from 
degrees ; but the matter is of no practical importance in connection with 
the devobition of property. In k<30ping tlio sulak% or time of inirification, 
it is usual amongst Hindus to iuc!ud(3 as relations those descended from 
a common ancestor up to a certain generation. Borne of the answers 
gave a method of caloulatiou similar to that noted by Mr. Wilson in 
Sirsa, reckoning the number of generations btick to the common ancestor. 
Thus ail uncle or a grand-uncle and all his descendants are in a sense 
said to be in the same degree of relationship ; but I think that this was 
an invention made to suit the question. Brother, cousin, &c.) are 
generally spoken of as in the same geu«rafcioii ; father, uncle, soiij nephew^ 
as ill the second ; grandfather, grand-uncle, grandson^ &c., as in the third. 
The remaining questions of this Section in Punjab Customary Law/’ 
VoL HI, are intended to elicit answers descriptive of the constitu- 
tion of the family and of the tribe; and information on those points will 
bo found in sufficient detail, I trust, in the previous chapters of the 
Report. 

Section II.— BETROTHAL. 

The age at wliich bciro- 346 . Question^. — At what age can heir 0 - 
that takes place. fJml fake place ? 

Botroilial can take place at any age — the answer given by all tribes. 
A betrotlial i.s an alliance between two families. In the pure form (ptm)^ 
in ^vhich there is uo inoiioy consideration, the ceremony takes place 
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ivboi) tlio parties nre not more than five or years of age, and the 
same is tlie case M’hen an exchange (rn<a mta) of betrothal is eflected. 
Where money is paid tlie parties, especially amongst the Jats,are often 
much older; and, where they are grown up, marriage follows very 
shortly after betrothal. 

847. Qucdion 4. — TfV^o hm the pmrer of making the contract of 
Wlio lifts Uie yimv.r of hetrothal, and 'whose consent is necessary ? Is 
betrothal, t]f ai of tlw parties required ? 

The consent of the parents or, if the father is dead, of the guardian, is 
necessary in ail cases on the side of the girl ; and also on that of the boy 
if be is a minor. If the boy is of age, he can contract a betrothal, 
wliether his lather is alive or not. Perhaps the original custom should 
be staled more strictly than this by saying that the betrothal is arrange^d 
between the families on both sides. But, as the family breaks up and the 
paternal authority loses its force, the son would assert his right of acting 
ibr himself ivhcn of age. One or two cases were quoted amongst the 
Eajpuisand oilier Mahomedan tribes in which a grown-up girl had con- 
tracted a marriage without consent of her parents. Of course such action 
was not admitted as lawful by the representatives of (he tribes ; but, if 
the marriage ceremony had been duly performed by a jniest and con- 
summation had followed, I do not think that a Court of Law could 
xmdo it. The right of guardianship in the matter of betrothal will 
be found discussed under question No. 26, 

348. Question 5 , — Describe the famiaXities observed on the 
F()rTnnij tics of betrothal: occamon of a betrofhaL By tvhat formality 
Hindu ijiun. contracts, tJw contract become hitukng ? 

In paragrnplis 77 — 79 some account has been given of the ceremonies 
attending betrothal. Wlicro amongst tlie Hindu Jats the betrothal is 
pnv, or ^Yithont consideration (tlie only pure Ibrm including the valfa 
saiia or reciprocatiem of betroilnd), action is taken by \\\o ff rVs parents, 
who seavcli for a suitable match. On llnding one they send their Ugis, 
or go-betwcons, gem^rally the priest and barber {naie)^ sonie- 

times with others (jhtnrcar, when the lumily is one of position, 

bearing presents to the houso of the family selected, Tlio presents 
consist of a sum of money (varying from 1 to 21 nwliars)^ sugar or 
dates hnisrij c/viJidra, &c.) iVoin 5^ to 11 seeVvS (kacha vvciglit). When 
the Idgis arrive at the boy’s house his relations and the neighbours are 
called together, the boy is scafed on a chair, and the money and sweets 
are put into his lap by the Idyls^ and a little of the latter into his mouth 
(all such presents are called sl/ayan or of good omen”). Tlie boy 
then salutes the assembled people; and after that his parents divide 
sugar amongst them. The father of the boy presents some money 
to the Idgis to betaken back to the girPs parents — no amount is 
specified, but it may bo rupees or mohars. The Idgis take of this 
as much as they have been told by tho girl's parents to accept, 
generally one or two rupees only, returning IIks rest. Tho Idgis also 
get something for themselves; and then return to the girl’s parents. 
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The Garewals and other liitrh gots of Hindu Jats profess to regard 
Wlii;i‘c rauney is takeu the taking’ of a consideration for a gii’l as a 
for the match, gj„ ; ijnj, there are not many families in any 

of the gots that refrain from doing it now-a-days. Where money is 
taken the girl is the commodity to he sold ; and the hoy's ]>eople 
begin. No Ugh are sent by tbcm ; but the hoy’s father or some near 
relation with one or two others go to the girl’s house and a bargain 
is struck. The price is said to luive been in former times Rs. 40 at the 
time of betrothal, and Rs. 80 afterwards, .at the time of marriage ; hiit as 
much as Rs. 500 is notat all an uncommon price now. W’hen the bargain 
has been struck the girl’s parents send their Ingis, or generally one 
mail {naie), to the boy’s house, aud ceremonies similar to those de- 
scribed above arc performed. 

The Lobauas and Saiuis have similar ceremonies to the Jats; and 
tbeir betrothals are almost invariably for 
money. It is said that the boy’s people must 
send after the ceremony a present of clothes aud jewelry to the girl. 

The ceremonies observed by all Rajimts, Hindu and Mahomedan, 
are the same, and ditfer bn|^ little from those 
of the Hindu Jats, except t’iat money is never 
taken in this tribe for a betrothal. The girl’s people send to the boy’s 
a present of a few rupees, a ring, clothes and sweets in charge of the 
htgis, who are generally three or four in number, a Brahmin 
(parohit), ndie, mh'dsi, jidnwar, ehamdr. The employment of the 
Brahmin by the Mahomedan Rajputs is remarkable; and also the use 
of the ring, which wo find, too, amongst the Sain is, W’^lien the Idgis 
reach the hoy’s house the same ceremonies are performed as in the 
ea.se of the Hiiuln Jats, the ring being put on the boy’s linger, tlic 
clothes and money into liis lap, and somo sweets into liis mouth, in 

The Qazi is sonie- 
ibill is asked and 


Other Hindus. 


the presence of ins relations and the neighbour.s. 
times called to give greater formality, and the ijdb (p 


answered. 


Amongst the Mahomedan Jats the ceremonies described above are 
iterformed when the parties have made up their 
Other MaliomecLan tribes. i,etrotb.al ; the ndie of the girl’s 

1 ) 00 |> 1 (; comes to the boy’s house with oue rupee and sii^ar, and prof^ents 
thorn to him in the presence of the rehitious and friends, sometimes 
stainiiiij his hands with rnahndi The people assembled aro ted’ with 
sweets, and a present is sometimes sent hack to the girl’s house. The 
liujputs and Jats, being converts^ luve retained their Hindu customs 
almost in their entirety. 

Amonpfst tlie Mahomedan Gnjars, Araiens and Donrars, tlm father 
and a few relations, or the relations alone, protothe^irFs house, an arrange- 
ment having been made bedorehand, and give presents of sweets^ elothes, 
&c., for her. The Qazi iS called, and the ijdl) qahtU asked and answered by 
the parties making the contract. The boy^s relations are fed and 
dismissed, usually with a present of clothes {khes^ On their 

arrival at their own homo they distribute sugar to their relations in 
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token of Uie betrothal. Ainonost the A wans it is the enstom for the 
boy^s people to go to the girl’s house. The betrolhal is agreed to, 
and in token of it the girl’s people give a piece of cloth (ciilled reza) 
to the boy’s, who distribute a small sum amongst the Idffis of the 
girl^s peo])le ; and on their return to their own village divide sugar 
amongst their friends. The priest is not culled. 

As to the question of which of tho ceremonies make the betrothal 
By what lorm.ality does Contract binding, it may be said that in the 

the betrothal become bimi- case of the Hindu Jats the betrothal is com- 

ploted when the sweets and other presents 
broufjht from the girPs house are handed over to the boy before his 

relations by the Idyis of the girl’s people. Wliere the l>oy’s people go 

to the girl's house they merely strike the bargain and pay some of 
the j)rice. The Id^is of the girl then go, as in the other case, to the 
house of tiio boy and complete the Ix^trotlial by the usual ceremonies. 
The payment of part of the price agreed, where a consideration h taken, 
would only complete the agreement to betroth, not the betrothal. 
Amongst the other tribes, too, no particular |)art of the ceremony 
ayipears to be essential, like walking round the sacred fire in the 
Hindu marriage. The formalities observed in a )>etrothal are merely 
tliecxpression of an agreement between the two families an<l the annoiince- 
mont of this to tho world, and religion has no part them. 


349 . Question 6 . — Is a man v)ho has contracted a betrothal 
Priority in Ixarothal entitled to niuvr// another ivife before he 
entitling* to priority of. onavrics her to adiorn he uyts jirst bet 
marriage. priority ill bctrolkal entitle the girl 

to priority in marriage ? 

All tribes except the Mahomedan Raj|>uts of Jagnion, who are 
of tho Manj qot^ are agreed tliat priority of betrotlud entitles to 
priority of marriage; and that, it the boy is married to another 
girl first, the girF.s jiarents have tlie option of breaking oil the 
betrothal; but amongst all the Hindu tribe.s, where a brother ora 
cousin has left a widow, llie bo}’ may marry her by the karewa form of 
marriage in order ])reserve tin* honor of the iamily," without prejudice 
to his riglit in regard of tlie girl l)etrothed toJiim, Tho enstom of karewa 
will be discussed later, and it will be seen tliat a woman by marriage 
TirtuaJly becomes the property of the t'amily into wliicli she goes ; 
and it is recognized that, when she becomes a widow, some arrange- 
uieut must of necessity be made to get her auotiier Inisbaud in it. 


Kcasons for which a be- 
trothal may be annulled. 


350. Question 7 . — For what reasons can a 
betrothal he annulled t Is impotence or vnrnoralUy 
{bad chalani) a sujjxcieni ground for breaking 


The following are recognized by all tribes as sufficient reasons 
for breaking off a betrothal — leprosy, impotence, madness, blindness, 
becoming of change of religion, immorality on the part of tlie 

girl. If tlie boy bo of ago ho can refuse to complete the marriage ; 
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but tins ^vould roally be letting tlie girl^s people oft*. If the boy 
or girl turn out to bo of a low caste, it appears that the contract 
could bo annulled. Tiio inquiry on this point was not made from 
all tribes; but, if either party had made a niisrepresentaliou on tin's 
subject, I do not think that proof of a custom would be necessary. 
AH tribes are agreed that the above reasons are sufficient for l>reaking 
off a betrothal, and many instances of each cause were given. It 
would not appear that the bodily infirmity must necessarily liave 
developed after tbe betrothal, though I suppose tliat, if it were proved 
that tbe party had full knowledge of the infirmity to wbich it after- 
wards objected, the reason would not be considered snllicient by a 
Court of Law. The Jats appear to consider it tbe pro|)or thing, in 
the case of the boy dying or becomiiig physically unlit, tliat tbe girl 
should, if possible, be married to his brother, ix. inside the family ; but 
there is nothing resembling a positive custom that could be enforced, 
only a feelmg^ wliicli will be found to have its origin in most cases 
in tlio fact of money having been paid for the girl, 

351. Qicestwri 8 . — If the betrothal he anmiMed at the instance 
What tnay T)c Oixs 'piivtg ‘IS that I^actg licOfle J^ov the 

oil lutcouut of breach of expenses. Sc., or not ? 
betrothal. 

As pointed out before the advantages derived fi'om the betrotlial 
are all on the boy’s side, and all tribes agree that an action for br(*a(‘h 
of tlu) cont.rjujt would lie as a matter of course where tbe gii Ts pi oplo 
broke oft* witliout sufficiout cause. A few tribes or groups also reciu'ded 
the view that damages would bo recovered by the girl’s family from 
tlie bo}'’s fur a breach without good reasou ; but insiaruH\s to sii|)port 
this are not given, and it is said that the girl’s pe(>i>!e would not 
think of sviing. The question of damages is after all searcely one to 
l>e decided by custom, which can define what conslituies a proper 
contract of betrotlial, and the grounds on wliicb sucli contract can 
he annulled by either party. Suits on the part of the gir^s people 
arc unknown ; but that would not prevent a Court of Law from 
consiileritig vvliethor in any particular case they ^^erc entitled to 
damages. 

Tho question (No. 6) in Vol. Ill of ruujab Customary Law’^ 
as to the repayment of expenses in case of a breach for good reasou 
was not asked ; as this, too, is a point ratlier of positive law than 
of custom. 


Section III.— MARRIAGE. 


Defrrees of rolatiorisbip 
prohibited for in.T.iTiag 


352. Qiieslion 9. — Within uliat degrecB 
of relationship is ov/irriage lauftd 


Amongst all tlie Hindu tribes (Jat, Saini, Lobfina, Rajput) marriage 
with a girl belonging to the usual four gols is proliibited — (1) the boy^s 
own, (2) his mother^s, (3) his father’s mother s, and (1) his mother’s 
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mothers. Amongst Mjihomcihuis a man may not marry within tlio 
degrees forbidden by Muboittedaii law (Ibiirteeu in number), which 
1 need not enumeiate. 


Physical ilefects anniill- 


353. Question 1 0. — What physical defects are mficumt for annul- 
nient of marriaye Are idiotcy or Iwnaey, 
impotence or m/aUlatioa, sttficient causes t 
Is any distinction ^tnade if the party seeking 
annuhmnt knew of the defect at the tirne of marvmye or if the defect 
hive arisen suhsequerUky / 


The Raj|)uis (Hindu and Maliomedaii) and Hindu Jats of the 
Garewdl got say that a marriage cannot bo aniuillcd for any of these 
reasons; and no instances of anniiliiient ainomrst them are forth- 
coming. It mast bo reineinbered that the iudissoliiblo nature of the 
contract and the iieneral strictness in the matter of inarriairo are 
what tlio Riijpats rely on to maintain their purity of descent ; and 
the Garewals, too, being of the highest standing amongst Jats, and 
calling theuisolves Raji)uts in origin, try to prevent any laxuess. 
Amongst the othor tribes lunacy or idiotcy, leprosy, tnutilation are 
agreed to be good grounds for annulment; and instances are given 
to sliow tiiis from all sections and localities. No other defects are 
admitted, althougli the word impotence ai)pears in some of the answers, 
by mistake I should think, as a case of anuulineut for this cause has 
never oec;urr(xl as far as I can learn. The Hindu Jats generally 
think, as might be expected, that the woman, when freed from her 
husbaad for any of the above causes, must co»itiuu(3 in the family, 
and marry his brother, Ac. by kareum ; but I do not thiuk tliat there is 
anything amounting to a custom that could be enforced on this point ; 
or that the Courts would declare void her marriage to a stranger. 


354. Question 

Marriage ontsidc of tlie 
tribe or reiijriou. 


II . — Ihtvjcen ivhat tribes is marriooe brnful, 
(Hid helwecn people of vdat reliy ions t Is 
there a ny oilier cause invedidut iny a mar- 

rifjye / 


All Hindus state that a man may marry a virgin of liis own tribe 
(qaum) only ; but in a karewa marriage many sections say that a 
widow of any other Hindu trii)e may be tak('n. Hindu Uaj|)nl;s and 
Alahomedan Raj[)iits, Dogars, Araiens say that any marriage out of the 
tribe is unlawful. Tlie Awams, who go more by the Malioiuedan law 
than any otlier tribe, and the Alahomedan Qujars^rccord that one of them 
may iinirry any woman of tlieir own religion. Alany instances are 
given of Hindu Jats marrying widows of otlier Hindu tribes and 
the offspring being considered legitimate. Tiiis is another of the 
points on which the vstrictuess of the old cuvstom is not likely to with- 
stand long the inroads made by the progress of society* I very 
much doubt if, even {unongst the Rajputs, the offspring of a marriage, 
otherwise properly contracted, with a woman not belonging to tlie 
tribe would be considered by the Courts not entitled to inherit. At 
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present tlie fenr of exclusion from the hroihorhood appears to bo a 
sufficient deterrent from such unions, but it is im])robal)ie that this 
ill retain its force for ever. However lon^ the social punishment 

^‘<‘111 continue to be a restraint amongst other tribes and sections of 

Hindu Jats, I do not think tiiat the Courts could even now 
declare such ofl'spriuo tt) bo illegitimate. 

3f)5. Qwsfiorh 1 2 . — May a man marry his v.:lfes sister diiriny 
Relations of tho wife Ufetjme of the former; m\(l with what vela- 

With whom niariiage is tions of hos wtje is marriage nrilawjul ? 
probibited. ^ mjiriy liis wife’s sister whe- 

tlver the former is alive or dead ; but lie may not marry his wife’s 
(1) mother’s sister, (2) father’s sister, (d) sister’s dau^j^hter, (4) 

brother’s daufrhter, and, of course, wife’s mother (all Hindus). All 
ilia Mahomed an tribes are bound by the Mahomedau law on 

litis point; and a man may not marry his wife’s sister so long 

as the former is alive, nor may he marry any of her near relations. 
But, wlien the wife dies, the connection with the family is con- 
sidered as broken ; and a man may certainly marry the sister, and 
a])parcntly any of tho otlier near relations. 

ne-ainrri.;:i<re with ^ 35(3. Qaestion Vd. — a man Jicis divorced 
a divovjtxl wife. Jvis wife can he re-raarry her ? 

If a Hindu has turned his wife out of doors for immora- 
lity, ho may take her back as his wife, unless slie has changed 
her religion ; but there is no recognized form of divorce amongst 
Hindus. 

The Maliomodan tribes are bound by the Mahomedan Jaw, 
whicli tlie village (^a/d interprets to them ; but in the Mahomedau 
Kajput tribe a divorced woman is never taken back. 

357. Question Id . — dre the degrees prohibited by consanguinity 
prohibited also by fosterage 

^ A man may not marry his foster mother, or 
any one descended from her (all tribes). This is the only re- 
striction. 

Number of wives. l^.—Hoto many wms are 

allowed ? 

Amongst Hindus there is no legal limit to the number of 
wives, except that it is said to bo unlawful for Lobaua to have more 
than four ; and tliis is the number fixed by Mahomedan Jaw for all 
Mahomedaus. An ordinary Hindu Jat could not afford a second wife; 
and it is not usual to take one, unless a brotiier’s w'idow, or where 
tho man is pretty well oft' and has no male offspring by his 
first wife. Well-to-do Jats, Sardars and men of good family, very 
generally marry two or three wives. 

Age at which marri- 359. Question 16. — At what age does mrri^ 
ago takes place. age take place ? 

Marriage takes place at any age between 5 and 20 j but there 
is no restriction to even these limits. In good Hindu families infant 
marriages are more common than amongst the ordinary agricultural 
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population ; but I have known cases of Rajputs keepinor their 
ilaiitrhters till even 80 years of ajje because a suitable luateh could 
not be found. Where the jrirl has not attained tlio age of pubert^ 
slio remains in lier parent s bouse after marriage till she does so, and 
then nuule over to her husband^s j»eople (midildtoa). Amongst ordinal 
agriculturists the girl is generally of a good ago when inarrioJ, 
and the vmiddfva follows soon after marriage. Tlie question 
vv«as not raised of whether a iniikldtm could bo forced belhre the 
girl liad attained the ago of puberty; but I sliould think that a 
Court w'onlil refuse, on grounds of morality, to make her over to 
her husband before slie had reached this* 


SCO. Qiu^Mion 17. — Whose consent h necessary to the validity 
Whose consent, is nc- ^iyinrria<je—{\) when hath 'pnilles are, under 
pessary for a valid mar- oeje ; (2) wh en eiiher is of age ? (Jan a wonum con- 
tract a legal marriage tviihout the consent 

of her g v a rdia.n ? 

Tliis question relates to first marriages only ; and all tribes 
are agreed t.liat a girl cannot contract a lawful marriage with- 
out the consent of lier guardians, whether she be grown up or not. 
The only dissent was by one of the Awans, who gave inslanees 
in wliicli grown-up girls had contracted marriages which were 
upheld by the Courts. Custom notwithstanding, I think that 
wo are hound to come to IhiM that a marriage with a grown-up 
girl, (’elehrated and consurnmated, must be re(a)gni/a.H] by the (Jourts. 
Where the boy is of age he can contract a valid marriage, as he can 
a betrothal, of his own accord. 


CeroTnoTiios of marriapo ; 
which of them makes the 
imiou binding. 


3t)l, Question 18. — With what ceremonies 
is a marriage eeleJjrated and what ceremony makes 
the union binding ? 


In paragraphs 78 and 79 I liave given a brief account of the ceremo- 
nies observed by Hindus aud Mahomedans, and I need not repeat it 
here. It is the pliera^ or walking together round the fire, while tho 
Brahmin repeats tlie marriage mantavs that constitnte.s the actual 
ceremony in a Iliiulu marriage (with a virgin), the oilier observances 
being merely part of the wedding celebration. Amongst Mahomedans 
the Tiiariiage is celebrated according to Mahomedan law by the priest ; 
aud the reading of the nikah, or service, makes the marriage binding. 
Of the whole question of karewa, or w idow marriages, an account will 
be found further ou in this section (Question 24). 

362. Question 19. — [Ipo7i what grounds may a woman he divorced^ 

r. , V . 1 Jhs change of religion a suMcient reason? May 

Gronnds on which a wo- ^ t u j k i • -r -ai ± • ■ 

man may be divorced. * hnsband avcorce kis tcije without assigning any 

cause ? 

A Hindu may turn his wife out of doors for immorality or change 
of religioUj hut for uo other reason ; and, if he does so, she ceases to be 
his wife. A Hindu marriage is uorainally iudissolulle, aiul there isij 
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ilierefore, no rooognizod form of divorce. Some of the Hindu Jatssuid 
that a mnn should luive witnesses when he expels his wife. The Miiho* 
medans follow the Mahoinedan law on this poiTit; and a woman may 
tiominally bo divorced without cause assigned, subject to the payment of 
the dower {inefiT). Amongst Mahomedau luljputs a woman divorced 
without cause is said to he entitled to maintenance ; but no instaneea 
this are given^ and all tribes agree in re]>rohating sucli a divorce. 
Public opinion prevents the strict Mahomedau law from producing 
hardship in this respect. 

363. Quesiioix 20, — What are the formaUties atiendinc^ divorce? 

h there any distinction betioeen ialdn and 
Formalities of divorce. tymla f 

Divorce is given by Maliomedans according to the Mahomedau law, 
and khula appears to bo unknown amongst the eominou pco|)le. As 
to Hindus, the answer has been given under tlie preceding question. 


864, Questional, — lias the divorced wife 
against l/cr f » agaiust her hmhand for mainienmee? 

]j she be divorced for adultery f 

The answer to tliis has already been given under No. 19. A Hindu 
womiMij unless turned out for adultery or elmnge of religion, would 
liave a claim against lier luisband for mainrenance, unless, of course, she 
married some one else, Maliomedans appear to follow tlio Mahome- 
dan law in this point; and the divorced woman is entitl(!S to her 
dower. Tliero is some disngreeimmt as to whether the woman gets 
lier dower when divorced for good reason; but I should think that 
the Mahomedau law would decide in this, as it does in oth(3r matters 
not connected with property in land. At all events there ivS nothing 
of the natiiro of a tribal or local custom on the point. If a dispute 
should arise it would be decided by reference to the village priest 
{mullah) ; or, if tlie parties resorted to the Civil Courts, according to 
recognized interpret aliou of the Mahomedau law. 


Divorce by the wife 


365. Question 22 . — On what grounds has the 
wife right to claim release from the marriage tie ? 

See question 10. Change of religion or the bodily infirmities or 
injuries mentioned tlune are good grounds ; but the Rajputs say that 
a woman cannot bo released for any^ reason. 


866. Question 23 . — What is dower and vjhen does it become due ? 

When the marriage is celebrated or on the death 
of the husband or on divorce ? If the tvife is 
divorced for adultery is she entitled to doiver ? 

Dower (mehr) is known timongst the Maliomedans only. By the 
Law {Sharah) the amount of dower is Rs. 32-4; but a higher sum may 
be fixed. The recorded custom as to payment varies slightly in the 
various tribes ; but as a tact the claim is almost iu variably given up 
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hy tlie woman (hlbadena). It* a dispute arose^ the jwties would agree 
to alddo by the Mahoiuedau law ; !)ut a dispute is likely to arise 
only in the event of a divorce, wliicli is an mmsnal occiirrenee. It 
has generally been recorded that halt’ of the dower {prompt) is due 
at the tinio of rnaniage, and the rest may bo demanded at any time; 
but l>oth are usually given uj) by the wife at the time of marriage. 
In this matter of dower also tlioro is no local or tribal custom ; nor, 
from the nature of tlie sul)ject, was one to bo cxi)ected. 


Kdvnra or widow mar- 
riage. 


3(>7. Question 24. — Describe the customs 
of kareivti^ chddar ddlna^ cfc. What is the dif- 
ference hetiveen such niarrixKjes and those of the 
ordinary kind? 


The Hindus call the re-marriage of a widow harewa Olie cere- 
uiony being chddar ddlna); and it is practised hy all th(3 agricultural 
tribes except the IJajputs. There is, of course, no hetroiiial ; and the 
ceremony is of the sim|)lest description. The p/umi is not performed ; 
but the pdda, or juaest, worships the chaunk as in a first marriag’e, the 
])nrties being seated side by side in the ])resence of the relations and 
neiglihours. The priest makes the parties^ heads touch, ties some part 
of tiieir clothes together by a knot, and places a chddar over them both. 
Sweets (gur, shakar^ &c.) are distributed amongst those present in 
honour of the event. 


I have already remarked that a betrothal is really a contract 
between families ; and that, when money ispaid Ibr a girl, she hecomes 
in a way The property {haq) of the iamily into which she has been 
betrothed. Where she has been actually married tliero is a still strong- 
er feeling that she belongs to the family of her Imshand, wliotlier tlie 
rnukldiva or making over has actually taken place or not. A brother 
or a first cousin of the deceased wmuld, if tlie girl were still lu her 
parent's house, take the rtudddeoa as a matter of course, for she has 
ceased to belong to her father’s family. Where tlie girl is under age 
there would bo no (jiiestion of her consent, and she would probably bo 
remarried by her [airents to the person selected by the other family. 
Where she is of full age, all the Hindu tribes agree that she cannot ho 
to marry her husband’s brotlier or cousin, and has the option of 
remaining a widow in his family ; but, if she marries any one, it should 
bo the brother or, failing him, some oilier member of the family. It is 
considered a great dishonour, apart from the pecuniary loss, for Jat 
widow to marry into a strange family ; but as to how far this can be 
said to be a custom which the Courts should enforce, it is not necessary 
for me to hazard an opinion. The tribal feeling is very strongly in 
favour of maintaining the power of the husband’s family over the 
action of the widow in this matter; while our Courts could scarcely 
refuse to recognize as valid a marriage contracted by a widow who 
was not a minor, although it had not the sanction of her husband’s 
relations. 

Of Mahomedans, the Rijputs do not allow remarriage of a 
widow or divorced woman; and the man who contracts such a inatriago 
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woulfl bo put out of caste. But the marriage, if c(3bM)rate(l acconlinif ti) 
the Mahoniodaii service, would api)arently be a I'erfectlj- ralid oue, for, 
as iu the oaso of marriaire out of the tribe, tbere are no cuns( (jncia'cs 
bo\oiid tlie social punishmont. Amongst all the oilier Maboiuedau 
tribes widow ituirria^es are [iraetised, and the widow does not ap|)areTii] y 
require anyone’s consent if she is of afje. There is no distinction 
bot.weeii the service on a first and a. second uian'ia;:^a> ; but the hardt^ or 
bridal procession, and ether celebrations are oir.itted iu tin* latter. 
Amc'ng'sL the Malioincdan fliijars if the husband lias left a brother, 
and tlie widow tnarrics some oilier person, tlio man she marries must 
pay to tlie first husband’s faiuily a flue of Its, 150 to 200, or <j^ive a girl 
iu marriage* (/ e/n). Tliis custom lias been recognized by ihe Courts. Iu 
(be other MabonuMlau tribes it is usual for the widow to many a 
brollier or near ladatiou of tlio deceased husband; but triere does not 
apj)oar to bo a positive custom on the point. 


368. Qiiesllon 25. — Where the marrvufe cevejnovjf //a.s v,oL hee-n per’- 


Can mere cohalvilat ion 
(‘oiisliintc a vali<l raiuTifigo. 


for rncul does the coh(ddUilion oj a man and woman 
constUute a marriage ? 

Amongst all AlahomeJan tribes the nikah or 


marriage service is necessary for a legitimate maniage. Amongst ihe 
Hindus Onweis a daily increasing laxity in the mat ter of t he wiiiow mar- 
riage, as 1 iiavo noticed in |>aragraph 78 of tin? Keport ; and 1 am inclined 
to think that in all tin} Hindu agricultural tribes (excej)t the Iviljiuibs) 
cohahitatiom or living togetlier as man and wife without any ceremony, 
would constiiute a legitimate marriage, so tar as the issue of smdi a union 


is <'onceriied. Such cohal>itatiou is still openly repnd)aied, just as the 
taking of money for a girl is; and under native rule the omission of the 
oeremony was (and still is, I lielievo) punishetl witli a fiine, perhaps in 
tile iiitea'cst of the pri(‘stly class : but very few of the tribes or go/s would 
go the length of saying that the issue of such a union would he iilegitiinate. 


Wiicn the husband dies, the widow may take her place in ilic house of 
one of the brotliei’s (dewar or Jet) ns a ivlfe of the hroiher without anv 
eereuiouy ; or, in the ease of the marriage, but not the rnnklawa, liaving 
taken [dace, tlie bi’otber may go and bring the widow home in the same 
manner as the deceased would have done. The only section of the Hindu 
agrieultuvisis who dissented from these conclusions were the GarcwiU 
Juts, two sets of Jats of miscellaneous gois in Samrala, and the Lohauas. 
Some others recorded tliat, unless in the case of the Imsliand’s bnu.lier, the 
ceremony was necessaiy. J;?ut I doubt if these statements would have 
any great elieet than an expression of the feeling of the tribe or got. In 
the case of tin? Garewal Jats and the Lobunas, living with a woman not 
united ly \hoi chddar ddlna ceremony would probably i>ut ilie man out of 
caste {haradari se khdrif) ; but I do not tliink tbat ev<m liere the status 
of the offiqu'iug would be affected by the omission of such a very loose 
ceremony. Among the Jats generally, if a Tuaii takes a woman to live 
u'itli liim as liis wife, even if she is of another tribe, tlie offspring 
would apparentlv be legitimate ; and this has hecn recognized by the 
Courts in many (a>e?. 


20 
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Section IV.-GUARDIANSHIP AND MINORITY. 
369. Question 26. 


Who is (entitled to the 
P’u:ii(iian.shi[) of ii luLiior ; 
ilui coiil rol of tlie Inod and 
live ])o\vcr of bctrotiial i 


-Upon xclioin does the guardianship of a minor 
devolve where there are a brother and a Mother ? 
And if there is nekhcry who has the right of 
betrothing a female minor ? 

Arnonofst tho Hindus the mother is in all 
onses (except if she be nnoliasp', some gofs ol’ 
Jilts have added) entitled to the guardians])!]) ot‘ the person of the 
minor on the di^alli of the father. ICafainily be joint, a brother or 
brothers of deceased living with the mother and the minor son, tho 
ibrmer are entitled to the mana^l^einont of the minor’s in’operty ; 
but, if tho father w’as separated iVom his brothers (in iiroperty), 
the mother has the rii>'ht of mana<^oment also. If neither brother 
nor mothev survive, the nearest aj^nate is tlie Guardian. The mother 
cannot helroth a danolner without the consent of tho nearest relations 
of the father ; and some of the gois of Jats give tho people who liave 
the power of betrotiml in this order — grandfai Iier (deoea.scd^s father), 
brother, niicle, and after tliis the nearest of kin if ladated witliin seven 
generations. In this matter, liowever, tliere cannot be said to bo any 
certainty. The relations of the fatlun* are most likely to agree amongst 
themselves in the matter; and the only dispute that could widl arise is 
as to the mothcM'^s right to lietroth tlie girl. On this point all Hindus 
agree that slio must have thesaindion of her liusbamrs relations. The 
Maliomedan agricultural tribes follow the Hindus in this point. In one 
case ix iwev n Maliomedan Jats a betrothal contract made by tlie mother 
contrary to tho w'isli(‘s of the agnates was Bip^porled by the Courts ; but 
tlie decision was not accepted liy the tribe, and the instance is a solitary one. 

There are two pi.untsof importance in this matter of guariiiansliip 
{.1.) the management of the property, i.e. the land, of the minor : (2) 
the right ot Iietrotliing tho minor if a girl, d’he guardianship ol’ the 
person ot tlie minor is not considered of sucli consequence ajairt 
from those riglits ; and, as tho betrotfuil of a boy is a Jmhilif//, no claim 
could bo made in respect of ii. As to (1) tliere is tlie same strong 
ieeling about the guardianship as there is about tho right of tlie cliildless 
widows in the land (Questions d9“t2) ; and in fact the j>osition of the 
widow is virtualiv the same in both cases. The woman is a stranger to 
the family, belonging to a d idi wen t ryoiJ and village ; and it is taken for 
granted (wiili very good reason) that she will be under the influoice of 
her oiYU relations ; so that her guardiansliip or possession of tho 
property means that of her brothers or otlier relations, and the 
introduction of strangers. Where the deceased was living apart from 
Lis brothers, &o., the right of the widow^, wliether she have children or 
not, cannot bo denied ; but there is the strongest feeling that she must 
bo suliject to the influence and control of her husband^'s agnates. 

S70. Question 27 . — To ivhat extent, under vjhat conditions, 
Powers of tlie guardian for wliat pwrposes, can (fwardians alien- 

ovtr the iiroperty of the ate the property of their 'wards hy sale, ff ift 

or mortgaged 


minor. 
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The ri^ht to alienate moveablG property hjr tlio necessary oxpousoij 
of the ward is admitted by all tribes, provided that tlie near 
on boiiif; asked to do so, refuse to supply tho funds. In rcspoet of isu- 
inoveable property (tliat is land) the answers recorded do not aorce ; 
and show that, although the ])oople are clear as to what they should 
like to liavo declared the rule, a rcgailar custom cannot bo said to bo 
established. Tho answers arc almost entirely directed ai^ainst tho 
power of tlie widow nbr, if she is not tho solo iijaardiau, some of the 
at;(riiites would have the control, and no one would ho in a position to 
rjuestion his laVlit) ; and they are duo to the fiadiiig*, whicli I hiivo 
relcrred to under tho previous question, that she must naturally ho 
more snl)j(>ct to the influeneo of her ovvn kin than of her husbaiurs 
relations. Most tribes admit the rioditof temporary alienation in order 
to raise money for necessary expenses, if tlie near relation of tho lather 
refuse to meet them, the only objectors to this beinir w tow of ilio 
Jats (of JSamrala) and the Araions of Ludhiana, The power of sale 
is admitted by (lie same tribe in parts of tho Dist-riet and denietl by 
it in others ; and instances of sale are not forthcominif (only one is 
quoted). Necessaries are defined by the people as marriai^e and funeral 
expenses, debts of the lather, payment of Goverumont revouue, 
suitable maintenance of tho minor. 

On the whole, I tliink that the custom miglit be formulated as 
follows : That the father’s relations should jirovide the funds for the 
necessanj expenses of the minor ; but, on tlioir refusal or no;Tlecfc 
to do so, the i>’aardian has tlio power of absolutely aHenatin<; 
moveable proi)orty, and of temporarily alienating immoveable in 
order to raise enono:h money for this purpose. In the case (which may 
be considered almost impossible) of the ^niardiaii not beiiify able to 
raise funds on the morti^age of tlie land, he would |irobably have the 
right to scdl tho whole or a portion of it. What tho |)eopIo desire to 
guard against is almost invariably a collusive alienation by tho widow 
to some of her own ])eople ; and the strongest evidence should, I. think, 
be required by a Court (1) of the nocessily of the expenses; (2) of tho 
refusal of (lie father’s relations to sup|)ly tho funds; and (3J of the 
hona fides of tlie guardian, which w^oiild be evidenced by the actual 
receipt of the money for the bcaefit of the minor. Further, as money 
can always be raised on mortgi^ge, necessity for a [permanent alienation 
could scarcely be proved. 

Wbois ontitloi to the QuMionm.-~WI>o Uenlitkdto 

oustodjr o£ a loaniod custody of a married female ivhose father and 
wojuaji ? husband are edive / 

Under the lieivtl of iniu'ria<re reference has been made to the mukldwa^ 
ov making over of tVie giv\, wiiieiv usnaliy takes place when she has at- 
tained the age of puberty ; or, if slio is of that age when married, witliin 
afew months of tl>e marriage. As tong as tlio girl remains in her 
parent’s lions*}, the guardian is the person who would bo entitled to tlio 
guardianship if sbe were not married. When she is in her husband’s 
Iwtise, bo is the guardiuu, or lii.s parents, (fee., if he is a minor himself. 
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372. QvMtion 29. — IJ a rvidoir^ being thfi guardian of a minor 

ElTeet of re-marria-o remarry, 'will her guardianship cease? 

of a widow who is Will it revive Oil her becoming a vndovj 

guardian. f 

If.siite marry in her firnt luisband’s family (a brother, oonBin, 
&o.) lier riijlifc to < 4 'uaniianslu|) remains ; but slie loses it alto- 

oellier if she marries a stran^’er, ami it eatniot revive. It* (be 
ehilJ is an infant in arms, slie retains it till it is able to leave 

her (all tribes). 

373. Question 30. — Isa minor, ndiose father is dead, and 
Idability of a iiuiior 'teAo has wJwrifM his fathers property, liable 

for hid Oither's debts. for his fathers debts ? 

He is liable to the extent of the property inherited and no furtlier 
(all iribes), This question and several others g'ivou in Vol. HI’ 
of Punjab Gnsiomary Law” which I have omitted, are on matters de- 
cided by positive law rather than by custom. For inatanco, I do 
not think that any Court ’would maintain a custom declared by a tribe 
to the effect tliat the licir could take all his father’s pro))erfcy and 
repudiate bis father’s debts, 

374. Question 31. — Is a tvonian, ivheider minor or not, alvcays 
Id a womfin always under gnartluinshi]) ? Upon v.dioni does tiie. gna^^ 

under tvitehi-ge/ dianship of (1) an unniurried, (2) a married 

female.^ suecessivelii devolve ? 

The answer to this has atreadv been given in several places. 
A woman is always under guardianship — if married, of her bu.sband ; 
if unmarried, of her [>arcnts^ or of her natural guardians if she have no 
paren ts. 


Section V. -SUCCESSION, 

MALE LINEAL DESCENDANTS. 

375. Question d2, — If a man die leaving a 'widow or widows, 

The order o£ suoces- <Uuffhte)' or daughln'H, OroUier.s or 

sioil Vhvre tbeve are otlhcr relatives^ upon xchoni will the inheritance 
sons and wido'.vs, devolve '? 

The lieirs to the property of the deceased are Ids male lineal 
descendants. If a man die leaving soifa for their sons), and widows, 
u sonl(3SS widow will take (a wi<low’s right in) a vsharo equal to that 
of each of the sons, and the widow with sous will live with them, 
no separata share being assigned to her. Thus a man leaves a widow 
with three sons and another with no son ; the latter will have a life 
interest in one-fonrth of the property, and the former will depend 
for maintenance on her sons. But, wliere the custom of chunda valid 
is observed, tlie property is divided into as many shares as there 
are widows, and each widow or her sou.s get one share. The Hindu 
tJaU of Jagraon, the Awaiis and Hindu Rajputs do not allow tlio 
childless widow more than maintenance, whero there are sons of 
another wife. Daughters are entitled only to maiatenaueo, and have no 
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stutus as heirs, In paraofraph 34.1 1 have already romarki^d how eoinphdely 
the Mahomedau law has been superseded in tljo inatier of succession. 
Tfiere is really no difforenco between the customs of Hindus and 
of Miihomedans on most points. 


37(5. Question 33 . — If there be more sons than one wUl tlunf 

Propovty how sharod ^ Itrindple 

between sons ; uterine tlftJ tha tiliaren vcpulaled t 
do.sc(MU. {pafjraml and (I) is any reyard had. to uterine descent ? 
fhu/ida va/uL) ^ jlj fo the caste or tribe of the inother ? 

(Ill) to the age of the sons ? 

(I) . — The almost universal custom is to uoi:l(H5t uterine descent, 
and that each son (or his representatives) should take an e<jual share, 
tiiat is the pagvand custom prevails. The rule of chntKda vand^ 
under whiclii the ]>rop(U'ty was divided according to the number of 
Avives, the deseendants of each wife takiim one share, is clearly a 
l)arl>an)us and unjust one, and is fast disappeariuf^^ the common 
sense of the j)eop!o liavini'’ declared against it. In early times, wlicn 
land was plentif'nl ai\(l the ))aternal power was in full force, such a 
distribution was not likely to moot with mucli opposition ; but now 
wiih the orowin^ scarcity of laud the ri^dit of every son to am equal 
share iu his father's property is insisted on. This was the way in 
wlii(di most of the representatives of the tribes and goU put the 
matter to m<j wlieii questioned. .Even vvliore cases were (iiioted of chanda 
Viiiul succession, tlicso wore declai*ed to be instances of ai^ extinct atul 
not of a livino; custom. Some whole villages of most tribes still de- 
clared for ekund.a vand, ; and their statements have been thus re- 
corded. It is remarkable that on this point the representatives of 
each village ajj^rced amongst themselves on one or other of the (uistonis, 
and there was no dispute inside of any village. The custom oi (dijx.iula 
rand can scarcely be said to be sucli a bad one tb.at a Court (»f Law 
ought to rijcct it; but it may, 1 think, be held to ho priind facie 
(»l»posed tojustico and equity. There is such a strong presumpriou 
in favor of the equal right of all a maids sous in bis propei iy, 
tliat the fullest evidence should be required to eslablisli the contrary ; 
and Ibis is the view that tlio people themselves take, 

(II) and (111). — No distinction is made on account of the tribe 
or caste of the mother, or of the age of the sons. 


377. Question 34 . — Can a father inhis lifetime nominate a parti- 
No ouatom of pre- SOU as beta, nad Would, such a son 

fevrinj^ oiKj son to the get a larger share than hU brothers after the death 
of the father ? 

A father can in his lifetime give one of liis sons a larger 
share of his property tl mu the others; but such an arrangement has 
no effect after the death of the father, and all sou.s arc entitled to 
share alike. 


Proptuly acriuirc^^^ 378. Qnesiion lib. hen an estate has 

sons iu a joint family. been held jointly by fatheT and som, mul one 
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of the sojts has acquired property^ is such property excluded from parti- 
lion on the death of the father ? 

If the son hav (3 acquired separate property by gift or will, or 
from his wife’s relations, such property is exempted troni parti- 
tion after the father’s death, and remains the special property ot 
that son. The dowry ( or ) received with a wile is also 

exempted. This may be taken as the general custom ; but the 
Hindu llajputs (Samrala) say that no property, and the 
'DhdHicdl Jilts (Ludhiana), that only property received {rom the 
wife’s parents is excluded Iroin partition. 


RIGHT OF REPRESENTATION. 

379. Question iG . — Where a deceased leaves sons a.nd also sons of 

Tiv' of reproscut- deceased sons^ are the latter entitled to a share 
iUioii in ^1.10 case of suiks as zvell as the former ? 
and grandsons. 

AU arc entitled to participate, and sous do not exclude sons ot 
deceased sons, 

889, Claesl'U)n S7 . — Where a deceased leares sons and also sons 
The .u.’,oo:*.inn in sunti «/’ <leceaml som, Oi' onl^ som of (kcamd 
fin' du'pe^ uct: per sonSy dp) l.lui fp‘iindsons divide efiwdlyy or art 
l/f gy entitlcdj to share i n what the it 
father v:ovId hove received if he had been alive / 

The division is per stirpes and not per capita^ the property being 
divided into as mnny shares as there were sons, and each sou, or the 
descendants of each son jointly, taking a share. 

381, Question 88. — When I here are no nude lineal deseen- 
, ^ dants fsons^ qixvmlsons or (jre.at (ira/udsons jy 

,u,.hem ,h IH„ 

take their shares in the same manner j or 
h o w ?■ 

As above, the right of representation is fully recognized. Thus, 
if there are l)roihers and the sons of brothers, the niunher of shares 
corresponds to tlio numher of brothers alive, or wlio have left male lineal 
descerKlants; and each brother and the lineal representatives of such 
brother get a share. 

The result of those answers (36—38) is that the right of repre- 
sentation is recognized without any exception ; and that the inheri- 
tance is per stirpes. 


WIDOWS. 

382. Qiustion 29 . — If a rnan die leavincf a icidoiv and. eo 


dmiqhter or dauqhters, brother or brothers 

hut no rmla lineal descendants, upon ivkono 
v:ill the inhcritimce devolve ? 
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Whore the Jeceasod has leftao male liuoal doscemlants tlio widovv^ 
ha^ a riolit iu his property superior to (hat of dauji^ditora (or their 
ohildreiO and collaterals. Most tribes say that a son’s widow (nnh) or 
widows take an equal share with those of the deceased, tlie exceptions be- 
inxr that anionofst the Araiens of Ludhiana and the Dogars Uie deceased's 
widow is said to exoludo the widow of the son, who, however, 
comes in after her. Tiie Hindu Rajputs (Samrala) also have recorded 
that the mother of the deceased has first right; and instances are 
given in other tribes w here the mother lias sueceedod along with the 
widow ; but this statement is merely duo to a confusion of terms, 
and what is meant is the same custom as al>ove — that, when there is a 
wddow of a son who predeceased his father, tlio mother of that son 
(that is the wddow'' of the ])orson whose property is iu question) 
excludes the son’s widow. Where tlie father has died belbre tlie sou, 
the property has passed to the latter ; and according to the answers 
to the previous questions tlie mother could have no rights ; while on 
tlie son's death his widow would succeed. It is the exception for tlie 
widow of a predeceased sou to share with her husband's mutlior, tho 
general rule being that tlie latter excludes her. 

The right of the w’idow to succeed to her Imsband’s estate is a 
custom which may be said to be attached to the soil, and to supersede 
all law ; and even tlic Avvaus, wdio arc the strictest observers of 
the Sluirahy make no attempt to deny it. It will b(3 seen that it is 
only to property in laud that the agricultural tribes attach much im- 
|>ortance, and the life interest of tho widow in her husband’s holding 
or share is most unwillingly admitted by the agnates, and her power 
over it strictly controlled. Iu this, as in other matters of succession to 
laud, religion makes no difterence, a man being a zaminddr first and 
an observer of tho Sharah or Hhadra after. 


383. Qdcslion 40. — Whal is the nakmi of (he 'Ii-oIovks interest 

inhere she succeeds I Whol vlijhts of aVieaaf knt- 
T1j(.‘ njifiiro of tlio inter- / , . / ) 

( taken hy the wi-low. ^ , . 7 ^ 

{i.) under irhai special oireimistanceSs 


or for ivhal specud pyr poses eem she alienate ? 

(id) Is anp distinction raade in this rnaUer between mow'able 
a nd hrifiiovecdde, ancestral and.- acijnived property ^ or rn respect of 
alienation to the kindred of the deceased '? 

(/.) The wddow lias a life interest in her husband's estate, and she 


has no power of aliemitioii cxce|)t for proved a?ul special necessity, .such 
as payment of Government revenue, debts of deceased, marriage of 
daugliter, or any oIIku* special [uirposc, and if tlio coHatenils of deceased 
sliould have refused to provide the money. 

(il) Tile collaterals have no power to interfere in the disj)osal 
of moveable property ; but, as they have reversionary rights in all 
immoveable property, they may interfere if the wddow attenqits to do 
any thing that would injure these. The representatives of one ot 
Hindu Jats say that a widow may make a gilt (pnn) of a small area 
of land (one or two b/yahs kacha) to tho Rralunans : but this need 
scarcely have been recorded, as no one would be likely to try to set^ 
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nsiclo sucli a disposition once effected. The movealde property of the 
dece.ised is not, ns 1 have observed, considered as of much importance ; 
and the niJovv lias apiiarently an absolute right of disjiosino; of it. 
As a result of llie increasing scarcity of land, and its transferability, 
n hieh is fostered by our syslom, the idea is gaining strengtli in the 
agrieuUural luiiul that even a full proprietor of inherited land has but a 
limited interest in it ; and it is natural that tlie much inferior rigiit 
of the widow should be regarded \yith great jealousy. 


No cii^tinotion liolwoi'n 
joint Aviviows on acc(nint 
of. family, 

as the deceased ? 


884'. Question 41 . — If there be several 
widows, do they take in equal shares ? Is any 
dUtinction made in respect of the rights of 
iindoies who are not of the same tribe or family 


All willows sliiiro alike except amongst tlie Garewal Jats, who say 
tliat a wid'ow who is not a Jatni would bo entitled to maintenance 
only; but thisi/o^ wouKl scarcely admit that such woman could legally 
be the wife of a (jarewal. 


««.(.■»« .12.- nv, epa ,/• 

of Avilow. nuchasJify or of rcmnarriage on the riylil of the 

widow 

All tribes agree tl);it iinchastity and re-marriage (wlietlior in tlio 
family or to a strangm' apparentl y ) eipially destroy I he right of tho 
widi)w over her husbaiiir.s estate ; but some say that mere iinchastity 
has not this ctfeci, it' tlio woman does not actually leave her liiisl):ind'\s 
home (Lohana, Huini, SlalKunedan Jats, and some of tlio Fliadu Jats 
of iSamrala and l!ie Hindu Jats of pargana Ghungrana). 1 doubt if 
the Goiirts wouid over recognize mere unchastity, of which siiilieient 
eviihoice would always lie diHicult to obtain, as forfeiting the rights of 
the widow; aii'.i thcfro certainly is no established custom on tlio pointy 
iior is it likely to l>e raised, lie-marriage to a stranger wouhl in all 
case.^y i think, de])rivo the widow of her right; and so would a union 
with a member of luir deceased husbandks lamilv. 


DAUGHTERS. 


380. Qmstion 43. 


CHroumstancos it mi cr 
wi^C’h dauglitors cau in- 
herit. 


kindred mast stand ? 


— l^iid/'V vfiat (yrviyamstances can d/iufjhtm^s 
hiherd t If there are sons, ividows or near 
colUderals^ do they exdude the daughter ? 
I f the collaterids exdude Acr, is there any fixed 
hniit of relaUonship 'withm vjhick such near 


If there is male lineal issiio a daughter cannot generally succeed ; 
and a vvidow also cxcliidos her. An unmarried daughter* is entitled 
to mainleinuice from lior father's properly, and he may provide for her 
out of it in his Ide-iime. AH the Alahomedau Rajputs, liowever, 

agree that, if there be a daughter who has 
taken a vow to remain single, she takes a 


M alioiaeda 1 1 Pi a j | > a t 
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son's share, or, if there be no male lineal closccndants, she succeeds 
to tlie whole estate ; but the n;^ht ceases and the |M'(){)erty returns to 
the lieirs of deceased on her marriaore or ileatli. .Many instances arc 
<riven amongst the iMahomedan Uaj]>uts of all three Talisils in which 
a daughter lias succeeded in this manner ; and there can 1)0 no doubt 
about the custom. AVhore there are a widow and a virgin daughter, 
1 think tliat the widow would siic(*eed first; but the question was not 
put, and the case is not likely to arise. 


Most of the Hindu Jats will admit the right of the daughter, 


Hindu Juts ; audoiher 
tribes. 


virgin or married, to succeed luider no 
circumstances, however far baidv it is necessary 
to go in ordtu* to find a eollateral relation of 


the deceased. In fa.ct it is said that, if there is any one in the 'I luila 
or even, she would not succeed, as such ii person would bo 

presumed to be descendeil from tbo same ancestor as d^'ceased. The 
other Hindu tribes IoIIonv the Jats in this niatbu-, and so do the 


Araiens, exce[d, in Jagnion tahsil. The Mahome\bin JaUj Alalioinedaii 
Rajpnts and the Hindu dats of one group iu Ijiidhiaiia iaJisil say that, 
if there is no male collateral related through the great-great-grand- 
father (jiakardddii)^ the daughter, married or \ irgin, succeed^. Tho 
Awdns, (injars, Lohanas an 1 Dogars say that, ii‘ a married daughter 
liavo lived \vith her father iVom the day of marriage, never having Ud’t 
Ids house, slie. smuieeds on failure of male lineal desceiuiants, and her 
cliildreu after her apparently. 


Ivipht.s of uuriuiiM’iod 
liaugh^ a oon- 

n'<:(l (la,ug)it<-r living willi 
her ratlu'L' ; (fhaf-jarvaie, 

{iid IVhat is the 


387. Question 41,'— (z‘) Under iiduit cir- 
cumstances ate daughters entitled to maintenunce 
out of the estate of a decased father ^ 
elfect of tnarriar/e or rcsidejice in a strange village 


upon the right of the daughter to inherit or he niaiutarned r 

{Hi), If a nuirried daughter and her hustjand live icith the father till 


his decease can the daughter inherit f 


(i & ii). All unmarried daughter is entitled till her marriage to 
maintenance from the estate of her dec.ea.sod fatiier ; and, if there ho 
no male lineal doseendauts, slie will retain possession of the whole estate 
until her marriagi*, when it will go to the eollate.rals, A widow 
daughter, if she lives iu her father's village and Inu* luisha.nd\s property 
is not sufliciiuit fbiHier su])p(>rt, would be orJitled to maintenance from 
her father’s estate. Under the circumstances of (ui) the daughter 


and her hushand have no rights over the immoveable property of 
the father, except iu tho case of the four tribes mentioned at tho 
couclusiou of the last ])nragraph ; but they would generally be 
entitled to retain possession of movcahle jiroperty. 

The answers to these two last questions show that three Malio- 
modan tribes (x\wan, Gujar and Dogar) aiid the Hindu Lobanas recognize 
in, a way the custom of ghar-jatvaie ; but they' say that it is tlic 
daughter Unit succeeds (as she does if there are no male lineal dtjsceu- 
dants) and not her husband. However, her children Ujipear to get 
the property after her, and not the collaterals of her luisband. (Also 
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see iiiuler Question 71 io gkar-jaicaie,) No other tribe admits tlio 
right of the daughter or tier husband tosiieceed toiminoYeiible property, 
if tiiereare collaterals ^Yit!lill a recognizable degree of relationship. 

388. QuestUm 45. — What w the nature 
daughters daughter s mierest in property that .she 

inherits ? Define her rights of alieuaiion by 

saky giftj mortgage. 

The answers to tin’s question by llie four tribes, who axlrnit the 
right of the danghtor living with her father, are not very clear. They 
say (exce})t the Lobanas) that she has the same riglit as tl»o widow, 
and that slio is subject to the control of ber iatlier’s relatives. 
This ))robably is the ease wlum slie lias no cliilJreu ; but, if sbe luis 
sous, they would succeed (there are many instances of their being 
in j)ossession now ), and the jwoperty would be jao'inaneiitly alienated 
from the I’atlier’s family. The J-obanas are consistent, and say 
tliat the daughter is the alisotute projirietor of land inlunated in 
this way. The other tribes, of course, admit no right of the daughlor, 
except that some do in the case of there being no collaterals within a 
long distnneo. 


389. Question (aj. If there are xsons of deceased danghlers^ 
do they succeed and how do Ihey divide ! A ceord- 
ing to the nttmher of daughter s sous or accord^ 
iug to (he uunihev of daughters {per stirpes 
or per capita ) t 
(h). If the daughter die nnthont male Lmie^ roho succeeds ? her 
father's kin or her hushandfs ? 


lUiiJTCsen tat i eii 1 1 1 rougl.i 
daughters ; succession to 
them, 


Where the daughter succeeds under tlio circumstances of 
Questions 43 and 44 (in four tribes), her sous and grandsons would 
succeed her; but, if she die without male issue, the property 
would ai>parontl3' return to her father’s relations, /Vs only one 
daugViler \you!<l remain with her father and inlierit, the question of 
ropresentutiou docs not arise. 


PARENTS. 


390. Question 47 . — If a man dies vnlhout male lineal de- 

Suo««siou of parente. rmim, no whhw, daughter 

or di'mmdu:ats through a daughter, who %r. 

entitled to succeed / 


A sou could only uuder exceptional cireiimstances, c.g., by 
gift, or where his father had separated him off a share iu tlie Vamily 
estate, bo in possession of property during tho lifetime of his father"; 
and, if he dies, the father would have the first right, and after him 
tlie mother. Then come tho hrothers and their male lineal descendants, 
and the other collaterals in order of rolatiouship. 
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391. Qiiedion 48. — When the estate devolves on the mother of 
the decerned, what is the, nature of the inter- 
* est that she acquires? What .xre her powers 

' of alietiXitio (it On herdtaik do her son's kin 

or her oion succeed ? 

TIio mother has exactly tlie same rights as ilio ^Yid()\v (Question 
No. 40); and on her death her son’s kin succeed, her own kin having 
no rights in respect of such property. 


BROTHERS. 


392* 


nr()Uicvi'S : 
associat cd. 


Question 49. — (1) When hrotkers succeed isanjj regard paid 
to uierine desee.nl ?■ 

ut(.iiuc aiivi ^ distinctl(>n vuide. between asso-- 

elated and VMtissociated brothers 't 


(li! ) Between brothers of the fall and. of the half blood ? 

Whore tlie custom of succession is ivig vand not chnnda mnd (seo 
(Question 33) no distinction i.s made between the full and tlie half hlootl, 
nor do(?s it make any dillerence whether the brothers are associated 
or unassooiated. It is tlie natural result oC the (’ustom of chnnda vand 
that e:udi mother\i share iu the property should remain with her 
cdiildren. 


Question 50. — When a man dieSj, leaving assoeiafed and an- 
assoctaled- Iwothers^ 'who are entitled to siiecwntU Are the assot'itfted 
brothers entitled, to evclnde those unassoclaterl in respect of property 
acq u ired hg tlie deceased or hes ancestral property ? 

All brothers are equally entitled to succeed to all propertj^^ ; hut 
the Hindu RajjiutsBay (hat the associated brother gets all the moveable 
property of tlio deceased. 


393. Qimtion 51. — Where there are no 
hrothersy do their sons succeed / 

Tlie riglit of ropresentatlou is, as iu the case of sou’s sons, fully 
recognized ; and brother’s sons take tlie share tliat their father’s would 
he eutiiled to. 


SISTERS AND THEIR ISSUE. 


Succession of sisters and 
tlicir issue. 


394. Qmsiion 52 . — .Does the property 
ever devolve on sisters or upon their sms? 


Most tribes agree that the sister and her olfspring cannot suc- 
ceed under any eircumstaucos, and the Hindu Jats are ])articularly 
decided on tliis point ; but the Mahoniedan Jats of Ludhiana, Malio- 
medan Uajjmts of Samrala, Dogars and one or two others say that they 
come iu if there are no collaterals descended iVom the nakarddda or 
great-great-graiidhuhor, and uj daughter or her uiaio issue; and 
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one or t\vo instM-inco.^ are ^\vm of tlieir succession under tliese 
circumstances. But it is probabh* that there was no one near enouirh 
to raise a dis})ute in the eases quoted ; and I should think that sisters 
and their children would always be excluded by any one who could 
prove his relationsliip to the deceased. This exclusion is more com- 
plete than in the case of daughters. 


HUSBAND. 


395, Question — When a vmu(Vi dlesholfUng propfoi}/ in 
her own Tight Is her hadxind entitled to 
succeed to it / 


Succes-sioM 


of the h US- 


All tribes agree ib:it the husl)and succeeds to moveable property 
of tlio wile; but, in the case of immoveable i)rop<‘rty wbiclj has come 
from her own relations, most of them say that, il‘ she leave male issue, 
tliey excludt' tlie husband; and if she do not, lie succeeds, but only to 
a life interest, the property reverting to her own kin on his death. 


THE STEPSON. 


396, 

The stepson (jnchlaif.) 


Question 51-. — ]|7/c?^ a vjidow iiiarries hxtvtruj a son bij her 
former rtufrruiije (pichlag), docs such son 
inherit from (i)his ludural fit/ier, (ii) his 
steinfither? If frora his stepfather, is there any difference between 
his share and those of his stepfathers own sons? 

Such a SOM {picldag ) succeeds to the prop(?rty of Ids natural 
father ; and has no claim to that of his step-hither ( all tribes ). 


Question 55 . — (f If the step-son he horn if ter the second rmirriuie 
ofhU mother j does this make any dfjference '!■ (ii) If the step father 
hestO'W a share on hmi in his life time ? 

If the widow ho pregnant by her first husband at the time 
her second marriag(?, and a son be bom, the son is entitled to inherit' 
from the iirst liusband, and has no claim on the property of the 
second !uksba?id (all Hindu tribes, except the Lohauas and the Hindu 
Jats of tahsi! Samrulii, who say that sucli a son born after tlio .second 
marriage inherit.s equally with the vsons of the woman by her second 
liushand, being a})})arently treated as issue of the second union). The 
question'is ratlier a fine one, and not likely to arise in practice. There 
is a tendency to consider a child horn after tl)e second marriage as 
the issue of it ; and the only circum.stances under which doubts would 
be raised are, where tlie birth took place two or tiiree months after the tnur- 
riage, not a likely occurrence. The right of the step-father to bestow 
by gift a portioti of‘liis i>roporty on iiis sfi‘[>-son is defined under Question 
87, Amongst Maliomedaus, however, marriage with a pregnant woman 
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if? ; find, if it should talce placo, the son horn after marriage 

would sueceed to his natiirai father. Amongst Rajputs widow marriage 
is unknown, and I lie question does not arise» 

Qjicdimi 1)0 . — h a step-son {piddafi) evJifted (o mainff-rumce 
frora his stcp-f(dher ; and, if so, vp io v:hat age ! 

I filie stop-son live and work witli his step-father, he is entitled 
to miuntenanoo till he grows up (all tribes). 


ASCETIC 

Question 57 . — If a person 'ivlvMtarxlji retires from fliC world 
^ ^ , . (end becomes an ascetic (fanir) what is the Pifad 

on: (i) Ills right to retain lus (ywn property f 
(ii) His right to succeed to other property f 
Upon frkovh 'wdl devolve properiy which he would ha ve succeeded io 
hat for his retiring froen the world. ? 

This qu( 3 stiou of the effect of hecoining an aseotie is a vexed one. 
Many of the trii)es atid gots record tluit a man loses all claim to retain 
hi.s own proi»erty and to succeed to other proix'rty l)y Ix^coining a 
fagir ; while others say that he relain.s all rights. Of the Hindu Jais 
some f^Toups give one answer and some anotluu’. The truth appears 
to ho t hat a man may take a semi-religions cluiracter, and go about 
his affairs as usual, it is a very common tiling for a Hindu Jat to 
assume the dress and liabits ofa ‘^Sadli/’ still retaining possession of 
his land; and he may at any time return to ordinary life. So too with 
Maliomedans, and numerous instano(*s are quoted of men of all tribes 
who, tliougli. known as faqirs, are still in [)ossessi()ii of all their 
property. Tor a man to be a true ascetic, it is necessary that lie should 
have abandoned the world ; and, as long as he retains property of his 
own, h(3 cannot 1)0 said to have done this. It would ho the host evidouco 
against any one being an ascetic that ho was still an owner of lan/i, 
A man could not, then, bo deprived of his proj>erty on ilie grounds of 
asceticism, nor could lie he excluded from iiiheritanco if he still retain- 
ed and managed his own pro|)erty. Even wliere he has actually given 
up his laud on assuming the character of an ascetic, it is still jipparently 
0[)en to liim to come hack ; and mo.st tribes say that lie may do so wjtliin 
tile |>eriod of limitation. The Courts would probably take this same 
view.. Under certain circumstances it would be a fair inference that 
there Imd been a complete abandonment of tlie world, e./y., wlieii a. man 
bad succeeded to the gadd/i and become the head of a religiogs institu- 
tion {dJnmmdki^ &c.). Wliat all tribes are caref ul to provide against is tbo 
aliemition by a man who lias turned ascetic of bis land in favor of tbo 
institution whicli be lias joined, and the succession to it of his .spiritual, 
to tlie detriment of the rights of his natural relations ; and on this point 
there is j^erfect agreement. A man’s natural heirs, and not his spiritual 
associates or disciples, are entitled to succeed to his land ; and au aliena- 
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lion by an ascetic which would interfere with the rights of Iho fonnor 
would be resisted. „ _ 

Seotfon VI.-ADOPTION. 

Who may Adovt. 

Umkr what circimi- *'^98. Qnci^Uonf)^.—lrit neeemi-^^^^ 

Stnnc’CS may a<!o]>tion lal-;'* 'pCVS(yfl if/lopf tUff sif.ou ld lidVi: tlO SOV f 

place : atlojtliou oJ! the (Ji‘eut-(f mndson ! Is d diUigldj’V s son a 

daic^htm ^ aou. to Ike VUjId of (rdoptlon '? 

Tbe Ilimla and Malioinediin, say that adoption is unknown 

in their tribe; and eases are quoted where an adoption has been al!eo;ed 
and set asitle by the Courts, All other tribes arc ao;reetl tliatj if there 
is a inalv) lineal descendant, there can be no adoption of any one. 

'^‘As to the right of the collaterals to contest tlie adoption of a 
daughter’s son there is not the same agreement; but there is ilio 
strongest feeling amongst tl\e members of all tribes and seelious against 
such an interferenee with tlie ordinary course of devolution of pro- 
perty. Any disturbance of tlie natural order of succession to huid is 
seen to bo tlio cause of cihlless strife and dissension ; and, if tlie pc()pIo 
bad tJie power of legislating for themselves in tlie matter, they would 
undoubtedly declare against anything excojit a very limited riglit of 
adoption. Wlien land was not so valuable, because there was plenty 
of it, and also bceanse tlie burdens attaching to it wore so onerous 
tliat projirietary riglds inigbt almost bo said not to exist, tlio colla- 
terals did not inteidcre with tlio right of a man to call in his dangliter’s 
son, or any other relation to hel|> him in fullilling llio duties to llio 
(State which the possession of land entailed on him. In fact tliey were 
probably ratlier glad in most cases to have sucli assistance. But 
with the increasing value of the proprietary rights in land wliich our 
fixed assessment and the attenuation of |>ro|)ertie.s have created, the 
force of tribal opinion has, as 1 have remarked in the previous section, 
become more and more strongly {ironounccd in favor of tlie idea that 
a man has only a life inteia^st in his laud, and that his natural heirs 
have revf?rsionary rights which he cannot alienate. Tliese rights we 
recogni/f-e to some extent in the law of i>re-ein|>tion ; but tribal opinion 
goes very much further. The (piestions of adoplioti and of gitts 
a}>pear to me good illustrations of tlie danger, of wliich I have spoken 
in tiiiE^ introductory remarks, of allowing custom to crystallize before 
it is fully developed. Numberless instances will be found in the early 
years of our rule in which a daughter’s son was brought in by a 
childless proprietor, and succeeded without any opposition on tlie part 
of tlio collaterals, who had probably no desire to add to the land that 
they already held ; but, on tlie force of these instances, to declare and 
perpetuate in the present state of society a custom tu this efleci would 
be to make no allowance for tlic great change whicli has taken place 

* .Note. — The following remarks are on the general qnestion of adoption, and more 
particularly on tlic power of adopting a daughter's or sister’s sou. They would, perhaps, 
have V)cen more appropriate under para, 404. A daughter’s son could never be a bar tu 
adoption. 
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in tbo Jialiiro of property m Innd. Besides tins, it should bo homo 
ill mind tluit, for every proprietor >yIh) would d(‘sire to adopt a 
(l:ui^*hter\s son, tliere are hundreds wlu> liave relVainod from doin^ so 
under similar cirenmslanef'S ; and, if it W(mt‘ put to the vote of (ho aori- 
(‘ultural population as to whether the right ot adoptimi of a danghter's 
son should ho allowed, soareety any one would deelare for sueli a rule. 

It is, of ceiirse, didienlt, fora Court of Law with (ho aec’opted defini- 
tion of a, custom as ibunded on instances (o give a decision wliich would 
me(‘t witli the approval of the agri<‘altural community ; but where, 
as on this pm’ut, pulilic feeling is so sirengly ojijiosed to wliat: has heen 
held to be the custom in (au-iaiu cases — and the instancr‘S and decisions 
ol' the tViiirts arc repudiated by the people with alm(>st perfect unani- 
mity, as not really expressing what they .are |!repared to aecej>t as the 
custom — then‘ should at least bo a. very strong |)resumptioii against 
the setting aside of the ordinary rules of inheritanci? ; and tlic most 
com[)lcto proof should ho reejuired from the piu'sou wishing to do so. 
For every instance of the succession of a dangliter’s son not being 
opposed, liow many instances are tluTO in which the collaterals sue- 
eceded as a matter of course, ihero lieing no aliompt to bring in tho 
daughter’s son ? 

Wliat tho peo|de do reeognizo witliout any hesitation is the power 
of the eliildess owiior of land to elioose one from a set of heirs 
(Mpially entitled to sneeeed him. Thus a, man without nude lineal 
descendants, but wuth three or four nephews, may take one of them 
as liis son ; and such action would never be calletl in question. Ilis 
right to provide some one who will take the place of a son and look 
after liim in Ids old age is willingly admitted ; hut lie must take ono 
of the natural Iieirs, and ho must not under any cireumstances bring 
in a stranger, as his daughter’s or sister’s sun would lie, that is a person 
belonging to a ditlerent (jol. Ho imist not, moreover, jirefer a distant to ii 
near relation. I have written at some length on this ))oint, because it is 
important that the trn(3 state of feeling of tho agricultural class in 
roj-pe<it of tlu3 matters of adoption, gifts, *fcc., should be appu’ceiuted ; 
and no sueli o|)portunity of ascertaining this as that presented by our 
inrpiirics is likely to arise. Opinions asked IVom agriculturists in tho 
course of iiivesligatiou of a particular case are not likely to be 
reliable. 

Avluption of Jison where (Jacstum 59 , — If a man has male issue, 

the iiiituraJ heirri are clis- hut for sorae cause such Issue cannot pci form 
qudliiiod, his funeral riteSy can he adopt a. son / 

iN'o instance is known to have occurred of a man, whose son or 
grandson, &c., svas disqualified by change of religion or other such 
cause, julopting anotlicr soin Some of the Hindu Jats say tliat adop- 
tion would ho altowahlo under tho circiiinstances, while others say 
tiiat there is no necessity for adoption, as the collaterals would perforni 
the obsequies. Tliis is quite separate, of course, from the question of 
exedusion from the succession for sucli causes as change of religion, 
leprosy, &c., which, 1 may observe, has not found a place in the last 
section. 
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A.loptioii of two > 0 .|« ^ ■lOO- <3“*“ 00.— Can a mmi, lo/w has 

ili>qnaUHe;itions oC the per- alreadf/ iidophnl a son^ adopt another durunj the 
son adopting. of the firU ? 

A seconJ could not ho julopted (all tribes), 

Questio)t {){. — Can the Jollowiug persons adopt: — (1) a hachdor : 
( 2 ) blind y it npo finite lame; u3) widower; ( 4 ) an ascetic who has 
renoitnced the world ? 

(0, (2), (H), cun adojit; Riul ('4) cannot (all tribes). Instances 

of ( hj (2), (d) are ^iven. As to (4), a truo ascetic is of course 
meant in tlie answer (see the remarks under Question 57.) 

40 L Queslion 62 . — Can a wonum adopt? h it necessary that a 
^ v'idow should hare (he per niission, 'Uo Uten or 

At option oy a vm ow. ^(^rhaly of her hasbavd Jor (tn adopt toii^ or the 

consent of h w Jdrulred? 

Tiuvro cannot ho said to ho a cu.stoin estatilislied on this point. Most 
of tlie < 7 o/.s‘ of Ifindfi «)at.s say that a widow can adopt under no cir- 
cnmstanci'S, even with tin* sanction of licr linsliand ; othm’s, that slio 
can with sueh sanction (in this case she would, ol* course, only hav(i the 
same rights a.s h(‘r Imshand would have had); while other iriho.s and 
gots again (all Malionicdans exce|>t Uajputs and the Hindu Saini.s) 
say that ilie consent oi' the collaieraU is nocossarv (l>ut if they con- 
sent there would la; no one to di.spuie the adoption). In ono 
ease that camo into the Courts (Dluiliwal Jahs of Jagraon trdi.sil) 
an ad()pti<m liy a widow' w’as set aside; while an instance is given 
amongst the Maiioniedan Gu jars of Jagruon, in W'hieii a widow 
ad<*pfced on the permission of her husband. There was no dispute 

in tliis latt(‘r ease. In the absence of instances in whielia widow has 
adopted, 1 should tliink tliat the Courts ought to presume that no 
custom exists, aud that the right is not recognized, that is, then* is 
negative proof of lie; absence of the custom; and it is (rertaiuly not 
necessary to refer to tlio Hindu or IMaliomodjin law’ for the 
decision of the question. 

Qnrsf i on GS . — in the event of the dealh of a son adopted by a 
ividow, can she adopt, another? 

No such case ever arose ; and tliose Malioinedans and tlj(3 Hindu 
ISaiius who say that a widow mtjy ado[)t wuth the sanction of lier 
hiishamrs collaleral.s, fdso record that slio may do so n second time. As 
stated under 58^ there is no custom of ado})tiou recognized amongst 
Rajputs. 


WHO MAY BE ADOPTED. 

402. Question 64. — May a man give in 
adSon"""^ odoptvm Ids (1) only son; (2) dd<ist S07i ; 

(3) brother ? 

Here, agaiti, tbnre is no distinct onstoin. All tribes agree that an 
eldest son may be given in ado|)tion ; Imt as to ( 1) and (3), the repre- 
sentatives ol the same tribe iVom different parts of the District cannot 



j\gToe. Howovor, the answers of those who say that an only son or a 
brother cannot be given in adoption show merely tlu^ir o|)inions as to 
what should he done under imaginary cireuinstanoos. I do not think 
that an adoption would ever be disputed on eitlier of these grounds ; 
l)ut it does not apt)ear that such an adoption has ever taken plueo 
amongst the ngrieiillurists. 


403. Question 65. — Isit necessari/ that the adopted son skendd 

, . j 1 beunAeraceiiamaoe ? ] f so up to v:hai aqe 

Age of the adopted son. ... ,, ^ 

^ 'IS adoption altoa'abtef 

There is really no limit of age for ado])tion ; and, altliongb most 

of the tribes luive recorded some sucli limit, (lioso do not agree one 

with the otlier, and are merely expressions of opinion. There aV<3 

many instances of adoption of grown-np men quoted in most tribes. 

All ado|)tiou would ordinarily be of a boy. 

404. Question Od . — Is it necessary that the person adeypleAl slieoild 
r><?<?r €<‘9 of rt,:hitionship be related to the person odopilna ! Jj so, zohat 

to which adoption slioiild relai ires Way he adopted ! and> U'hat reJafives 
be conliiied. have the preference! Is it necessary that ike 

jiarties sJiouM l>e of the same tribe^ or (f the sonie yot! 


The Dogars are the only trilio who asserted that a man may 
adopt any one oiusido of his own tribe, without reference to relation- 
ship. The other tribes and yots restrict the choice of an iulo])t(H,i sou 
to a man’s heirs, tlio nearer excluding the more remote. Thus tho 
person adojiting may clioose any one from amongst the lineal descen- 
dants of his brothers ; but in the presence of these be cannot adopt 
from descendants of bis father’s brothers, and so on. If llioro are no 
collaterals the fo!lo^Y^ng tribes say that (i) a daughter's son, and [ii) 
after him a sister\s son, may ho adopted — all Alaliomedans (except, of 
course, Iliijputs, amongst whom adoptions are unknown), 8ainis aiul 
some of the Hindu Juts of Samrala. The degree of proximity, of tho 
collaterals who would exclude the daughter’s son, &c., is not mentioned ; 
l)ufc a relation lliroiigh the nakarddda, or great*great'grand lather, would 
he within tho re(M>gnizabIe degree. Most of tbo Hindu Jats say that, 
if tliere are no near collaterals, a man must adopt one of his own /yof, 
and cannot take a daughter’s or a sister’s son. 

Question 67 . — h there any ride prohA^^^^ the adoption of the 
son of a woman 'whjrtn the adopter could not ItO/ve raurried.^ such 
us his sister's or dauglders ^son ! 

No such rule is knowu. 


FORMALITIES. 

Formalities necessary for 40i>. Question 6S. — hcit foriruilil^ are 
JWfloptiori. necessary for adoption ! 

There are, as might he exi)ccted in an ngrioultnral po|»u!atiou 
Composed of Hindus and Mahomedans, ncitlier of whom pay much 
f^bsevvance to their scriptural law, no special and elaliorate formali- 
ties atteudino au adoptiou. Tho adopter usually calls tho neighbours 

21 
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ftDtl his roliitioiis together, nnil distributes r/tt/', saying tbafc lie has 
ado[)ted igoJAia) so and so ; or a deed of adoption may be written. 
It is recognized that there must bo some such public notification of 
tbo fact of adoption ; but tliis is all. 


EFFECTS or 
40(>. 


ADOPTION. 

61 ). — Is an 


„ . , . . , t)i '. — is an adopted son 

sou uat^^ai\:^thc^^ ^ntHled to succeed to Ms mUund fafler in 

case of the (atlermving no lineal male issue f 
' Most tribes say tbat tlie adofited son loses all claim as tbe 
8C>it of bis natural fallier ; but the following tribes and sub-divisioiia 
have recorded in the event of tlie natural father leaving no lineal 
inalo issue, tbe ndojited sou sueceetls to bis natural fatlierin preference 
to collaterals : Hindu Jats of Kberi and Kbannah iUqas^ Lobanas 
and Mabomedan Juts of talisil Sainrala, Araiens in Ludhiana and 
Gujars ill Jagraon. No instances are given on tliis point; and it may 
be accepted, 1 think, as tlie general custom, suliject to proof a special 
custom in any tribe or locality, that the adopted son ceases to have any 
claim as a son on tbe estate ot bis natural lather, 

407, Qiixslion — Whal rij/fds has the adopted son tosncceid 
„ to his adoptiee faiherf And what is the effeet if 

a 80 ?/. is svhsequend^^^ horn to his adoptive 
father? 

Tbe adopted son becomes to all effects and purposes tlie same as a 
natural son of bis ado|)tivc lather, and takes an equal share with 
natural sons born after liis adoiition. 1 think tbat we may leave the 
case of there lanng several natural sons and an adopted son in a 
1‘amily wliere the custom of chunda vand is recognized till it arises. 


CHAR JAWAIE. 

408. Question 71. — Where a sondndaw, leaving his orvn fanvihp 
takes up his residence with his fatherd/ndaw 
Boti-iii-law ^ ahtrAawauu v:kal vnU he the ‘effect on the 
TUjlds oj siu:h. S(mwn-km to inherit — {i) Jrom 
his fallier ; (ii ) from his fadiermndaiv ? 

See tlio remarks on Question 44. No tribe recognizes the right 
of the son-in-lu'iv under any circninstaucos ; but tbe right of the 
daughter and her male issue to succeed is acknowledged by the two or 
three tribes mentioned there. There is no question of the man for- 
feiting the right of succeeding to his natural father. 


Sfxtion Vll.—BASTARDY. 

409. QueMion 72. — Where a marriaffc has taken j)lace which 
hecorncs illcijal on accomit of the parlies 
Tho issue of au uulawful ^ proMhited dep'ees of relation- 

Umate'; claims oC such shnp, or of change of religion, or of dfffer- 
issue ; chUUren ot a g in,-c of caste, <l'C., xeill ihe offs'px'ixig of svxh 

man'utge. union be co'midered legitimate or not ? 
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TliO Riijputs say that tlie issue of a marriacfe wirJt a widow or 
divorced woman is illeofitirnate ; and all other tribes, Hiiidu and 
Mahoinedan, agree tliat, if the marriage turn out iinlawfhl on account 
of relatioiishi}), caste, tlie offspring is illegitimate. It 13 question- 
able, as I have observed (No. ?A). bow far a Court of Law would 
give effYfct to a custom of tliis iiature, founded on caste prejudice, and 
protected only by a social [)unishnieiit. 

Question 73. — Wlvd iim the rl'jiUs of iUcgiliinalc child mi to 
inherit from their nala rcd faJlier / 

They are oxcludod from iiiherifance (all tribes.) 

Qnestm^^^^ 74. — A rc lllegUiuinte children, ivho do not inherit;, 
erdllled to viaAnlenance ? 

They are proliably entitled to maintenance during minority, 
though even this is denied in many places, 

75. — Are the sons of a harnm morrioge enfiiled 
to itiherU cqaalltj U'llh the offsjyriruj of an ordinar// rcgidar 
rn a rr iafje ? 

Where the custom of karewa is established, tliere is no dislinetion 
made between llu3 offspring of tins and of an ordinary first marriage ; 
and all the cliildron would share equally in the inheritance. 


Section VIII. -WILLS AND LEGACIES. 


Wills aad mi- 

kiunvii amongst the agii- 
niiltural populfitii)!,!. 


410. Qtu'slwm 7(>. — (.■an a proprietor, 
}}(f vcrhiilijv iovitleYi d n'cetlo'n.Sj dispose of 
his prropK'iiy alter his dcadh ? 


Wills and legacies are unknown, Imt tlie Jlahomedan Jais and 
(ho A wans of tahsil Ludhiana say that a man may dispose of his 
moveable property l)y will. In no ea.se can land l)c so disposed of 
unless, of course, in the oveut of all the heirs agreeing to tlie disposal. 

In (lie case of Partab Singb v. l^isheu tSingb and oiliors (runjab 
Ilecord, No. 81 of 1877) it is laid (buvn by the Chief Court tliat the 
distinction between aliomitiou by will and by a disposition inter vivos 
would not be appreciated by an agriculturist; Vmt I rcspeetrully ven- 
ture to dilTer from this conclusion. I have endeavoured to sliavv that 
the right of a prO[>rietor in inherited land is considered as to a cousidcraldo 
extent limited ; and tbat any attemfit to interfere with the reversion- 
ary riglits of the natural heirs is regarded wdth the gr<?atest jealousy, 
A gift of land to take effect during the lifetime of the donor, would be, 
as a rule, at once contested ; and the presumption against a disposition 
by way of will or legacy, that ca.mo to light after the death of the 
)>ropviclor, would bo ten times stronger. It is scarcely necessaiy, 
however, to (liscaiSvS the matter further for, while the disposition of 
property by gift or hy ado[>tiou is recognizod ami atlmirtod with 
limitations by the land-owning tribes, wills are entirely unknown ; and, 
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on tile strengtii of a doubtful analogy, to create a rule recogniziufj 
tluMu, as was done in tlie case voforred to above, appears to me 
entirely opposed to tbe spirit of tri))al custom. The distinction that 
uu agriculturist would nt once draw between a gift and a legacy is that 
in the eas(^ of the former the action of the donor is liable to be 
Cjuestioned at the time, and the dispute would be within the family, 
not between the heirs and strangers. How essential tliis difference is 
Avill be aj>|>reciated by any one acquainted with the constiuition of 
native society. 

Quedio/i 77, — Where ike po'wer cxidff^ is there any limit to it ? 

There is no power, and, thereibre, no limit. 

Questlou 78 . — (Jan a legacy he left to one of the heirs 'tvUhout the 
consent of the others ? 

The consent of all tlie lieirs wu>nld bo necessary for a legacy. 

Question 7 If — Does a widon’^ ‘ivho succeeds to inimoveable pi^operf^^^^ 
as legatee, take it mftiU ov:nersldp ? 

If a widoiv suco ed as legatee, which slie could only do with th (3 
consent of tlie heirs, she would have a vjidoivs interest, as defined 
under Question 40. 


Section IX.— SPECIAL PROPERTY OF FEMAI.ES. 

411. Question 80 . — Is there such a ilmiQ 
maCLSftoit f /A« property of feimiks over which 

iomand has no power If $o, who succeeds to 
it on the demise of woman f 

There is no clear custom recognizing a special class of property 
as belonging to i’emales, and over which a husband has no control, 
1 do not think that cjises of dispute between man and wife are likely 
to ari>se ai>out the few articles of clothes, jewelrv, &c., which are 
usually given witl» a woman as dowry. Some of the tribes say that 
the hushand has lull power over all moveal)le property, while some 
say that the w'iie has. TIk^ truth is probably that jewelry, articles 
of dress, &c., which a woman receives from her parents or relations, 
either at marri:oj:o or subsequently, would bo considered as her person- 
al property; while oilier sorts of moveables, such as cattle (a usual 
form of dowry where tlu^ wir<d.s people are well off) would go into tho 
cotnmou stock of the parties, and would be controlled by the hushand. 
Where a woman gets immoveable ))ro|>erty fit>m her own people, some of 
the answers say that she holds it independently of her husband ; but I 
doubt if this is possible, Tho husband would naturally mauago land 
thus acquired, and anytliing like ii)dcpendenco on the woman’s part 
\Y<>uld clearly bo against all native ideas on the subject. I have not 
asked any more questions under this section, because none of the points 
on wdiich those given in the ‘‘ Customary Law seek to elicit information, 
can be said to Viave arisen as yet. 'I'ho sense of the male agricultural 
j>opulation (of all native society, I may say) is strongly against any- 
thing tljiit would tend to give tho wdfe tiio power of acting apart 
from her Imshand ; and th(3re is certainly no necessity at present 
for proteciing the special property of married vvomea, 
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Under Quostiona 43-46 tlje circumatanoes under which daughters 
may succeed hare been recorded, and the ri^hfc of tlie huslinud with 
regard to property inherited from the woman^s father uiuhM* QucvStiou 
63. I need not repeat what will be found in iny remarks ou the 
answers to these questions. Also sec questions 34 and 85. 


Section X.— GIFT. 


412. Question 81. — xire there any special rules relating to death- 

De; 
tious 

whole or only pa/rt of his jyropcH^^ If of part, what part t If some 
heirs consent and others do not / 

The answers to tliis question prove clearly that there is no custom 
on the points raised ; but a desire was shown by the tribal representa- 
tives to lay down a ruio ucconlin;^ to what they thouirlit fit and piav 
per. Thn.s the Lobanas say that a <;ift by a man in irood liealth 
may be valid; but a gilt by a man on his dealli-iied is invalid. 
Some of the Jats say tliat a man may f^ive one or two higohs {kaeha) 
to Brahmans on his death-bed; tlie Awans say that one-thirdj and 
the Gnjars one-fourlli ot‘ a matins iinriiovealiie property may he 
^iveu for kharaiat^ /.<?., for a religious or charitable juirposo. Tlie 
fact is that deaih-i)ed gifts, like wills and legacies, are unknown ; and 
this appears to me to be the best statement of tribal custom on the 
point that <?an l )(3 made. Tlicro being no custom, tlio power of making 
such gifts mav he presumed not to exist. Ido not think it jiossihle 
Hint a bond fide gift iu eliarity, or for a religious [purpose, would bo 
disputed, 

413. Question 82 , — Can a sharer in joint 
property^ ^ 7iuike a gift of his share wilhoivt the 

consent of the others ? 

The fact of tlie ywoperty being joint could not prevent a person, 
who was otherwise entitled to dispose of it by gift, from doing so. The 
distinction is unknown to the agriculturists in this view. 


ith-bed gifts to rola- 
aiidiu ehai’ity, &c. 


bedgijLs? Can a, man make a.> gift on his 
dmtk-bed to a irlalion, or in fdinrdy, or for' 
rdiaion (Jdiaraiaf) ^ Can he do so of the 


414. Question 83 , — Tf a gift of hind he made 
, who is not a viemher of the vi 

Eo'J-SrSiirSS"”*” f -/. it 

share tn ttm villojje common 
cellamous village receipts? 


to a person, 
ge eornmu- 
the right to 
Land or the mis- 


If a small area is given, e.g., to a Bralunan, no sliaro in the 
sMmik't goes witli this ; but, if tlie gift bo of a certain^ in tba. 

village, a right in the common property and to participate in tha 
common receipts goes with it. The donee would take the place of 
the donor to the cKtent of the shave gifted. 
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415. Qit'jslion 84. — Ca/a a father make a (jift to kis daiuf/Uer 
h] miff of dov'vff {jahez) of moveable or 
a ^'^•^i^oveaUe proper I ;j, vjhether or not therehe 

wrm or near eolitdevals ; or whether or not 

they consent ? 

He can <i;ivo in dowry, willioufc consulting any onCj ns much of his 
juovcnldo property as he chooses, but cniiuot. olvc iiniuoveable property. 
Of course, if die next heir.s are cous(niliu<]r, there would bo no one to 
dispute a ^i^iflof land ; but it is not the eustoiu, except when tlio fatlier 
is a ninn of <{reat menus or of very g'ood laiiuly; to give immoveable 
projierty in dowry with a dauglitor. 


Df‘ volution of property 
acouirotl in this way. 


416 QaesHon Ho. — On whom will devolve 
the inheritance of properiy (jiveii to a daiujlder 
tn dowry [jahez} ^ 


Tlio property (movcnble) driven in dowiy will go to the husband 
ijrst, and aflor him to the malo lieirs, in dofaiilt of wlioin it will go to 
the iiusbnmr.s colhiteml.s. In fuct if consisting of moveables, 

merges into the imsi>aiurs pro])erty, as 1 have boCoro explained (Ques- 
lion 80) ; and will not return to tlie woman’s peoi>le. In the unusual 
event of a woman getting immoveable projxu’ty in dowry, it wnmld# 
devolve as explainrul in tlio answer to (Question 53, at least such is the 
recorded statement of the tribes. I think, however, that this is very 
doubt! ub ih'0[)(n’tv coming to a woman in dowiy wa)ulJ be ti’anslbvrcil 
froni one family to (he oliior, and belong alisolutely to tiuit ot the 
husband according* to native ideas. It is only in t,he case of })roperty 
iuhevited by a daughter in lier own right (Questions 43 — 1-1)) that the 
family of her lather could bo held to retain any donniiut rights in it. 


417. Question 8(j. — TIVc) has the control and power of alienation of 
vvooerlo oiveu to a 'woman in downj ? Her has- 

t.-outrol o£ Uowry. 

band or her sc: I j : 

See remarks under Q^uostiou 80. I have anticipated there tlio 
answer that was given by all tribes, that tlic hu>^baiul lias the power 
of management and alienation of all moveable property except, probably, 
the clotlies and jewelry of the woman. A dis|)ulc on tliis poiut could 
scarcely arise, 

Inimoveable property is almost never given in dowry; but, if it weng 
the husband would, according to iho answers, not have the power of 
alienation ; but, as muler the last quostiou, I doubt if the wminau’s 
relations could retain auj^ riglds in such land. 


418. Question 87.* 


-Can a father make a gift of the tvhole or part of 
his property (i) nmeable, (ii) immoveable^ to his 
daugkier otherwise than in dowry, to his danghr 
levs son, to Ids sister or her children^ or to his 
son-in-law ? If there are no lineal male descen- 
dants or near eollaterah, does this make a difference 'i Whose coment for 
such a (jijt is necessary ? 


(Ufts to a da- u;; lifer or 
Hi.stvr. or to (heir ohiliireu : 
who can op}>o3e sucli / 
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Tlio right of a person to dispose by gift of his moveable property 
is recognizetl by all the agricultural tribes, and he can aiiparently give 
away the whole or any portion of it to any of the jicopie meiiiioued in 
tlie question. As to iininoveahle property (or rather land), most tribes 
say that, to enable the proprietor to make a gill of any part of it to the 
relations mentioned in the question, he must obtain the consent of the 
heirs — the lineal uialo descendants, or, in default of them, tiie collaterals 
related tlirough tlie great-grand fatlier {nakavddda). It is not said 
whether the gift could be made in the eront of there being no one 
within this degree of relationship; but I conclude that a nn)re distant 
relation could not object to a gift made to a dangliter, sister, &c. The 
Dogars say that a man may give to liis daughter, sister, son-iu'law or 
brotlier-in-law a share equal to that of a sou, if he has male issue; 
otherwise ho may give as much us lie likes. The Awaus and Clujars, who, 
witli the Dogars, admit tlie right of a daughter to succeed, say that the 
father may make a gift to a daugliter under the circumstances stated in 
tlio remarks on Question 44, fc. wiiere tlie married daughter lias not left 
the liouse of her father. Some of tlie Hindu Jats say that a gilt of land 
inay be made to any of tlio persons mentioned, when tlcire are no 
collaterals related through the nakavddda^ and tlie others disallow such 
disposition under any circumstances. The Dluiliwals alone of the Jats 
say that, if there aro no sons and grandsons, a man may give a portion 
of his property to his dauglilcr\s or sister’s children. .1 am doubtful 
al)out this stiitcMnont of a custom to tlio effect, although such gifts have 
taken place and been admitbal. 


419. Question 8<S. — Wlmt U the power of a proprietor to dispose h;/ 
^ ^ (lift of pro))cr1h\ nioiwahle or { iniuoveah/e, ancestral 

^ or acquired, ton person ndio is not a relaturn / Is 

the cojisent of the sons or near relations necessarp for suidt a aiff: / iloiQ 
does (i) the fact of there being no sonSj {it) the ciremnstance that the pro- 
perfp is joint, affect surh power ? 

All tribes, except tiie Awaus, admit tlie absolute rigbi of th.e pro- 
prietor to dispose of moveal)le property by gill a>s lie chooses. The 
Awjiiis do not recognize even this power. As to immoveable property all 
iril>es deny tlie right of making a gift of it to a stranger, exeep)t a small 


area (oin^ or two bigalis kacha) to Brahmans (Hindus), or iu kharaiat 
t.c, for a holy or eliaritable pu!q>08e (Malmmcdans.) 


Power oL revokin- a ^20. (fmfion H[^.--^--Under lohai 'eircnm- 

gift if iisoM bo svinsequtab* slajices is a gift revocable I If possession have 
ly boro to tlio dooor. given or ip the parties are relations I 

There i.s no custom oil the sulqect; but some of the tribes say 
that, if pos.session have not lieon transferred, a gift may be revoked. 
Until possession has been transferred, Imwever, the gift would not bo 
oouiplete, 

Questioii 90 . — If the donor have a sou born to 

him can ike gift be revoked '? 

This question is ratlier beyond ibo comprclicn.si(m of the people, 
und a case in point has never arLsen. TMio answers are, therefore, 
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speonfntJvo, nn^l are general! v' to the effect that the gift cannot be 
revoked; but one or two tribes and gots say tliat it can bo in whole or 
in [)art (one-half,) I should think tluitj in the improbiibie event of a 
gift of land beii\g followed l)y possession, and a son being tlieii born, 
the donor could not revoke tbe gift if the translbr were clearly 
]>rov<3d ; but p(‘rhaps it would bo j)o.s.sible to luivo it set aside on 
behalf of the son. 

Section XL— PARTITION. 

421. Qiiedloih — \Yh(m>thi\f(ifher of faraUg is alive, v:liose 
rartUioTi bi^twcen ilic coiimU is ueressarg for the pavlU/ion of a 
niciribcrs ot a raini ly while joni t Itoldl lUf { U iltler ivhxii ClTCyu m^ CdU 

ilic father is alive. paviliion take place I Is it necessary that the 

'v/tfe or wires of ihe pfVprietoy should be past child,dM<arh}g ? 

During the lifetime of the father )>artiiion of a joint hold- 
ing can only take i)laee with his consetit. A fallier ordinarily 
divifies his })r<)])erty amongst his sons only wht*u tliero is no 
cluince of his having more oilspring; l)ut, if a son be sul).seqnently horn, 
<h,e partition would l)e revoked or altered with a view to provide a share 
for the new sou (all tribes). 

Q(^estion — A re the sous entitled io clahti partition as a 
matter of right f 

Tliey are iu)t entitled to claim partition a.s in the last (all tribes.) 

Question tb ). — Can (i father exclude one or more sons\fnwi their 
shares^ or otherwise /ua/re an v/negual division? If so, is a/ny ells- 
tinrtion made betivcea riiovcable and irarnoveable property, ancestral 
or acqwireil ? 

A fallier can make what distrihution he clioo.^^es of his property 
among'st his sons ; but this will hold go<Kl after his death only so hir 
as it alfects movcalde property, A father cannot depiive a son of his 
right to the sliare in immoveahle property to whitdi ho is entitled by the 
law.s of iidioritanee ; and the son ca?i claim a redistribution after the 
death of liis father (all tribes). The Mahomedau Rajputs, Gujars and 
Jats of Samrala say that, a father may, according lo Mahomedan la\v, 
disinherit [^d/p hi.s son ; but there is no recorded instance of this having 
been done. The only imaginable circumstances under wliich it could 
happen, would bo in the case of the sou changing bis religion. 

Quesllon^i . — When the pvopriefor makes a partition^ arc Im 
wives, childless or vrith children, cniitled. to par tiri pale ? 

The pro])rietor niay or may not give them a share, lie has com- 
plete power; but a wife is entitled to maiaienauce, and cannot be 
deprived of t his right. 

Question 95 , — ILm many shares can a father reserve far himself 
at iKtrtitio/i ? 

He can reserve as much as he likes ; but he usually reserves a 
share equal to that of a sou. 
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Question 96. — What is the effect of the birth of a son after 
partition f Can the father revoke the partUio7i? If tlu> fallm' hm^e 
reserved a sh are for hhaself 'will such share de volve exclusively on 
ike son horn after ‘partUion? 

H'lio fnllier eaii^ under these eireiimstjinoos, revoke ihe y)artitioti 
(see under 91) and make iumthor for the henetlt of the s«>n, If a son ho 
horn alter tlie death of the lather, ha would he entilletl to take a sliaro 
lVo?n his brothers. All the heirs have an equal ri^dit in tlie share 
reserved by the father for himself* If a sou bo honi after partition^ and 
succeed to the sliare reserved by his father, and this be smaller than 
tliose of his brothers, he could claim to liavo his share mado up. 

The ooncral result ol* these answers is that the fatlier mav, during 
Ids lifetime, make what arraiioomeut lie chooses about his iiumovcablo 
property (laud) ; but he cannot do anythin^to affect the reversionary 
ri^^ht which every son (or his reprosmtatives) lias in such ])ropcrtv ; 
and an arran^j^ement made hy the fathtu’ ceases to have effect on Ids 
death. On tlie one hand the paternal autliority is snj)reme dnrinir tho 
fatlier’s lifetime, and the sons cannot intcrlere wilh tho exercise of it : 
l^nton the other hand the sons have dormant rights in tho iinmoveahlo 
j)roperty, and the fatlicr cannot set aside the ordinary laws of 
inheritance. Over moveable jiroperiy the father has absolute power* 


^ , T c 422. Question 9/* — Can a widxno claim 

PartiiAon on htnalC of a , ,, , . * , v . ? 

willow, dau-litcr* partiiwn yp) IJ she have sons; and. [n) if she 

ccediiii? to an iiitoro.sL in have nott Cana d.avijldcr or siste^^ if v/n* 
pioperty. riuirried, claim pa/rtitiofi f 

A widow wlio 1ms no malo offsjndn^q ami is, therefore, (see Ques- 
tion i^9) entitletl to a widow’s interest, can claim })!ir(iti()n of her share; 
W'hile, if the widow has sons, she is de|»6iulent on them for maintenance. 
A daiii^liter or sister cannot claim partition (all tribes). JSio case of a 
danohter or sister claiinino; partition has ever occurred as far 1 could 
discover, nor is one likely to occur, as these persons could only succeed 
under cdrcnmstances, whicli w'ould leave no one against wliotn to claiiu 
partition, and the answer is a. mere ex|>ression of tribal oidnion as to 
what sliould be done under these most improbable circumstauces. 


Question — If partition he 7iaidc cetn a ividow claim a share I 

If so, what sha re, a/ml on'ivhom will it devolve after her death ? 

The j^reatcr rinjlit includes the less, and, as tho childless wn‘dow 
of a sharer can claim separation of l)er share (last question), she can 
do so when a partition takes phieo on tlie motion of other sharers. 

There is a strong feeling, as might 1)0 exj)ecte(I, against the 
separate possession by the w idow of her share, and several of the sets 
of representatives stated what they thought ought to bo restrictions 
on the exercise of the rigiit. The dispute that generally arises is where 
the widow of one brother claims separation of her share from the 
others, tho holding having hitherto been a joint one; and it will 
usually be found tlnat she states in her claim that her liusbamra lieirs, 
who liave possession of the joint property, refuse to maintain her. 
It \YiU also be found as a rule that the claim is brought at the 
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iiistigaiion of her own relations, who wi»h to get tlie management of 
the land ; and tlio opposition of the sharers is founded on tliis fact, 
and also on the unwillingness to allow the widow, who is horsed f 
considered to bo fainily property, to got out of tlioir power. Tlie 
Courts now admit the right of the widow to separate possession of 
her share, as the natural consequoueo of her being eojitled to it, and 
the people themselves do not deny this riglit in tlio last resort ; hut 
they think that she ought to be content with maintcnajice if h(U' 
liusband’s relations are prepared to offer it to her in good faith. It 
would be quite at variance with the feeling of the agrieultural commu- 
nity to allow partition on the application of the widow as a maticr of 
course. So (iu* as there is a custom on the point, I should siiy that 
it would make it iiieumbeut on the widow to ))rove that her husbamrs 
relations refused or neglected to support her. The land, it is fed I, ought 
to be left in the possession of the husband’s relations, and tlio widow 
allowed so much as will represent the jiroprietor’s profit on Iier sliaro. 
It is not too mucli to say that tiie husbamrs relations consider the land 
and the woman as good as gone from them for over, when the Court has 
allowed partition of her share. 

Disputes often arise where a widow with mitior chiMren claims 
partition against tlm unel(?s, and these same influences will be (blind at 
work on both sides in such cases. 

423. Question 99 . — //as the son 'who lives with his father after 
rvic^lil of t}i.e son who ro- partition the ripht of succession to the whole of 

mains as3o.Mate<l yvitli his the propcvti) reserved hij the father, or ivUl (he 
futiicr alter parlnion. other sons also succeed ? 

The answer to this has already been given. It is a very common 
thing for a jiroprietor, where the conditions of the agriculture admit 
of it, to a.ssign to each of liis married sons a separate sliare of the 
ancestral holding ; audio koeii with liimself the yoiin^yov sons, wlu) 
have not )'et been married. Tiie sou who has a wife cannot ordinarily 
remain in the same house with his father and brothers ; and, unless 
the holding requires to be worked jointly, as it does in the highly 
irrigated parts, this is olleii followrul i)y a separation of the share of 
Rucli sou. But this, as explained under Question 9(5, is only a tom[)orary 
arrangement. With the increasing scarcity of land, too, such arrauge- 
inents are becoming much less common than they wore. The son i>r sous 
wIh) bonlinued to reside with their fatlier would keep the moveable 
property of the fath(?r on his death; but, if the fatlier had retained 
more than Uie share to whicdi the son or sons would be entitled by iiiheri- 
lance in the immoveable property, the other brothers wlio were living 
apart coiild claim a share in the excess, or a fresh partition. 

424. Question 100, — Will an acqumtion made h// a father after 
Acquisitions a father partition devolve equal! f/ on all sons whether or 

after parti tiou. not one or more sous h ive remained associated 

toith him ? If the acquisition he inade hi/ i/ie help of the associated son t 

If the father have made the acquisition witli his own (that is, the 
fainily) properly, and it be imuiovcablo pro[)erty, all the sons aro 
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oi^t riled to pnrticipate ia it, wlietlror livin;^^ witli him or npnrt. If 
the asivociated sou luivo acquired the pr()])citv iliri?unh his owa 
exertions and frora his owa inenns, it is not liable to paiiiiloiu The 
nioveahle |>roperty, as above, goes to the associated sons (all tiibes). 

Qu^.s^i()u 101 . — If a son reninin assocmied with Ah father and (lie 
chihUess, can the other brothers claim a share in his propertij daring the 
lifetime of the father ? 

They ciiuuot claiai a share during the lifetime of the fatlier (all 
tribes). 


PART II— Local Custom. 

425, In the inquiry into Tribal Cnstoin 1 liave adhered as closely 
The naturo ot local or irs possiljle to the plan of Paid I, Vol, 111, of 

agrarian cuftloiny, Tapper’s Piinjal) Custoinary Law but 

in tho matter of Local Custom comphdo disendaon a|)pears to be 
allowed to Settlouieut Officers as to tho subjects au<l method of investi- 
gation, and it is necessary that Ibis should bo so. Tlic customs 
coming uruler this bead have, as pointed out by Mr. TaiJpor, usually 
no connection with the tribe or family, but are entirely the result of 
local conditions. The term Customs does not appear to mo to bo 
strictly a|)plicable to them, as they arc in a groat moasnro matters 
determined by agreement ; and it would be more |)n)pcr to say lliat 
they are (:aM<)in>> controlled by (farcMonenL The most iit)|)orlant part 
of tliem find their way into the Administration |)apGr {wcijib-ul-arc) of 
each village, which contains the agreements hotween the meml)crs 
of the village community as to iho arlmiiiistralioa of village property 
and affairs. This paper has an anthority as i)art of the Settlement 
lie(‘ord ; and its provisions can be allered only in the same manner as 
other parts of such ilecord ; but, although these provisions gemu’ally 
cx|>ress tlie j^ast custom in the matters to which they relate, tljcy can be, 
and are, altered by the agreement of the parties. It is not to be ex|)ect- 
ed that: such mattervS as the dues paid to village arti 74 ans, tho manage- 
ment and partition of tlie village common laud, the rights of tennuts 
should he decided by custom derived from a stale of society wliich lias 
jiassed away. Tliese mat ters are really subjects of agreement ; and the 
ju-ovisions concerning them are liable to alteration from time to time 
by fresh agreements between the parties. 

426. Tlie only one of the subjects coming under this second 

to allii- part of Local or Agrarian Custom on whicli 
viou iiad diluvion. inquiry has been made for a traejb as a 

wliole, and not for each village sejiaratcly, is the collection of 
customs relating to land subject to the action of the river — ^liiveraia 
law. All other matters of inquiry suggested by Mr. Tupinn* will bo 
found to tall uiuler one or other of the heads jircseribcd for the village 
administration pajier in the Uulos under the Lain! llevenuc Act; 
and it is much more convenient to have them there. Tlicrc is a very 
cousiilerablo amount of divergence in tho practice on many points be- 
tween village and village; liiid a separate record of the cubtoms and 
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ngreemonts for each village is likely to be more reliablo than a 
general statement for a collection of villages, because in the former tho 
whole community of cacli village have an o})|)ortnnity of expressing 
their views, while the latter is matle out from the answers of a few 
representatives of each village. 

In this second part, thou, I will first give some ac.eount of the ciis- 
toniary rules iletermining in each separate locality or tract questions 
tliat arise in connection with the action of the Kiver ; and after that of 
the provisions of the village Administration papers. 

A.~the customary law of alluvion and ditatvion in vil- 
lages ALONG THE BANKS OF THE SaTLEJ. 

427. The river Satlcj bounds the throe talisils of tlio Ludhiana 

district on tho north, separating a small portion 
Method of jTifiking the of Sainrala from the Garhshankar tahsil of Ho- 
inqnirymto the cast oin sliiarpur, and tho remainder of Bamrala^md tho 
whole of the others from the Nawashahr, Phiilonr 
and Nakodar tahsils of Jalandhar. No other 
river tonolies the District. The inquiry as to the Kiveraiu custom was 
made by Kxtra Assistant Settlement Officer, Ahmad Uakhsh, from the 
people of the villages on both sides of the River, assemi>led for the pur- 
pose at several |)lacos along its course. 

For tills inquiry the Ludhiana villages were divided into five 
grou})s — 

(1) Those of Samrala opposite Garhshankar. 

(2) Those of Bainrala opposite Nawashahr (Jalandhar.) 

(3) Tho upper half of the villages of Ludhiana tahsil. 

(4) The lower do. do. 

(o) The villages of Jagraoii talisil. 

At the attestation of tln^ custom of (2) to (5) Mr. L. W, King, 
C.S., then on Settlenicnt duty in Jalandhar, was present, and assisted. 
Group (1) consists of only a (ew villages, 

NTno simple questions on the lines of those in Mr. Tapper’s Pan- 
jab Customary Law, Volume III, Part II, Sec. II, were framed and 
given to the Extra Assistant Settlement OMicer ; and these, with au ab- 
stract of the answers to them, will now be detailed, 

' I . — Ciutom heiivcen villages on opposite sides of the River. 

428. Question 1. — When the land of a i^ilhige goes In/ diltirioii 

( abrasion), and land is recovered on the opposite side 
GerieraT custom be- of the stream, adjoining another village j 'will such 
tweea villager on oppo- belong to the oricfinal village . or to the village 

to land coming by allu- opposite Side to which it has come by accre^ 

vion, separation, Ac- iionf Is any distinction made between land that is 
capable of identification and such as is not? 

Question 9i,-^Where, by a sudden change in the course of the deep 
stream, land which is susceptible of identification has been transferred from 
one side of the deep stream to the other, will such land remain the proper^^ 
ty of the original owners, or will it go to the village community adjacent to 
whose boundaries it has become situate ? 
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These two quest ions are most conveiiiontly taken tooethor. Tlio 
history of the custom prevailing between vilhpt^os on oj^posite sides of 
tlm River appeal’s to be aa follows. The course of the Satloj is con- 
stantly shifting within tlie limits of its valley, the present Bet tract, 
which has a width of five or six miles. Most of the villam’s were found- 
ed at the bcginnin<^ of the present century ; and from 180t) to 1816 
the country on both banks, wbicb ^Yas only partially cnltivaled, 
formed part of the kiuodom of llaujit Sinoh and liis succc'ssors. I do 
not suppose, then, that tbo Deep-stream vnic, ])urc jmd simple, was ever 
in force. Disputes were not common because land was so plentiful, and 
the minor chiefs who held the country under the Lahore Darbar were 
probably a law unto tbemsel ves, deciding' claims not on any fixed principle. 
Since annexation tliere liave been innunnn*al)le disputes, as the changes 
in the River’s course have been very violent, and tliere are few vil- 
lages on its banks tiiat have not been one or otlicr party in a ease regard- 
ing doubtful land. Tiie question may be said to 1)0 still to some extent 
in a state of flux, and it cannot, perbai)s. Vie anirmcd that any general 
sot of customs is as yet absolutely established. Tlie law credlive 
faciUty is still in operation, and will eventuaily, no doubt, with tlie aid 
of our Civil Courts, produce recognized rules to suit the fully developed 
condition of ilio Bet tract. I can only show what the present state 
of the custom is. 

Even where the Deep-stroam rnlo (kishfl hana^ dhar hihin^ c^’c.) 

The Deop-strenm retained, two modilications of it are almost 
rule witli moditicatioii.s. everywhere recognized. ( I ) liiind susceptible 
of identification, i.c,, a |)orii<>ii of an estate bodily s<^parated off 
by change in the course of tlie stream (I'ukh (jirddui^ baghal pldr)^ 
belongs to tlie original owners. The great majority of the villages 
liave in their statements accepted this; but there are disputes 
going on at preseut, and it is denied hy one or two in Luvlhiana 
and Jagraon, I do not suppose, liowever, that a Court of law would 
act contrary to this principle, even if there were much stronger evi- 
dence of a custom against it than exists ; and I tliink that it may 
be considered to have ac'quired the effect of a customary law. 

(2). Where tlie whole area of an estate lias gone hy diluvion, the 
proprietors are entitled to land re-appearing on the same nte. The site 
is determined hy the map of the Regular Settlement (1850), this being 
the period which the villages accept as tlieir starting point in all ques- 
tions of title in laud of ibis cliaracter. The above rule has nowhere 
been denied. 


Between most of the villages of the Sarnrala tabsil and those 
. „ of Garhshankar and Nawasluibr tahsils facim^ 
•■Puxeaboundanes.- Deop-stroam rule has been entirely 


abrogated, and in its place that of ‘^(hdkhast hana 


' hadbast 


bana^^ adopted ; tliat is the wditpdr or lenden rule of oilier parts, 
by which the boundaries of each village are of a fixed character 
uud meet, whether the laud is covered with water or note The 
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bonndnrioR acoopi.Jd are riRinilly those of lli(3 Uejfnlnr Settlement; hut 
in some few cases the ])e()i)Ie liold out tor those of some pnidicular 
year, in wliich there was a dispute and a decision oiven^ or an agreement 
come to on tlie point. The laot is that in the lirst ten miles of its 
course through tlie Sainnlla lahsil, the Satlij has sliiflcd its course so 
much tliat most of the villages now on both sides of it were thirty years 
ago removed from i(s hauksj and Iiad perfectly defined limits. VVheve 
we have now iaeluded in our inquiries villages that may liereafter 
become liable to the action of the River, and asked the proprietors of 
tliem by what rule tlioy will abide, ihe answer has been in every case 
that they will adliere to tlieir piTisent boundaries. Some linv villages in 
llie uj)per part of tlie Ludhiana Bet have also agreed with those on the 
()|)posito side to abide by fixed limits ; but in Jagraon and the greater 
part of the Ludliiana tahsil ihe rule of nccretion, lliat is of tlie Deep- 
stream with the two modifications noted above, still prevails and has 
been acted on. 

The rule of fixed boundaries, which appears to have been 
adopted in the Samrala villages by agreement some twonty-fivo years 
ago, is obviously the only just one ; and I doubt not that it would bo ac- 
cepted by tlie w'liole of the villages on botli sides of the River. Tlie 
difficulty would lie as to what should bo taken as the starting point ; 
but I have no doubt that most villages would accept the Regular Set- 
tlement, made about 1850, in which rights W'cre for the first time pro- 
perly defined. 

The Deep-stream rule, oven with the modifications above, may give 
results that are really most inequitable, as will bo seen from two 
instances. The land of a village may go by abrasion till only five or six 
acres are left, fresh hind being thrown up within its Settlement boundary 
on the opposite side of the River ; but because of tliis petty area still left, 
it could not by the rule, if followed strictly, recover land according to 
its old limits. Again, the land of a large village may go gnulually 
by alluvion to the opposite side of tlie River, till only a narrow strij) is 
left, and the stream then suddenly change its course, transferring 
bodiRr (j'tiM girddni) a large plot whieli, because recognizable, is given 
to the people who held it for a few years on tlie opposite side. Thus 
the original village is cut off effectually from any ehaneo of recovering 
land, being denied a frontage oil the river. This latter instance is 
fouYided on the facts of a ease decided by me in the Kasur tahsil of 
the Lahore district some years ago. In the record of our inquiry 
{Rmvdj^dm hurd-o-hardmad) it will be found that ive have shown very 
fully the exact state of the custom at present, an account of wliat has 
happened in almost every village being given, with lists of the villages 
which now accept each custom. Witli this and any other information 
that the parties produce, the Courts will have to decide what rule should 
be applied in each case as it arises; but I should think tliat, where 
an agreement by a village to accept a certain rule has now been 
recorded, effect would be given to this as to a regularly establislied 
custoiih 
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429. Ques/ion 3. — iy the se{xtrQlion of the ch-ep stream an 

^ isUnul has been /armed from (he river bed op- 

BiKiits m lb an« b, posite two or more villages on different sides of 

the river ^ to which of such villages will the island belong‘d 

Wlicro tlie rule is that of the Sottleuieut boiimlary (lliakhast barui)^ 
the area of both villa^'cs is first made n[) to tins limits and whatever 
is over, between thein, is divided and assiorned to each village in 

proportion to its Settlement area. Elsewhere the Deep-stream decides 
the question, the island belonging to the village which is on the same 
side of the deep stream. An island is called Aland, 


430. Question 4. — Where there are two or more channeU^ by what 
Bale fin' deicruuning the rule is it determined which should be considered 
deep ytream, the deep stream ? 

The deep stream is that whi<di contains the most water, width and 
depth being* considered. Where the width of two streams is about the 
same, the do[)tIi is measured. Where it is quite impovSsible to decide 
by ordinary means wbiefi stream has the greatov volume, a boat is 
let go at the point of separation, and the deep stream is that down 
wliicli it floats. 


11 . — Custom between villages on the same side of the River, 


431. Question 5. — IVhere the whole land of a village has been 
destrea/ed by diluvion^ and land re-appears on 

IJU UJV: " ■ " ■ ■ ^ 

site of an old 


Land vo-appcainiji: on llic same site^ but is not susceptible of identifica- 


tion^ %mll the land go to ike proprietors of the 
village on the site of udrkh it has re-appeared, or to the village to tvhose 
lands it has become aUached by accretion ? 

The answer to this lias been given above — tlie second modification 
of tlie Deep-stream rule tliafc I have uoled as accepted everywhere, not 
merely where the rule is that of the iimkhast bana. The village wlioso 
land lias been destroyed is entitled to recover the whole of its land ac- 
cording to the Uegnlar SelUement map. 


ill land thrown up Qucs/ion 6. — When land is recovered hj 

in fr'jiit of two adjuiuiug accretion, how is the boundary between two ad- 
villages. joining villages in it determined?' 

In all cases tlic maps of the Regular Settlement, so far as they go, 
arc accepted as defining tlie limits of the adjoining villages. Whero 
laud beyond tliese limits has to bo divided, each village gets the land 
in front of its Settlement area. Wlieve the rule is tliat of thdkhasi 
buna, the case could not arise, as all land in the bed of the River 
belongs to some one. In the Lndliiana Bet it is said that the. boundary 
between two villages is detormiiied by eontinuing tlie line of tlie last 
two boundary pillars of the Settlement map. In Jagraon tlie limit is 
said to bo a straiglit line (presumably one due north) to the River. 
There is, I am afraid, no certainty on this point. In places 
land-marks beyond the roach of the River are recognized as giving 
the line of division between two villages ; but generally it has to 
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be <Iet<3rinine(1, according to the eircurnstauooa of each case, how 
much of the hind can bo said to be in lioiit of each village, no more 
definite guide being given, 

JIL—Iietween Proprietors of the same Village, 

433. Question 7. — To whornhelortg lands gained by alluvion or 
Bights of the viiln-e. avulsion? Do they belong to (i)^ proprietors 
co*sharci’s in land com- oj hind destroyed by dduviou on the site where the 
accretion has for me d ? or to (n), proprietors own.'- 
’ ’ irig the lauds adjacent to which the accretion has 

formed? or to (;ai)^the village couimunity? 

Do the riyhis vary according as the land gained is or is not capable of 
identification ? 

As to the dis[)osnl of land lliat comes to a village by accrotion or by 
change ill the course oi‘ the lli\ or (but the latter is scarcely a possible 
contingency, as the land would belong to the original |)ro|>rietors of tlie 
other side) tlie customs are various, (ai) It may bo the nile to make up 
the losses of each co-sharer annually from the village common, or from 
land held by other sliarers. In this case tlio new land naturally becomes 
the ))i‘operty of the community. Or (h), it may bo ilie custom that onch 
co-sharer lias to bear tlie loss that ho suffers from the Jliver, and must 
wait till land again re-appears on the site of bis Holds. In this case all. 
land recovered outside of the limit of the Settlement map, or which has 
never been in tlie jiossession of a pro|)riotor, becomes village common 
property, (o) In lour or five villages the (.mstom followed a)>pears to be 
that losses are not made u|> to the losing- projirietor, and still new land 
recovered becomes village common, rather au inequitable arrangement 
Burely. 

The details as to iliese various customs will be found both in tlio 
Pawdj’dm hurd-o-hardmad and in the Adrninisti'ation i)aper of each 
village. The entries in the latter were attested by tlio Sn])erintendoJirs 
along witli tlie other provisions of tlie pajaM- ; and should ])n3vail 
against the former, if any discrepancy appear, wliich I scarcely ex))ect. 

Question S. — Where on the site of land, destroyed, by diltivion new land 
is formed, and the old laiid had been partitioned ^ icill such partition be 
maintained in the nev) land I 

The answer to this has already been given iji tliat to tlio last question. 
Where the loss of each co-sluirer is made np annualiy, the new land 
would he divided afresh according to the village shares. Wliere the 
fields of the Ilegiilar Settlement are pornetnated, a fresli partition could 
only take place of land outside the Settlement limits ; and the partition 
would thus beau entirely new one, 

‘ IV. — Bights of Tenants. 

434, Question 9. — When the hind of an occupancy tenant goes by dD 
Occupancy right^i in luvion^ is he entitled to have his land made up from 
land going by diluvioa tlie village common^ or from the land of the pro* 
and re-appearing. prietor under whom he holds? When land goes by 

diluvion and fresh land appears on the same sitCj does the tenant recover 
his rights iu it ? 
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Oocnpnnc}" tenant ri<rlit being a creation of our rule, it was not to bo 
t>x|>ected that we sliouUi Hnd any cnsfom existinj^ on this point. Tliem 
are very few occupancy tenants in the villages along the River; but tlie 
attestation was done by inquiry from such of them us were ))rosent. 
Where, as is often tim ease, the oceupaney tenant holds a tfhare of Iho 
land of the village, his right was recognized (except in one village) to 
get his portion of the land assigiuxl to his })ropriotor in the annual 
adjustment. When a |)r<q)riet<)r is entitled to laml api)earing on the 
site of hia Settlement fields, tlie oecii))jnK*.y tenant is also enliiied to re- 
cover Ilia rights in the fields that lie held before. These two |)rincip1es 
are not undis|>ated ; but wo cannot ex]H:^vX an established and admittcvl 
custom on the point. It is likely tliat the Courts will accept and affirm 
the equitable princijde that the more submersion of tlio laud, being a 
fact beyond liivS control, docs not destroy tlio right of the hereditary 
tenant. Where the tenant lioids a share ol the village, he difle-rs at 
present but iittlo from a proprietor. The question of his sharing in the 
division of tho ordinary shamilaC’ must be kept dislinct from this 
rule, which would only entitle him to liavc his boldii\g brought up to 
its size at the time of attestation of rights in tlio Regular Sctllomeut. 

B,— THE \VAJIB-UL*ARZ, OR VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION PATEU. 

435, An Administration paper was made out for eacli village under 
clause f), section 14, of the Land Revenue Act, 
a«corai»;j to tho I.emls i>reso,ribed iu tlic Rules. 
Some of the provisions of this paper are merely 
expression of the orders of Government iu regaixl to the payment of 
revenue, rcmuueratiou of village officers, &€. Tliose concorniug the 
relations of the village community, proprietors and residents, amongst 
themselves, are in tho main founded on usage ; but they are really (>f 
llie nature of agreements, and are liable to bo altered from time to 
time with the consent of tho parties. It is not fi‘om tiie fact of tlioir 
expressing the custom hitherto followerl on any point that they derive 
their force, but iVorn tho agrecincut of tlio parties to abide by them. 
On one or two points it will be seen Irom tho analysis, wlfudi I am 
about to give, custom is still followed; but on most this has been 
modified in order to suit the altered conditions of tlio village. 

43i). The wajib-ubavz of tlie Regular Settlement was made out 
, about tho year 1850. It had the same legal 
_ fhe fomer waj.b-ul-a«. ^ Sottlenumt Record ; and 

its provisioius could only be altered in the same way as entries in the 
Record, i.#., by agreement, by judicial decision, or aceording to Aict.s 
subsequently ooenrring', Tlie old conception of a wiijib-ul-arz was, 
however, dilTerent from our.s ; and the former paper expressed rather 
what the Settleinout Otiioer.s thou^jlit to be proiier rules for o-iiidanco 
in the matters concerned, than either the customs or the ngioeinents 
of the fieople. 

The greater part of the provisions were identical all over tlie Dis- 
trict, and there were but few points of diffoveuce between the conditions 

22 
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The new or revised wujib- 
ul-arz. 


Clauses 1 and 2 : Govern- 
ment revenue and cesses. 


for the villages. In fact the paper was a series of rules prescribed by 
tlie Settlement Officer for observance in the management of village 
affairs. Some of the matters as to which the old wdjib-ul-arz contained 
directions linvo been since provided for by general law ; while some of 
the conditions, being founded neither on custom nor on agreement, 
have been inoperative from the first, and others have since become so. 

437. The portions of the new wajib-ul-arz wliich depend on 
custom or agreement were carefully attested for 
each village by the Superintendent on the spot, 
and practically in the presence of tlie w hole com- 
munity, proprietors and residents of tlie mercantile, artizan and menial 
classes. There is room for a good deal of diversity in tf.e various 
mattei\s of custom or arrangement between the members of the commu- 
nity ; and 1 iiiink that all details wliich arc peculiar to any village have 
been recorded in its wajib-ul-arz, 

438. The first clause of the revised w’djib-ul-arz gives tlie amount 
of the new assessment, the instalments in wliich 
it is to be paid, and the method of distributing 
it between the co-sharers, wdiile the second de- 
tails the cesses. As will be seen from paragrapli 313, the distribution of 
tlie revenue is a matter wdth which custom has but little to do ; nor 
w’ould any w^eiglit ho attached to a claim that a certain method {bach) 
should he continued, because it has been in use from time immemorial. 
The revenue payable for each holding ought to be fixed entirely with refer- 
ence to its capabilities at the time of assessment, unless the proprietors 
agree to maiiitaiu some customary form of distribution, or to apply 
some new one wdiich they consider more suitable. As a matter of fact, 
although the original village shares have not been completely lost sight 
of, they have in very few cases been used for thopur})ose of tlie internal 
rating of the village for the revenue demand, and the extent or quality 
of the land held by oacli co-sliarer has been accepted almost every- 
where as the test of his liability. 

439. Every proprietor in liis owm right is entitled to claim sepa- 
ration of Ills share, and cleni'ly^ a provision 
that prevented him from getting possession of 
it could not, under any circumstances imagin- 
able in this district, have effect even if it had been recorded. Re-allot- 
ment' of land once divided, and readjustment of the revenue demand 
during the term of the Settlement are alike unknowui (the conditions 
as to land subject to the direct action of the River can scarcely bo 
called an exception to this statement). 

440. There is very little cnlturable w^aste left any where in the 

, District. Such pieces of public village pro- 
mS,lsllvm[ot%hTyiCgl pe% as roads, ponds, &c., are necessarily 
common land, excluded Irom partition. It w^ould, perhaps, 

have been possible to do something towards 
the protection of the grazing lands that still remain in some villages ; 
iuid there wuia a desiro on the part of the people that they should bo 


Clause 3 
boldiiif^s. 


Partition of 
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allowed to bind tliemselves by some strict condiilong on tbis point; 
but a departmental order (Settlement C(>mmi8sioner’s (b'rcular No. 21 
of 1880) Ibrbade ilio insertion of provisions restrainini; the power 
of the sharers to demand a partition when they chose. The partition, 
it was laid down^ must not be made to depend on the wish of the 
majority; and, practically, any single co-$harer has tlio power of 
insisting on being put in sepavato possession of the portion of tlie 
oonumon land to which bo is entitled. Tlie question of protecting 
grazing lands is not, however, one which lias very much importance 
in Lndliiana, as the cattle are almost entirely stall-fed: and 1 do n(»t 
seo how it would bo j>()SsibIo, without special legislation, to restrain a 
proprietor from the exercise of such an uudoiibled right. 

Under this clause are recorded the method of mamifring the village 
land, so long as it remains common property, and the manner in which 
it is to be partitioned. Village common land may be cultivated by 
a proprietor or other person with the consent of the community, 
given on tlieir beluilf by the lambardars or headmen. Any one 
enltivating in this way is a tenant of the community, and the rent 
fixed by the lambardars for the land is an item in tlie common village 
receipts. There are other receipts from the common waste land in 
some villages on account of timber and fruit trees, grazing dues, &c. ; 
and all such sums are either credited to the village fund, or dislriluited 
at ODco amongst the sliarers, according to the manner of treating 
the village fund agreed on. Large sums are in some villages now and 
again realized by the sale of timber, and divided l)y the proprietors. 

This clause also describes the manner in whicli a partition of tlie 
common laud is to be efreeted. The measure of right of the proprietor 
or of the sub-division of the village is, as a rule, the ancestral or cus- 
tomary shares, seldom the khewat or amount at v liich tlie land lias 
been rated. IJsnully the land is first marked off into equal sliares, 
which are assigned to the suh-division (pattis or thulas) by lot 
according to the extent of the rights of each. Inside of these again, 
the land is assigned to tlie individual s])nrcrs in various ways; but 
now-a-days most partitions are effected through tlio revenue authorities. 


441, The village site, like tlm rest of tl^e laud, belongs to tlio 


Clause 5 ; Itigbls over the 
village site. 


pro])rietary body. The resident non-proprietors, 
who have presumably settled down willi tho 
permission of the co-sliavers, are entitled to 


occupy the sites on which their dwellings stand ; l>iit they cannot 


transfer them, or even dispose of the building materials in some places, 
without the consent of the latter. 


It was the almost universal custom for tlie proprietors’ to levy 
dues {alrqfi) from all resident shoj)keepers and 
artizans, really as a return for the privilege 
of residence enjo 3 ^ed by the hitter; but in most parts of tlie District the 
right has under our rule ceased to be enforced, and could scarcely 
be revived. In many villages there is a struggle going on oven now ; 
and it is not improbable that in time the custom will become extinct. 
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A small suii-mnl tax (from two annas to one rupee) was levied from each 
shop or nrtizans^ house ; andj under native rule, the Lainbardar readily 
realized this, for lie liad great power inside the village; but of late it 
has generally been found impossible for him to make the people pay, as 
the only remedy is a separate suit for each siiigle item by the proprietary 
body of the village or sub-division against the recusant shopkeeper, &c., 
and the latter would be as likely as not to get the best of tlm dispute* 
Most villages have thus allowed the right to become extinct ; but in the 
Janga! and adjacent villagres the proprietary body has retained its full 
authority over the non-projuietary, and the dues levied in the shape of 
atm/i or by weighlnan^s foes, an allowance on all transactions in 
grain taking place in tlie village, cover the village expenses. 

Uiulor this clause the rights of the proprietors to the manure of 
the residents is also declared ; and certain 
minor dues, such as marriage fees, &c., which 

are very uncommon. 


Olause <) : Claims in res- 
pect of land taken up lor 
public purposes ; alluvion 
nud diiaviuii. 


442. No village recognized the right of a sharer, wdiose land is 
taken up for a public ])urpose, to liave his loss 
made up either from village comnion or by con- 
tribution from the otlier sliarers. He gets the 
comixmsaliou in cash from Government, 

nothing more. 

The customs as to making" up tiie share of a proprietor who 
Joses land by dilnvion, and the disposal of laud coining by alluvion, have 
been /ally described in paragrapli 433. 

443. The appointment and remuneration of village officers nro 

Clause 7 : Village ofEceis. and sneli detaila as are noces- 

sary concerning them will be found in tl»e 
Report. 


444. In paragraph 87, I have already given some account of the 
Claime 8 : Village expeu- income and expenditure of the village fund 
»vs. (uiaWali), Tlie entries about it in the wajib-ul- 

arz are of considerable importance. The management is a fertile source of 
dispute between the Lam’ujinlars and Ilje other proj)i’ietors, the former 
regarding the iund as absolutely at their disposal, and the latter con- 
stantly attempting to interfore in the control of it. In some villages the 
agreeinent recorded is that the Lnmbardars shall collect a certain small 
)>ercci8^ngc on the revenue (wiiich has not been allowed to exceed the 
limit fixed by Financial Cornmi.ssioner^s Circular No. 4 of 1860), and are 
responsible for all the usual public expenses. When tliis has been accepted, 
it will usually be found that the Ijambardiir just manages to cover 
Ids outlay by what he collects. As anile, however, tlie management of 
the rnalhah is not entrusted absolutely to the Lainbardar. There is a 
growing tendency to dispute the authority of this officer at every point ; 
and, although it was not denied that there should be a village fund, to be 
expended for certain well recognized purposes, such as the feediug of 
faqirs, &o., an attempt was made to have it controlled by the whole pro- 
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prieL'irj body. The provisions actually agreed to were usually to this 
effect The Lambardars have the riglit of spending money from timo 
to time on the usual objects as the necessity arises, getting it from a 
shop appointed for this purpose (maldah-barddr). Twice a year just 
boforo the accounts of the village are made up by the Patwari for the 
realization of the instahnent of revenue, the village fund accounts will 
be audited on a day fixed for the purpose, of which notice shall have 
been given. In the presence of the Lambardars, and such of the 
co-parceners as choose to attend, the accounts for the half year are 
made up, and any one who wishes to do so may object to any item. 
The amount due is distributed and realized with the revenue demand 
by the Patwari. There is often a set-oif against the expenditure in 
the siiape of atrdji and other fees ; and in tlie Jajigal tract the village 
expenses are more than covered by a weighinan s fee levied on all grain 
transactions within the village. 

c> 

445. As there is very little w\aste land, it w\a8 to be expected 

ru K q • s sources of sm/ei' income w ould be very 

a c .^ayei. Keference has already been uu»dc (clause 

4) to tlie receipts from the sale of timber, grazing dues, &c, ; and, in 
tiio remarks under clause 5, mention is made of the manure accumulat- 
ing on the premises of residents wdio are not proprietors. Some few 
villages periodically distril)ute large sums obtained by the sale of 
(Uiuk or other w^ood on llie w’'asto land ; but from tbo other sourcCwS 
there is almost no income, 

446. Tlie only irrigation riglits at present in the District are rights 
Clause 10 : Irrigatiou in wells. The shares in a w’ell are ottcu very 

rights. elaborately subdivided; and a record of them 

is to be found in tbo Naqsha CkdlidL Each sharer is entitled to a van 
or portion of a rdn^ that is the right to work the well for a day and 
night (eight i^alus or watches) in the cold weather, and for a day 
or a niglit (four pah7^s) in ilm hot waMither ; and the succession 
4>f the vdris is determined by lot. The moveable gear (rope and 
bucket) is the property of tlio sharer; nud repairs to the well 
liave to be executed at the joint cost. There are minor provi- 
sions on various points. Tlie right of cultivators to sink wells is 
recognized under no circumstances. 

447. At the Kegular Settlement all absentee proprietors wx^re 

Olaiise II : Proprie- as mafnir or absconding ; and in* those 

tors absent or out of days it was considered in the light of an 
possession. oflence against the State if a holder of laud 

failed to fulfil his duty by cultivating it and paying the revenno. 
A condition w^as enterear in the old wajib-uLavz that such a sharer 
might get back his land if he appeared and claimed it within a 
peHod of twelve years. Now we recognize two classes of sharers 
out of possession /(I) Ghmr kdbiz, one who resides in the village, 
but has not got possession of his riglits ; and (2) Ghair lidzir^ 
Olio who is also absent. It cannot be said 5 1 think, that there 
is, or that there ever has been, a custom as to the treatment 
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of the nVlits of absentees. Our law says that twelve years of 

adverse possession gives the holder a right as against the per- 

son out of j)Ossession ; and it will always depend on the eir- 
euinstances of each case whether the possession is of this nature 
or not. In the attestation of rights an inquiry was made as to 
the title of every person wliose name aj'peared in tlio old (annual 
or Settlement) papers as a proprietor, but who was not aetnally 

1‘ound in possession; and the terms under which the land was 
Jield were set forth. Thus A was found and recorded as in 

})ossession of his own .share and that of his brother or uncle 
J?, w’ho was absent on service, A managing the whole estate, and 
jB retaining all his riglits. This, of course, is the simjdest case ; 
but tliere were few comfdieations. The persons entitled to the 
management of an absentee’s estate, if he lias made no arrange- 
ment for it himself, are his heirs in their pro])er order. 


448. The Codes of Tribal Custom deal w ith the cjiiostion of 
succession to, and transfer of, landed |)ropcrty ; 

the final onlcrs o.i the suhjcft are that 
no mention is to be made in the wajib-ul- 
arz of these matters, for to do so would be to give to the en- 
tries in the liinmj-dm on these points tlie 1‘orce attaching to all 
entries in the Settlement Kccord, and not merely that of evidence 
as to tlie custom. In the matter of pre-emption the old w ajib-ul- 
arz extended the exercise of this right hy the heirs to cases of 
temporary transfer (mortgages); but the entries on this point 
■were merely inserted bv the Settlement Officer from an idea of 
wdiat he thought fit; and they have been a dead letter from tlio 
first They do not aj)i)ear in tho uew' Administraliou papers. 

44ff, General provisions have been entered according to tho 
wording of the orders of Government on 

Ciaii?«e 13 : The right this subject, reserving to Government all rights 
nn:)vcrnmcntinKaz"^ r' . n ^ 

property, <iuarrics, Acc. 


ofOovornmciuiuKa..ul Kazul-buiiaings, kaukur, quarries, &c. ; uud 


these need not be detailed. 


Clause 11. : Assessiiient 
of lands gained by albi- 
vioii ; of lapsed mdjif Ate. 


450. In paragraphs 319 — 321 of this Keport, I have described 
the system sanctioned ibr the treatment of land 
subject to the action of llio River ; and the condi- 
tions, rates, &c., applicable to each village have 
been entered under this section of its vvajih^ul nrz. 
Mdji plots are invaiiubly owned by the mdJiJdrs\ and, on tho 
occurrence of a lapse or on resumption, the mdfuidr or his heirs 
would liavo the right to engage for the revenue. If they should 
chance to refuse, the proprietors of tlie thila or paUi in which the 
land is situated would have the right, the minor subdivision having 
the first claim. 

A fine imposed on the wdiole community wmuld be levied 
on all the members like the chaukidar^s tax, 
that is on houses; but such fines are, I believe, 

unknown now-a-days. 


451. 

Clause 15 : Levy of fines. 
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Clause 16 : The rights of 452. ( 1 ) The ri;>ht of occiipancy tenants 

cultivators. to alienate their tenure is defined by tlie 

Tenancy Aet 

(2) Occupancy tenants hare every wliere tlie to cut trees 

gro\vii»or on their holdings for the purpose of making the ordinary 
agriciiltural implements ; and their right to cut and sell is also ad- 
mitted in some villages. It is said that, when such tenant pays in 
kind, tlie proprietor is entitled to a share of the trees as of other 
produce. 

(3) As to manure — an ocenpanej’^ tenant is entitled to use his own 
refuse heap as manure for his holding. 

(4) Teiiants-at-will have no power of alienation, or of cutting 
trees ; but they are entitled to their own refuse Jieaps as manure. 

(5) There are no recognized liabilities other than rent. 

453. In paragraph 128 of the Report, an account has been given of 
„ tlie village artizans and menials, of the tasks 
village servants. tube pevtormed by tliom, and ot the dues 

that they usually receive. These will ho found 
fully recorded for each village under this clause, as they were ascertained 
at tiie time ot attestation j but I would remark that the agreements 
between the proprietors and their kamlus on these points are 
apparently, notwithstanding tho fact of their being entered in the 
Administration paper, liable to revision at any time. On the one 
hand an undertaking by a Aam/n to perforin a certain task for the 
next thirty yours could scarcely' bo recognized as capable of being 
enforced against him and his heirs ; and, if this view is correct, then 
the proprietor can scarcely be called upon to pay the dues imder a 
one-sided agreement. The truth is that tho entries are little more 
than statements of what tasks are performed by^ the kandns, and 
what they receive from the proprietors at tiie present time ; and this 
is tho way in wliich they have been recorded in many eases. On a claim 
being mad(? by' either party, it would be o]>Gn for the otlier to show that 
tho terms of the agreement had been altered in practice. I think 
tliat tho true foundation of the agreement is this, that, in return for 
tlie privilege of being allowed to reside in tlie village, tl»e kaniin agrees 
to »H*rform certtiin tasks, and tho proprietor nuik<*s certain allowances 
to him for his work. The performance of tlie t.asks is an incidence of 
tlie residence, and not a personal liability^ of the kumm ; and the 
kamin could free himself at any tune by leaving the village. 
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Of the following Apporullcos Nos. I — VI contain iaforinaiioii tor 
tlio wliole district similar to that already snbniittod for each talisil with 
the Assessment Uojiorts, They' correspond to Forms A to D prescribed 
by the Rides iiudor tlio Land ilcvomie Act (C. V.) 

Nos. VII ar|tlT1II are statements of land tenures in the forms 
of Statements XXXIll and XXXI^' accoJiiiniriyirig the Reveiiuo Ad- 
luinisiration llejiort. 

Nos. IX — XI show the Gazettes Notifications^ conferrin;^^ jiowers on 
tlic Settlement ofiicials^ tlio ease work disposed of l)y them^ and the ex- 
penditure from all source.s on the Settlement. 

Nos. XII — XV arc not specially prescribed, but ^ivo information 
on several sul)jects of general interest^ wbich could not coiiveiiieiitly' bo 
included in the body^ of the lieport. 
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1 Orop-s *'Vi v 

birli kind 



1 rtoils are pint]. 

Sir 


1 r/, V 


- ~ r 

lo 

■V ? 

r-( 

1 ? 

'i- “ 

- ... 

J-i 

o 

20 J nit 

7 63.5 

... 

IM2 

i 

2i),ni)o 

-2(!.l IK 

2n,n20 

287 

49,425 

40,507 

3(1,655 

1,6U9 

78,821 

24,020 

0,901) 

n,oon 

00,902 

n7,oo4 

1,38,159 

i,04n 

1 ,70,^00 

01,024 

1,48,128 

4,040 

2,13,798 

10, 970 

3,436 

1,499 

15,905 

(i,l!)l. 

1,33.889 

255 i 

1,40,335 

17,161 

1,37,325 

1,754 

1,56,240 

5.5,429 

21,040 

5,824 

82,293 

69,313 

2,95,068 

2,185 

3,66,556 

1.24,742 i 

1 

3,16,108 

8,009 

i 

4,48,859 
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DJX I. — ( Continued. ) 


u 

t 

35 

30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 1 

i 


CONSIDERED IxV DIFFERENT A3 TKCXS.— (Com/iwkwI.) 


CLASSKS OF CJiOPS. (See APPENDIX IV.) 

])|'.T.\1L SIlOWlNtJ- 

A(nM-:KMi>;N T of auk as 

('l; KTI V ATKoA OUOl’PKD. 


KUnVlfoi 

Aniiiniii linrvcfit. 


i 








oi 


« 

Crops on wliicli kind 

Ci’Of s ou wliicli ciieli 

1 

CS 

•7: 1 d 

Ci. 

o 

i-t 

vents aio puul. 

rfiit.s 

ire pallid. 

1 


Z 

CJ> 








o 

a " ^ 



V 


*o 

c ~ C! 

:::5 

S r-< 

eS 

<v> 

yt 

eS 

N ^ 

Vi O 


lei 

O 

O 

H 5 

'a 

O 

- 


-e. *■ .* 


H 



H 

i 

16,719 

1 or. > 

0,3Sl 

2,788 

27.271 

5O,0C>7 

... 

• ft t 

7, 102 

Pd ^,338 

3,229 

15,417 

56,146 

1,05,571 



23,911 

3.1,691 

9,0 If) 

18,205 

83,4 1 7 

1,02,238 

I, .50, 4 31 

1,62,238 

23,07 0 

1,057 

3,159 

3,212 

31,104 

68,1196 

... 

... 

10,277 

72,(>36 

1,18s 

45.1 62 

1.29.263 

3,00,<»G9 

... 


33,953 

73,093 

4,6 17 

4.S,:i71 

1,60,367 

3,71,105 

1 

3,53,005 

3,74,165 

9,93(> 

Gil 

170 

1,515 

12,265 

I ' 

28,170 

... 

... 

] ,098 

01,283 

15 

9,180 

75,176 

2,15,511 

• * • 

... 

11,631 

04,927 

185 

I lu,695 

i 

87,141 

2,43,081 

2,31,442 

2,43,081 

1 

50,361 

3,054 

9,710 

7,515 

! 70,640 

1,52,933 


... 

19,137 1 

1, (>7,257 1 

4,432 

09,759 

2,60,585 

0,27, 1 51 


... 

69,498 i 

i 

1,70,311 i 

14,142 

77,274 

3,31,225 

7,80,084 

t 

1 7,3^878: 

7,80,084 




Serial number. 
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APPEN 


1 


2 


4 



rjj 


os 

c 


f 

I 


^ I 





ci 




Fotimkk and 

PUKSKNT 8TATJS- 

TICS COMPAltED. 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

SECTION 11 

— EESOUECES AND CAPABILITIES 

Detail siiowino AdSEKAiKNr oi? area cpltiyated 

AND CROPPED. 

1 Deductions. 

5 'T3 
a> 

IK O 

S o 
p 

= K 
21 

^ CO 

Ditto not cropped. 

i-i 

^ . 

~ Z 

'1' fi> 

5 ^ 

U 'T) 

, 

6 

* * 

<u 

o ::: 

*- 

a 

a 

i, o 
{-. Z/ 

c ^ 

d) ^ 

o 

it o 

^ is 

cS 

o 

i.. 

o 

H 

Forinor 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Pres(?nt 

i 

2U 

90 

18,093 

18,891 

1 ,43,844 

6.587 

’ir 

: lM)micr 


... 

... 


... 


Prcsoiifc 

250 

1,080 

34,018 

35,348 

8,38,817 

14,188 

r- 

1 b or 111 or 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Pro so lit 

722 

711 

16,570 

18,009 

2,2.j,G72 

5,770 

i 

Poi’Dier 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Pro sent 

1,183 

1,881. 

68,687 

71,751 

7,08,38.5 j 

26,545 


I si ] 


J)1X I. — {' Condnued. ) 


48 

49 

50 

51 

62 

53 

54 


66 


CONSIBEBBO IJJ DIFFERENT ASPECTS.— (Co»rt»a8rf.) 


System of cultivatioh. 

Olassifiki) statement of 
Masonuy wells. 

no 

«3 

teJ 

J 

o 

-'A 

o 

a 

*w 

o 

p 

cO 

»<• 

C3 

P 

,Ad 

*■<& 

ft! 

o 

p 

M 

o 

B 

Niui. 

One bucket. 

Two buckets. 

;3 

Vm 

a> 

CJ 

<U 3 

r4 

'ci 

41,737 

80,072 

20,052 

7,109 

1,48,970 

%%% 

688 

475 

* • * 

tt • 

1,108 

4 • « 

42,427 

2,35,718 

67,750 

4,136 

3,50,026 

i i 

1 

1,422 

• •• 

693 

38 

2,153 

16,891 

1,38,280 

73,997 

-845 

1 1 

1 

... 

i 

2,30,013 

430 

439 

81 

950 

1,01,055 

|4, 54,065 

L 

1,61,799 

1 

1 

12,090 

i 

1 

7,29,009 

5,485 

1,607 

119 

f" 

4,211 




^ Serial 


[ sii j 


APPEN 


Fokmer ano 
PkJ'SKN'r ST AT IS* 
TICS OOAfPAREl). 


58 


59 


f>0 


SECTION IL-lUCSOUnCES AND CAPABILITIES 


Classified STATKAnsNT of 


Ivltalia. 


x> 

o 

c 

O 




« *j, 


fi K<»nvtov 

4 (\ 


^ J 
\ 


s_. ^ 

/j * T ) 

I ; 1 TPS' 


‘SPUt 


9o7 


COS 


1,5C5 


fi Fonncr 

IJI 


I’ro.'pjit 

i Former 


I i V ormr-r 

'£ { i 

t'L ■ 

CC : 

*' I ' Present 


61S 


202 


MB 


107 


r ' Former 


L Present 


1,7d3 


077 


015 


20 i 280 




2,700 
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DIX L — ( Continued ) 


1 

C2 

03 

64, j 

1 

1 65 

CO i 

i 


CONSIDERED IK DIFFERENT ASPECT.S.-CCoM/mKe,;.) 


MASONIiT WKLTiS, 



Bet. 



Totnl. 


bucket. 

buckets. 


Oi 

ri4 

o 

Vi 

CD 

ri4 

O 

1 

O 

W-. . 

^5 1 

ca 

ct 3 

O 


<u 

o i 


CD 

O 


'•4 


{5 


c3 




O 

H I 

H 1 

O 

H 


H 

... 


... 

1 ,778 

769 


2,r)U 

81 

2 

8:l 

1,071 

1,085 

... 

2,75G 

... 


... 

2,210 

066 

bl 

3,233 

l\h 

«> 

7-18 

2,815 

1 

058 

13 

8,846 


... 

i 

003 

461 

113 

1 l,i'i80 

121 

1 

125 

. 698 

051 

IOC 

1,855 

... 

... 

... 

4,191 

2,199 

170 

6,860 

017 

1 

0 

956 

f.,214 

2,594 

* 

110 

7,957 


[ xiv ] 


APPEX 





63 

69 

70 

71 

• 




SECTION II.-RESOUaCES AND CAPABILITIES 



Former and 

rWKSENT STATIs^}' 

TICS COMTAHKJ). 

Water capacity of wklis. 


Serial number. 

'«5 

-4-> 

O 

a 

K®* 

a> 

o 

a, “ . 

t 

’TS ^ ^ 

Cfc 'f 

c 

o a> 

V. 

* os 

* t+t 

o o 
o ^ 

oS r*, 

a 

<} ^ 

*4M 

1/ 

a< 

— 

C T3 

O' 

i: 

*, Oi 

0 

1 s 
° 

o 
f- « 

C..J21 

2 , 

O ~ 

O ^ {S 

*5^ a 

fcC « 
c a 

a> “tS 
u <u 

!5f' 





lis. 



1 

1 

Former 

BfttlOfcot 

K'lO 

2 

«*• 

0 


” ( 

Preseni 

Dliaia 38 feet ... 

850 

4 

21 

2 

Ludhiana. 

Former 

Present 

Bet 10 feet 

Dliaia ;>() to 50 feet 

100 ' 
300 to 
5fi0 

««« 

4 

11 

19 

3 

».:3 ; 

1 

Former 

Bet 10 feet 

100 

• •• 

... 


^ ( 

Present 

Dliaia 80 to 50 feet 

800 to 
550 

2 

4 

20 

21 

4 

|i»*W 1 

«3 'J 

-4w ✓ 

o ^ 
H i 

Former 

Present 


:: 

i 

B. 12 
D. 20 


[ ] 


DLX l.~{Continue,cl) 


12 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

73 

CONSIDERED IN DIEFERENT ASl*ECTS.~(Co»/i«««(i.) 


Cattie. 

Number of ploughs. 

PorULATION. 

Average population 
per square mile of cuUivaiion. 

a 

09 

to ^ 

o - 
'S- as 

1; 

'I 

Other cattle. 

40 

oo 

00 

to 

00 

GO 

OD 

30,833 

26,603 

14,621 

1,51,218 

1,12,351 

• •• 

... 

35,370 

55,G63 

16,031 



1,52,509 

655 

53,921 

87,428 

21 ,7GG 

2,42,584 

2,86,718 

*•« 

f *# 

66,214 

08,743 

29,655 

... 


3,07,559 

560 

28,819 

51,785 

11,2§.3 

. ■ .■ ' ' 

i 

1,17,895 

1 

1,48,317 

... 

... 

35,43 1 

51,428 

16, $9 

... 

trmm 

1,58,767 

442 

1 

1,1*^573 

1,65,876 

1 ■ >8' 

47,G70 

4,01,697 

! 

5,77,386 

... 

••• 

1 )37/>65 

1|05,834 

62,055 

1 *** 

... 

6,18,885 

1 

543 



Serial number. 
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APPEN 


g 

a 




If! 

All 


79 

80 

81 

83 



83 j 

SKCTION IIL— SUMMAUY A REQULAU SETTLE 

UliGr^AR SliTTLKMKNT OF 181.2 AJil) 
Summary Settlkmknt of 1H47. 

i Asse.s^mk^t 

FOR TMR WIIOLK ])1S- 

TIUC'I’ OF Till? HPCflUiAU 

Settuement (1 850-1 sn;!) 

m 


_ <U 

T? 

a> 

r-T 


0. 

|o 

a. 

S 

s 

m 

01 

Cl 

c ^ 

£ 

$ 

f 2 


s 

m 

Cl 

trt 

91 

Vi 

tfi 

03 

“1* t,0 

CO "g £ 

.t 4> 

bL Z 


CJ 

'3 

oi w 


— 1* 

t 1 



5 

CO 

ti* 2 

Ot 

o ^ 

< 


Sanctis 

205 

2,50,872 

l,!i!),:317 

2,90,31.0 

K. 

2,(i2,0;i4 1 





M. 

3,S:il I 


... 



Total 

2,05,8.55 I 

1 

31:9 

3,:]8,185 

3,25,811 

5,07,358 

K. 

i 

! 

4,31,842 ! 





M. 

10,187 1 

... 

... 

... 


Toiftl 4,48,0211 1 

i 1G7 

2, 5!), 001 

1 

2,32,080 

1 

2,70,710 

K. 

2,3 1,05!) 1 

1 


i 

M. 

1(1,238 ! 

’ j 

i 

i 

i 



... j 

Total 

2,44,807 

i 

i 721 

s,2s,(m 

i 

7,57,214 

10,83,414 

K. 

0,28,535 

1 


M. 

;)0,24ij 

; 1 

i 1 

i ■■■ 1 

... 

[ 

... 

Total:') ,58,781 
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DIX 1 . — ( Continued.) 


84 

85 

8G 

87 

88 

89 

MEKTS COMPAHED, I 

i 

SKCTION 1A2— AS.>IC8SMENTNO\V FIXK DIN Til F HFVl-FL) 
SJiTTLKMKNT AVOUK KU OCT F RDM THE RKVJCNMMi; UA rK.8 

& I’KODUOF KSTLAIATKS k A8 FINALLY ANNOLN<h:1). 

i >- 

o 

<Xi 


A RSRS.'MKNT R ATT- S. 



G ej 

c 3 
.2; * 


In-rignit 

Ml. 


o <1> 

f* 

UQ 

o 

Vi 

< 

c2 •' 

r 

C.2 

a - 

rt 

PS 

O 

'?3 

O 

s 

.JUS 

PQ 

‘'d 

5 

C5 

_CJU 

L 

lu 

'.;i 

o 

2,01,87] 

1 13 10 







3 0 0 to 

1 12 0 

3 0 0 to 

3 8 0 

1 0 0 to 

1: 8 0 

3 0 0 


1 5 11 




••• 

... 

... 


1 (> 0 io 

■i 8 0 

1 1) () to 

3 4 0 

3 12 0 

3 1 2 0 

3 12 0 

2,33,525 

1 2 10 







:? 0 0 to 

1 2 0 

2 8 0 to 

:l 0 0 

3 12 0 

3 12 0 

!),25,G77 

1 .0 8 

... 


... 



. . . 

... 

... 




* 2 



Serial number. 
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APPEN 


SECTION ly. -ASSESSMENT NOW FIXED IN THE 
PEODUOE ESTIMATES AND 


Assessment Rates — (Continued.) 


Uuirri 

O 

Q 

m 

w 

2 10 0 to 

3 0 0 i 

1 8 0 to 

1 12 0 

i 

1 10 Oto 

2 12 0 ! 

1 4 0 to 

1 12 0 

1 

1 

1 10 Oto 

2 0 0 

1 4 0 

' 1 

1 

1 

••• 


1 C 0 


0 10 Oto 
0 M 0 


:i c 0 


0 14 0 


1 0 Oto 0 10 Oto 

1 :•! 0 I 0 12 0 
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DIX 1. — (Continued.) 


91 

! 

95 

96 

1 

i 1 

i 


KKVISED SKTTLrCMENT AS WOUICKD OUT FROM TilK REVENUE RATES AND 
AS FINALLY ANNOUNCED.~(Co«/iW.) 


ASBESSMKNT on TirE VAHIOFB SOILS OIVRN HY HATES AxVI) THE PHOOUCB 
KST I M AT ES C O M 1* A U K D . 


AssoPSTiUMitH by revenue rates 
uiulproiiiico Ciitiinulcs. 

Irrioated. 

15 

6 

o 

Vi 

O 

Otliep irrigation. 

Assessiiic ni by rates 

7(;,2dG 

l,o4,(;08 

20 


Produce oslimato 

8r),3C2 

1,03,218 

2 

GOI: 

Assossinent l)y rales 


42,028 

17,221 

1,123 

i 

Produce cstituaie 

l,nf),7G0 

•18,195 

21, 

102 

Assessmout by rates ... | 

4J,:U2(; 

1 

1 4,178 

... 

1 

Produce estimate 

40,107 

9,105 

8,350 1 


Assessment by rates 

2, 3(5, 395 

] ,55,873 

23,731 


Produce estimate ... 

2,70,231 

1, GO, 8-1 8 

35, 

s 

005 



[ XX ] 


APPEN 





99 

100 

101 

102 




SECIION IV.— AS8ESSMI0NT NOW FIXED 
KATES AND PRODUCE 



Assessmmts by revenue 
rates and prodtiee 
esiimates. 

ASdESflMENT oS TUB VARIOUS SOItS GIVEN BT 
BATES AND THE PRODUCE ESTIMATES 
COMPARi'.l) — (Con/inuf^ft) 



Pnirrigjitcd, 

0) 

c 

B 

"S 

a; 

OQ 

'S 

'o 

O 

S 

■A 

• 

Dofasli Bet. 

EkfasU Bet. 

. 

G 

J ^ 

y.3i 

Q 

lU 

3 

3 

1 

'd 

H 

Assessment by rates 

Prod HOC estimatxi ... 

a5,42(; 

41,408 

10,306 

11,280 

74,523 

77,544 

20,370 

10,606 

O 

rt 1 

[ 

I Assessment l)y rates 

I 

29,299 

57,075 

2,21,508 

37,784 


3 < 

^ / 
^ ( 

I 

Produce estimate ... 

i 

30, 355 

62,884 

2,40,838 

37,007 

A 

d \ 

c J 

'C \ 

) 

/ 

i I 

I Assessment l)y rates 

Produce estimate ... 

2,843 

8,770 

0,773 

6,428 

1,53,472 

1,63,160 

54,840 

55,036 

4 


Assessment by rates 

67,568 

78,114 

4,40,503 

1,18,000 


) 

( 

Produce estimate ... 

89,632 

80,502 

4,81,551 

1,18,449 


K«MARK«,—Thp dflftila iti tliia statement are taken from the iliesesftment Reports, ttiinor correotiou 
of alteratioua lij alluvion mid dilnvion siri^o I lie Asaessraent Reports were submitted. 

2. (<’ol» 75)"“^1 ). Only tlu; Khii Sfl villages were siimmarily assessed, and 1 have shown the number of 

3. For an expianaiion of col. S3 see partttjrttpb 300 of the Report. 

4. These discrepuueies between the iigures of (cols. 103 and lOU) arc explained ia the Report. 
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DIX 1. — (Continued.) 


103 


104 


105 


lOfi 


107 


108 


IN THE JiEVlSEI) SETTLEMENT A?, WOIiKEl) OUT EHOM THE KEVBJS'irB 
estimates and as FINAI-Ly ANNOUNCED.— (C’o«*W/.) 


0) 

Assessment actually announced with it- uatk on otTLTiVATioN, 

c .§ 

Cl ^ 

.t ^ 

CUD 2 

Detail of 

assessment announced. 

O 

o 

^CD 

C 

P P 

Total assessment 
rereuue rates s 

no 

'OJ 

5 

O! 

JO 

v?3 

ca 

'a 

O 

H 

,S 

§ 

C P 

^ S 

"a 

1 »2 

Vj 

« « B 

0-' S 
o ®. 

TS 0,00 

a, rfi 

C3 - B 

§ 

... 

... 

... 



. ..twi* 

;],23,G54 

3,08,586 

2,871 

3,11,157 

2 1 5 

46,715 

18 P. C. 

... 

... 

• «* 


... 


5,23,704 

5,11,852 

9,464 

5,21,316 

1 7 10 

81,571 

19 P. C. 




... 

, 


2,78,279 

2,71,477 

8,394 

2,79,871 

1 3 6 

87,952 
i(i,r. 0. 

... 


... 


... 


11,25,697 

10,91,915 

20,729 

11,12,644 

18 5 

j 

*1,66,238 

18 P. C. 


being made where ueccsBury. TUo number of estates does not agree with that of Statement G, beoaaat 
Iheae with their Summary and Kogulur Settlemeuts, iucludiug in the Summary the Settlemoat of 1S4JJ. 


STATISTICS OF RENT. 


APPENDIX IIa.«—(Eorin B. prescribed by the Rules.) 


CLxiSSIFIED STxVTEMEKT OF TENANTS’ HOLDINGS. 





(Concluded.) 

































CLASSIFIED STATEMENT OF TENANTS-AT-WILL PAYING 

CASH RENTS. 



i Serial number. 


[ xxvi ] 


APPEN 

Classified Statement of tenants^ 


1 2 


LAND HELD BY TENANTS TAYINa AT A RATE TER 

ADOPTED FOR 


Nrtine of 

iaheii. 


Niai Cmahi. 


Khalis C it a hi. 


Area. Rent. Area. Rent;. Area. 


1 Sdmnila 


6 9 G 


r>08 1,782 


5 12 7 


172 1,041 17 



5 12 6 




[ xxvii ] 


DIX lU. 

at-ioill pnpng cash rents. 


8 

9 


11 

13 

13 


niGATI ARRANGliD ACCOROTNO TO THE CLASSIFICATION OF SOILS 
assessment. 


Chahi. 

Dofasli. 

Ekfasu. 

V ■ i - 

Dakiiab AXJ) Kouslt. 

Eeiil. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

liciit. 

Aiea. 

Rent, 


75 

360 

1 

7 

873 

3,754 



4 12 0 




4 4 1 

85 

6 

14 

185 

291 

1,702 

6,986 

0 5 0 


2 5 4 


1 9 2 


4 1 8 

3 



94 

107 

2,055 

6,387 


j 

i 


1 2 2 


' S' 1 8 

88 

81 

374 

280 

405 

4,630 

17,127 

•1 6 4 


4 9 10 


1 7 1 


3 11 8 




[ xxviii ] 


APPEN 

Chmijkd Statement of ienants-at~wilt 


15 10 17 18 19 20 

LA?il) HELD BV TENANTS PAYING AT A RATE PER 
BIGAlf ARRANGED ACCORDING 1 0 THE CLASSIFICATION 
Nimo of ADOPTED FOR ASSESSMENT.— (Concluded.) 

tuiisii. s ' ' ’ 

41 ■ Bhtjb, e Mixed. Total. 


1 Samrdlu 


Area. Kent. Area. Rent, j Area, Rent. 


j 134 387 2 Mi 1,803 8,088 


2 0 0 ... 5 4 6 


4 13 1 


383 858 4,079 3,132 13,981) 


3 15 10 ... 4 12 1 ... 4 7 G 



4 Total 


982 744 2,857 3,541 11,1^ 


1 15 1 ... 3 1 4 ... 3 2 3 


GC8 1,989 8,980 8,476 33,802 



2 3 10 ... 4 8 3 ... 3 15 9 








f xxix 1 


DJXllb. 

}wying cash rents. — (Continued.) 


21 

22 

23 


25 

26 

27 

28 

PAYINO- (CHAKOTA) A LUMP SUM ON TUB nOLDlNO FOB THE YEAR. 

KlAI Chahi, 

lillAIIS ClUHI. 

I3et Chaht. 

. pTHES lEBXaATION. 

Area. 

Ecnt, 

Area. 

Kent. 

Area. 

Kent. 

Area. 

Rent. 

201 

2,732 

499 

3,002 

... 


8 

76 

« • • 

0 6 2 

... 

7 13 2 

... 



9 8 0 

212 

2,251 

66 

609 

43 

347 

■ 

108 

... 

10 0 10 

... 

0 3 8 

... 

8 1 1 

1 

15 6 10 

106 

1,547 

27 

226 

2 

14 


V 

... 

0 5 1 


8 5 11 

... 

7 0 0 

* * • 

• 

C60 

6,580 

rm 

4,737 

45 

361 

15 

' IP 4 

... 

9 12 2 

... 

8 0 0 

... 

8 0 4 


4 8 













tmmbcr. 


[ XXX ] 


APPEN 

Class'i/led Statement of tenantS’’aU%mll 


Jf/iino of 
tahsil. 


29 


31 

1 

32 1 

I 

33 j 

U 


PAYING (('IIAKOTA) A LUxMP SUM ON 


Doi'aslt. 

1 Ekpasli. 

Dakitak Roush. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Area, 

Re lit. 

227 

1,381 

77 

828 

565 

2,518 


6 14 

... 

4 4 1 

••• 

4 7 3 

m 

60,') 

I 

78.) 

1,827 

1,471 

r>,5GG 

... 

.3 11 4 

... 

2 .3 2 


.3 12 G 

37 

127 

Ill 

344 

1,818 

6,877 

... 

3 6 11 

... 

3 1 7 

... 

3 12 6 

427 

2,11.3 

073 

2,199 

3,854 

14,961 


4 15 11 


2 9 1 


3 14 1 


1 Sainrala 


Ludliiaua ) 


Jagraon 


Total 







[ xxxi J 


DIX II6. 

paying cash rents . — (Continued.) 


35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

TUB HOLDING FOR THE yEAR.-(fo»cZi,*rf.) 

!BnuR. 

Mixed. 

Tot A I. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Rent. 

G3 

115 

3, 8.18 

15,46(> 

5,078 

26,518 


1 13 2 



5 9 10 


5 3 6 

378 

1,005 

7,721 

34,363 

10,819 

46,681 


2 10 6 


17 2 


4 4 10 

1,281 

3,576 

1,2.32 

15,229 

7,674 

27,940 


2 12 7 


3 9 6 



3 1 5 

1,722 

4,G:)6 

15,304 

65,058 

23,001 

’ 1,01,139 



2 11 1 

• ••• 

4 4 0 


??''r.",'4 4 6 








i Serial number. 


f xxxii ] 


Nnmo of 
tubsilr 

Name of crop. 

Sii ^’arcane 
I Cotton 
I WI.eat 

SamrAla ^ | ^lioat & Gram. 
I Maize 
I Cham 
i Others 


ougareaue 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Wheat & Gram. 

Maize 

Charri 

Charri & Moth . 
Others 


ArPEN 

Classified^tdtement of tenants-at-will 


PAYisa c;asii iients on 


Niai 

CuAllI. 


Kium 

CuAHI. 


Area, j lient. Area, j Rent. 

"i;w ] Giilit;' Tla j T,t>72 



28 

200 

40 

263 


7 6 0 

. . . 

6 9 2 

7 

64 

10 

106 


0 2 

... 

5 6 0 

28 

285 

■'26 

240 

... 

10 2 10 

. . . 

9 6 8 

2 

11 

62 

151 

, , , 

5 «■ 0 

. . » 

4 11 6 

5 

’ 21 


19 

... 

4 12 9 

... 

0 5 4 

142 

1 2,170 

107 

1,512 


15 4 6 

• •• 

14 6 7 

55 

5()0 

25 

217 

»*. 

0 1 5 j 

, . , 

8 10 10 

140 

1,715 

29 

242 

. . . 

12 4 0 


1 8 5 6 

18 

* 121 

46 1 

1 119 

. . . 

6 11 6 

... i 

2 9 4 

17 

111) 

8 

115 

... i 

8 12 2> 


I 11 6 t) 

1 


3,8-20 
13 0 10 
700 

8 8 0 
Cl- 

9 2 3 


108 2,000 

... 11 14 6 

2 11 

5 8 0 

18 121 

6 7 n 

23 177 

7 11 2 


250 3,214 

12 13 8 

65 480 

7 6 2 

19 103 

6 6 10 


55 482 

8 12 3 

32 151 

4 10 3 

46 119 

2 7 3 

11 1.31 

12 2 11 





[ xxxiii ] 


DIX lU. 


paying cash (CanjtJm^ed.) 


46 47 


48 


49 


THID CIi(31>S (MJLTiVATED. 


-■tssairr::. 

60 j 

. 1 

f 61 ' 

52 j 

1 

0. 



54 






Serial numberr 
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APPENDIX IW. 

s' 

Classified Staiernenl (fi pt^^nrf cash vents. — (Concludod.) 


Name of 


ssaa??r-"-' 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

PAYING (Z.ABTI) CASlt RENTS ON TUB 
CHOPS OUI/l'IVATED.~(C<.n<.Inde<I.) 

tu{)i$il. 

JSnine of crop. 



i 





; 

Bhub. 

Mixed. 

Total. 



Llrea. 

Rent. 

Are *. 

Rent. 

L,_ 

Aro/i. 

Kent. 


r 

Sii^^iroaiio ... 

... 

...... 


« • * 

538 

6,196 




... 



. . . 

• * - 

11 2 4 



Cotton 

.*• 




8!) 

583 








... 

6 9 11 



Wiieat ... 





GO 

291 




... 




... 

6 1 0 

Samrala -< 


Wlient ct Grain 

... 




17 

04 

5 8 5 



Maize 

... 




58 

56 5 




... 



• « ft 

... 

9 11 10 



Cliam 

9 

33 

1 


507 

2.-218 




... i 

3 10 8 1 



... 

4 nil 



Otliers 

13 

26 



45 

Ku; 




i j 

2 0 0 



... 

3 11 0 




r- 

Sugfircaue ... 

ft ft t 


• • • 


312 


4,270 





... 


ft ft ft 



13 

10 ll 




Cotton 

... 




8.5 


745 





... 


... 


• . 4 

8 

12 3 

2 

Ludhiana 


Maize 

... 




180 

11 

2.0 16 
1 1 5 




Cliarri (feMoi^Ji 

230 

1,016 



1,597 


(i,93(: 





. . . 

4 G 8 

... 


... 

4 

5 6 




Otliers 

8 

30 



64 


447 





... 

3 12 0 




6 

15 9 










3 

Jagraon ... 

Others ... | ... 

1 




1 

4 


' 

r 

Sugarcane ... 



... 


850 


10,466 





... 



. . . 


112 

5 0 




Cotton 





174 


1,328 









« • * 

17 

10 8 




Wlicat 





48 


291 





... 





6 

1 0 




Wheats Gram 

« » ft 




17 


94 

4 

Total... H 


Maize 





238 

5 

8 6 
2,611 





ft ft ft 





10 

15 6 




Cliarri 

9 

33 



507 


2,248 





. . . 

3 10 8 

• ftft 


ft ft • i 

4 

6 11 




Gharri & Moth 

230 

1,016 


• •• 

1,597 


6,936 





• . . 

4 6 8 


«*• 

4 

5 6 




Others 

21 

56 



i’io 


617 



■_ 


... 

2 10 6 

^ • 

( • 1 

... 

5^ 

9 9 



STATISTICS OF PRODUCF 


APPENDIX III. 


SHOWING THE RESULTS OP THE EXPERIMENTS MADE TO 
DETERMINE THE RATES OF YIELD OF THE 
VxVRIOUS CROPS AND THE RATES 
ADOPTED IN THE PRODUCE 
ESTIMATES. 


[ xxxvi ] 


APPBN 

Abstract State7n€7d sfwtovig, for the principal (^rops^ tie average rates 
as assmaed in the produce estimates, and the area 



KitMAaxtf ~-~TUo il^ures below il)4> line ar 0 the nreet on which experiment* vr^^re made. 











[ xxxvii ] 


Dix nr. 


an acre. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 




SULTS FOK 1879—82. 



Assumed. 
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APPENDIX 

abstract St atement slowing y for the principal Crops y the average rates 
as assumed in the produce estimates and the area 


Name of Tahsil. 

Name of Assessment Chicle. 

15 

16 

17 

18 

BABt CHOPS RE 


WlIlSAT.- 

-(Continued,) 

Dakhar and Roiisli. 

Bhur. 

By Experiment. 

Assumed. 

By Experiment. 

Assumed. 

Samrala. 


Bet 

Lower Dliaia 

Lppcr Dliaia 

305 

18 

ICO 

2-10 

•c 

... 

194 

2.0 

301 

120 

‘G 

IGO 

»> 


r 

' Bet Kucha I ... 







Bet Paeka I ... 

• • • 

... 


... 



Bet 11 


... 

... 

... 

es 


Lower Dliaia ... 

283 

160 


120 

C 

'S j 



5 

•7 





Upper Dhaia ... 

298 

w> 

210 

... 

IGO 



Pa Wild h 

239 

2-10 


160 




] 

•8 





Tihdra 

B8l 

220 

• • • 

160 



Jungal 

213 

220 

• • . 

160 




8 





[i 

Bet 

... 

1.00 

... 

110 

C 

c 

)i 

Lower Dliaia 

... 

150 

117 

no 

it 

tt 





16 

•2 

c: 

( 

/ 

Upper Dliaia ... 

••• 

200 

* • ■ 

150 
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1 1 l.—^{Conlinued.) 









Jagraoo. j * Ludhiana. I Samrdla. Name of Tahsil. 


[ »i ] 


APPENDIX 


Abstract Statement showing^ for the principal Crops^ the average rates 
as assumed in the produce estimates and the area 















[ xli 1 


Continued.) 

of yield in seers for each clans of land, as gicen by experiments and 
of experiments in acres and decimals of an acre. 

31 32 33 31 35 35 37 38 

8ULTS FOR 1879-82. 











[ *lii ] 




APPENDIX 

Abstract Statement slioiDing for the principal crops the average rates 
as assu yted in the produce estimates and the area 




[ xliii ] 


III.-— ( Continved.) 

of yield in seers for each class of land as given hy evperimeats and 
of experiments in areas and decimals of an acre. 

43 44 46 46 47:1 48 49 50 


SULTS FOB 1879-82. 



Assumed* 

















Jagrion. I Ludhiana. | Samrala. | Name of TahsiL 
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APPENDIX 

Abstract Statement showing, Jor the principal Crops, the average rates 
as assumed in the produce estimates and lie area 



’ Bet Kaclia I ... 
Bet Packa I .. 


Bet II 


200 193 200 

5 '5 

260 259 220 

14-2 


Lower Bhaia ... 



Upper Dhaia ... 
PawWh 


j Tihara 
{ Jangal 

I 


Lower Dhaia ... 
Upper Dhaia ... 


.882 280 257 240 

5 -5 7 -1 

410 800 ... 260 

5-1 

259 240 81) 200 

5‘-8 2 -3 


113 220 133 

ll-l 











C ] 


III — {Continued.) 

of yield in seers foi* each class of land^ as given hj experiments and 
of experiments in acres and decimals of an acre. 

55 56 67 68 6^ 60 61 62 

CROPS, 3879-^81, 

ED Cotton. 


B6t Chdhi. 

Dof.'isli. 

Ekfasli. 

Dakharand Rousli. 

O' 

.1 

a. 

w 

p:;i 

Assumed. 

By Experiment. 

% 

s 

X.O 

< 

By Experiment. 

Assumed. 

By Experiment. 

Assumed. | 

205 

200 

101 

160 

• • • 

• ft 

•t* 



•4 

• •• 

... 

•5 

• •• 

♦ ♦ « 

... 

••• 

... 

• •• 

M« 

... 

• • • 


... 

••• 


... 

... 

... 

160 


160 

ft ft ft 

... 



164 

160 

142 




126 

200 

1 

«• V 

•1 

140 

1 

• •• 

120 



156 

•6 

200 

154 

140 

*•« 


... 

80 

1 

•1 

••• ’*■ 

1 

* ... 

•3 

• •• 

ft • • 


70 

100 


• •• 


mmm 


ft ft ft 

4 

• * 

8 

100 

asm 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

ft ftft 

80 

... 

... 

• •• 

• »« 

ft • ft 

... 

ft ft ft 

... 


»» • 

21 

140 




... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

•8 



... 

.*• 



... 

• • 

... 

■ ■ 

«•« 

• •• 


















Name of Tahsil. 
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APPENDIX 

Abstract Statement showing^ for the principal CropSythe average rates 
as assumed in the produce estimates and the area 



Name op A^^sessment Circle. 


Nuti ClmLi- 


Khalis Cliabi. 



Lower Dliaia 
Upper Dlutia 


1.535 720 

1 - 9 

1.129 720 

2 - 7 

1,172 880 

28 -7 


073 600 

13 5 


656 600 

6 -9 

600 

956 680 

1 -I 
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III. — [Continued,) 

of yield in seers for each class of land, as given hy ea^periments and 
of experiments in acres and decimals of an acre. 


67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 


OKOPS 1879 -81 .--(^Cont iutird^ 


ZE. 


JoAR*’ (Millet.) 


Bet Chilli. 

Dofasli. 

EkfasU. 

Ekfasli. 

By Experiment. 

a 

d 

c« 

By Experiment. 

Assumed. 

By Experiment. 

Assumed. 

By Experiment, 

'g 

i 

8 

<5 

806 

480 

269 

800 


» • * 


• •• 

1 

‘2 

1) 

•1 





... 


... 


... 

• •• 

« *# 

• • • 

... 


• •• 

soo 

... 

300 


... 

469 

560 

551 

840 

... 

280 

219 

160 

2 

’2 

4 

•0 



1 

*3 

647 

520 

464 

240 

346 

240 

111 


11 

•9 

8 

•6 

4 

•1 

8 

’ 

633 

520 

102 

300 


240 

71 


6 

•8 

1 

« •« 


... 

... 

3 

‘3 

. . . 

*«• 



... 

.«« 

• 

**• 

... 

... 


• •• 


t** 

« • • 

« • » 

1,185 

800 

340 

280 

850 

240 


... 

2 

•■7 

4 

■5 


■3 



510 

800 

380 

280 

... 

240 

• •• 


4 

:-5 


•1 







... 
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APPENDIX 


Abstract Statement showing, for the principal Crops, the average rates 
as assumed in the produce estimates and the area 



























[ xHx 3 


III — {Concluded.) 

of yield in seers for each class of land, as given ly experiments and 
of e.xperimenls in acres and decimals of an acre. 


79 

80 

8i 

82 

83 

84 

85 

8$ 


CROPS, 1 879— 81 .— ( Conchuled . ) 


&c,, (Pulses ) 

'Moar," 

Bajra” sown with ‘ 

Moth/’ Mung,” &c. 


Bhur. 

Khalis Clidhi. 

Dakhar aud Kousli. 

Bhur. 


' 

-4-i 












•4^ 

P] 


1 


1 


a 


o 


04 

t 

aj 

O. 

•s 

S-4 

Oi 

O. 

'd 

o 

a 

'S 


a 

o 

M 

W 


w 

a 

p* 

8 

1 

PQ 

<1 

cc 

Ift 

pa 

V3 

CQ 

m 

oo 

. . . 

... 

• • • 


... 

... 

• •• 

... 

91 




67 



• •• 

28 

• 



9 

•8 



100 

120 

113 


... 

... 

» « t 

« • • 

44 

• 


•6 







• • * 

• •• 

••• 

■i 



• • • 

■■ 



• • • 

112 

120 


100 

5 

•5 



1 

•7 



120 



> *44*ir' ; 

'“149 

160 

46 

100 

47 

•1 



8C 

•8 

4! 

•3 

99 



• •• 

69 

• * * 

72 


15 

'2 



57 



•6 

189 




192 I 

GO 

O 

« • • 

« «« 

9 

•5 



78, 

•5 



272 

110 


.f- 

219 

160 

115 

120 

85 

■4 


! 

206 

•2 

62 

• 

•9 



... 


• 1 

1 

♦ * * 

... 

i 

68 

100 


... 

112 

120 


100 

6 

•5 



8 

•8 



145 

120 


••• 

821 

180 

167 


10 

•8 



110 

•5 

17 






















STATISTICS OF PRODUCE.-(Co«<mtied) 

APPENDIX IV. 

PRODUCE AND HALE-ASSET ESTIMATE. 
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APPEJJ 

Statement ihoiving the acreage and estimated gield of each crop^ the itglue of this at 

whfrh Government would be entitled at half the rent 


\ 

a 

3 

Bl 

6 

n 

n 

n 


■ 

DD 


. 

■ 









HABI 








Crops on which kihh brnts 



I Class. 








II 

1 

33 

iH 

<• 

«> 

a 

« 

5*5 

DBTlIt, 

(8 

tfj 

ES 

oS 

SC 

a 

<• 

u 

O 

a 

o 

tj 

a 

48 

■♦J 

«8 

8> 

.a 

i 

u 

o 

S 

u 

so 

CO 

a 

S 

isl 

i 

s 

tS 

a 

08 

'u 

oft 

n 

0 

O 

U 

eft 

VO 

i ■ 

« 

tu 

% 

CO 

<9 

Price (feera per rupee) ... 

so 

4(; 

8.5 

33 

88 

$7 

88 

20 

... 

■ 

■MR 

46,557 

6,699 

4,432 

14,706 

4,358 

310 

895 

636 

~ 

e 1 

c2 1 

Gross produce ... 

Value of the 

4,07,556 

64 236 

28,616 

1.02,996 

36.336 

1,602 

1,976 

6,214 

... 

C 

same 

6,43,406 

61.235 

33.702 

1,24,773 

88,243 

1,731 

2,079 

10,430 

... 

Price (seers per rupee) ... 

so 

40 to 45 

35 to 42 

33 to 40 

37 to 46 

i 

20 to 26 

... 

... 

38 t<> 40 

•f 

Area ... 

61,024 

14,729 

13,045 

77,991 

! 31,173 

1 


1,745 

e,2S3 

2S9 

'*3 \ 

'C { 

Gross produce 

Value of the 

6,01,019 

99,114 

71,08.5 

5,03,476 

! 1,95,490 


8,987 

30/233 

1,839 

L 

sauiG 

6,68,018 

97.939 

76,073 

6,96.331 

1,02,969 

... 

0,71« 

55,211 

1,918 

Price 

[seers per rupee) . 

30 

4<‘ 

38 

35 

40 

40 

... 

22 

.J. 

. r 

Area ... 

17.161 

4.032 

13,617 

08,708 

18,101 



127 

1,081 

1 1 

1 

<« I 

Gross produce ... 

Value of the 

1,53.261 

31.844 

50,450 

5,85,638 

1 l,28,»IOO 

t 


... 

726 

3,243 

L 

Same 

2,03,011 

31,844 

63,105 

6,69,180 1,28,600 

... 

... 

1,319 

8,243 

■ f, 

Ares ... 

1.21,712 

24, .360 

30,994 

1,91,496 

63,692 

819 

2,140 

7,106 

1,370 

| 1 | 

Gross produce ... 

Value of tbo 

1 

1,85,193 

1,60,16,, 

11,92,009 

3,60,425 

1,602 

10,062 

36,173 

6,082 

__S 

Same 

1 4,14,4:i7j 

1,84,01.8 

1,0^880 

13,90,240 

3,49,81,*. 

1,731 

11,795 

66,96n 

6,161 






















ihe avf^age of prices iuring the last iwentg years^ and the mine of the share to 
ordinarily taken hy a proprietor from Ms tenants. 


12 

13 

14 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

HABVB8T, 

ABB PlIB. 

Vntxii, 

Chops oi? which cash 

ABB Piin. 

BBNTS 

i 

« 

j 

at 

<1> 

■** 

oa 

3 

Oam. 

5 

o 

H ■ 

.1 

s 

S 

s 

*3 

W 

Tobacco , 

m 

rS 

3 

k 

Z 

«> 

*3 

o 

"a 

o 

H 

0 

0 

GO 

n3 

a 

a 

1 

o 

QC ^7 
u 
« 

'd’O 

g>2 

s 

n> 

c ** 
ja(3 
c5'~' 

« 

4> 

6 


40 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 



160 

77,212 


Ares 

195 

1,208 

' 

206 

IHi 








Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



4 

... 

748 

... 

... 

Average rent ... 

5 

6 

3 to 6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

749 

8.08,367 

1.44,148 

Total rent ... 

976 

6,040 

876 

7.801 

3,046 

30 to 36 

... 

40 to 60 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

492 

2,318 

63 

2,09,152 


Area 

691 

3,729 

226 

4,646 








Rs. 

K»-. 

Rs. 



2,348 

... 

418 

... 

... 

Average rent ... 

2 to 5 

2 to 4 

2 to 4 

... 

*** 

2,683 

... 

390 

i 

: 1,69,029 

3,11,070 

i 

Total rent 

3,045 

11,844 

8t»8 

16,697 

I 7,860 

... 

... 

■ 

H 

■ 


•• 

... 

... 

... 

... 


1»606 

3 

1.64,480 


Area 

630 

* 1,221 


1,754 

asa 







hs 

Rf. 




... 

... 

15 

... 

... 

Average rent ... 

4 

4 

... 

... 

C4« 

... 

... 

27 

10,90,335 

2,04,306 

Total rent 

2,120 

‘ 4,89fi 

1 ... 

7,016 

3,508 

402 

3,924 

216 

4.40, 86f 


Area 

l,41(i 

^ 6,161 

43’ 

» 8,00t 

1 

2/348 

... 

1.181 

... 

... 

Average rent ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2,m 

... 

1,166 

36,88,885 

6,59,524 

i Total rent 

6,140 

► 22,780 

) 1,68-1 

t 30.604 

t 15,303 

















[ liv ] 


APPEfPXX, 

Statement shotvlng the acreage and eatlmafed yield qf each crop^ the x^alUc nf 

which Gurernnient would he eutilled at hulj ih^j:0h 



23 


25 

1 20 

27 

j 

20 

30 

17 

F 

j 3.1 












KFlAlillf 



CltOrsON WHICH KIND BKNTH ARK rAID, 



I Class. 

II Class. 




Dei AIL. 







'CtJ 









a 

cu 


o 




rri 

Je 





cS 

■P 

6 

•ii 





.s 

H 




c 

« 

tTi 

4i 

fcfi 



0. 







t3 


3 




c 

« 


, 

fl 

a 

a 

te ^ 

a 



OQ 


C/} 

s 

fi 

<e 


‘3 

Q 

O 

o 

o 

s 

S 

tf) 

U 4^ 

"5 J; 

-C f/i 

tn 

'3S 

o -y 

(D 

.J3 

5 

Total. 

. w 

Price (seers peri upee) 

31! 

1( 

h 

> 36to3tj 

3r 

... 

31 

4( 

... 


ii 

l-irea ... 

15,211 

8,70i 

! 

2,3<Jt 

j , , , 

18,105 


9.76i 

308 

t 

65,602 



Gross produce 

2,14,13y 

45,65.1 

1 6,211 

12,4-46 

64,977 

... 

37,852 

! 

i 1,817 
1 

... 

... 

tf i 

'^alue of (ihs 



I 








® ! 

same 

2,67,074 

l,B2,2CM 

j 15,5o( 

13,878 

62,828 

... 

43,260 

J 1,817 
1 

5,87,191 

1,04,257 

' 

Price (seers per rupee) 

32 to 30 

10 to 12 

,6 

i 36 to 45 

35 to 46 

... 

36 ti> 42 

40 

... 

... 


Area j 

25,168 

8,785 

400 

24.276 

28,2-Ii 


20,«J1 

68 

1.07,646 


c 

ro 

Gross produce 

i 

3,7-1,202 

43,050 

2,i<J 

1,00,735 

68,350 


70,083 

17j 


... 

a : 

Valiio of the ' 











f»anio ... i 

L 

4, .*6/, 02 

1,81,818 

6,076 

90,21 1 

9.-<,5S0 

... 

75,11.0 

381 

0,17,692 

1 06,256 

1 iioe \3ecrs per rupee); 

GO 

12 

30 

40 

33 

3.5 


... 

... 

... 


Area ... | 

10,5Wl) 

j 


11,061 

j 

•46,050= 

’ ! 

6,852 

3:11 


76,561 


ijl 

Gro?!3 produce 

1,00,712 

6,0Oi; 

0,141 

CO, 820; 

1,66,775* 

i 

22,4:,J8 





i 

; 


1 


! 






1 

Value of the 


1 


1 

i 

1 






L 

same ... 

1G,68J' 

H,lss 

60,820' 

'"--‘j 

25,641 

■“ 1 

... 

5,14,465 

90,90? 

r 

Area ... ’ 

1 

50,073: 

]8,r>2o! 

2.533: 

1 

38,336 

92, 407 

5,852 

30,727 

456 

2,39,800 


?i' 

Arose profltice 7.S')^li:3j 

08,635 ! 1 

: 4.7 13! 

1,33,000 ‘ 

2,10,103 

22,438 

i, 14, -836 

142 

... 

... 


Value of the ' 

i 

1 

1 








1 

Bftmo ... i fV42,835j 3,80,703' 2 

I 1 

0,6041 

i 

1,82,918 

l.3«,«80 

25,64-1 

1,18,376 

2,198 i 

iO, 19,348 

0,01,490 



[ Iv ] 


' Contin lied . ) 


■ the^fleanuie, of prices during the last twenty year.s, and the value nf the shave to 

frv diiuiH ly taken by a proprietor from bis tenants'. 


31 

35 ‘ 

36 

37 

38 

39 1 

40 I 

41 

42 j 

43 

44 

45 

II A H VEST. 



Crops on which cash hbnts ark paid. 



Total ual» assrt 

KSTIMATB. 


I Class. 

11 Clasa. 





DjlTlklL, 









JO 

e 

or* 

V 

jS 



go 

o 

t. 

c3 

3 

t/J 

o 

fK 

a 

£ 

u 

«} 

6 

iS 

00 

a 

3 

o 

o 

43 

O 

P 

Half asset 

c 

o 

o 

(.'3 

O 

o 

Amount, 

... 

... 



... 

■■■ 


... 

... 



... 

Area 

p,2r>n 

287 

07 

1.5,350 

7oa 


2,153 

27,815 

... 

Itabi ... 

1,48,093 

Avorafjo rent 

Its. 

6 to 12 

lo 

Ks. 

f) 

ICs. 

1 to 4 

Its. 

2 to 4 


Ha. 

3 to 5 

... 

... 

K liarir 

1,96,039 

Total rent ... 

1, in, 1.07 

2,870 


67,866 

2,652 


9,5.38 

1,S3,69S 

01,782 

Total ... 

3,44.182 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 





Area 

3,0'.5O 

33<; 

6] 

45,3t5.*» 

2,983 

... 

26 

52,721 

... 

■■ 

Itabi ... 

3,18,920 

Average rent 

Its. 

7 to M 

Ha 

O to 6 

Its 

2 to I 

Us. 

1 to 4 

Its. 

1 to 4 

... 

Hs 

3 to 1 


... 

KliariT 

2,67,124 

Total rent 

47,511 

1,{)S6 

ISG 

1,43,16;; 

8,785 


102 

2,01,730 

1,00,868 

! Total ... 

1 i 

5,86,044 

... 


1 


... 



... 

i 

... 



Area 

51 

2 

132 

8,680 


463 

S.8 

i 

10,890 


liobi ... 

2,07,614 

Average rent 

Its. 

S 

K». 

B 

Ks. 

4 

... 

It.. I 

2 to 41 


Hs. 

3 Jo 4 

... 

... 

Kliarif 

93,369 

Total rent ... 

408 

10 

528 


.3,708 


H3 

4,803 

2 -102 

Total .. 

3,01,183 

Area 

13,267 

625 

250 

69,395 

5,199 

463 

2,217 

01.416 


Itabi 

6.74.827 

Average rent 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 


... 

Kbarif 

.5,56,633 

Total rent 

1,58,356 

4,872 


2,01,026 

13,145 


9,78.'’ 

! 

3,90,231 

1,9.%052 

ToImI . 

12,31,359 



STATISTICS OF TRANSFER OF LAND 


APPENDIX 

SALES SINCE THE REGULAR SETTLEMENT OF 1850 . 
{From the Faiwaris’ papers). 
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APPEN 


Statement showing the sales of land as ascertained to have 


1 

2 

3 

.. 

4 

x:^“ru:r- 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 




To Agricolutrists op the 

VIILAOB. 

To Agiiiculturibts OP the 

OTHBII VIIiLAOES. 

[ Serial number. 

"do 

rd 

0} 

I- 

a 

«s 

Detati,. 

00 

tc 

a 

"o 

.Jd 

o 

d 

5P 

4> 

<C 

a 

i 

tt 

Assessment. 

Price. 

^5 

"5 

-a 

*0 

d 

Area in acres, 

Assessment, 

Price 


r 

Total transactions 

m 

1.615 

2,656 

43,176 

60 

311 

482 

9,645 

■1 

'ij 

Average of assessment 
per acre ... 

Average price per acre. 

... 

... 

1-10.4 

27 

... 

... 

1-8-10 

31 


[ 

A verage price per rupee 
of revenue 




16 

... 

... 

... 

20 



Total transaction 

m 

3,017 

4,051 

1,00,907 

264 

2,120 

2,759 

75,001 

i 

5 

'1 
: ^ 

L 

Average of assessment 
, per aero 

Average price per acre. 

A verage price per rupee 
ofrevenuo 

... 

... 

1.6-6 

' 33 

25 


... 

M.ln 

36 

27 


r 

I Total transaclion 

607 

2,220 

2,420 

91,407 

82 

1,423 

1,403 

15,831 

i 

:i 

Average of assessment 
per aero 

Average price per acre. 

... 

... 

1-1.5 

41 

... 

... 

0-15-9 

11 


t 

Average price per rupee 
of roveiiue 


... 

... 

3S 



! 

11 


r 

1 

Total transaction ... 

1.632 

6,852 ; 

9,126 

i 

2,35,490 

406 

3,854 

4,644 

1,00,480 

‘1 


Average of assessiucnt i 
per aero 

Average price per acre. 

... 

... 

1-5-4 

31 

... 

... 

1 . 3.3 

26 



A verago virieo per rupee 
of revenue 


i ... 

... 

' 26 

i 

... 

... 

22 



[ lis ] 


DIX \a. 

taken place since the l^egnlar Settlement ( 1850 - 53 ). 


12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

91 

To OTIIKE PKES 0 S 8 . 


Total. 


os 

<h X- 

o , 
CS cd 

— F 
2 ? 1 


Sc 

.B 

'o 

<4-. 

C 

6 

Area in acres. 

Assessment. 

Price. 

03 

to 

"c 

G 

J'h 

Area in acres. 

Assessment, 

1 

<Sj : 

O 1 

"h ' 

.S 

■*" C '--r 

c |l 

a 

If? 

Kbmarks, 

495 

1,890 

2,412 

45,714 

020 

3,822 

5,540 

! 

08,535 j 

2 


... 

... 

1.4-1 

... 



1-7-3 

i 

M3-10 


... 

... 

... 

24 

... 

... 


25 

... 


... 

... 

... 

10 


... 

... 

18 

... 


600 

2, .349 

3,320 

1 ,28,377 

1,403 

7.480 

10,130 

3,04,288 

2 



... 

1-0-7 

. . 

... 


1-5-8 


1-5 11 


... 

... 

... 

56 



*’ 

41 i 



... 

... 

... 

SO 


... 

... 

30 



229 

1,408 

1,024 

48,724 

878 

5,111 

5,447 

1.55,902 

t 

2 

The averapr,.*, Column 11 

are low, boynuse tlic prin- 
cipal item i.s a wlioie viU 



1-1-9 

33 



l-M 

... 

:l-2-l0 

hiyro trarisierred imme- 
diately afti*r t!ie Hemdar 



... 



... 

31 


Scttlemeut at a nominal 
price. 


... 

- 

30 

... 

... 

... 

20 

1 ... 

i 


1,224 

5,713 

7,350 

2,22,816 

3,201 

10,410 

*31,126 

5, .58, 785 

i 

2 


... 

... 

1-6-6 

... 

... 

... 

1-4-7 

... 

1-08 



... 

... 

30 

... 

... 


34 



... 

... 

... 

30 

... 



20 






STATISTICS OF TRANSFER OF LAND 


APPENDIX V^. 


SHOWING MORTGAGES OP LAND AT THE TIME OP THE 
REGULAR SETTLEMENT AND NOW ACCORDING 
TO THE PATWARIS’ PAPERS. 


Serial number 


[ Ixii 1 


APPEN 

Stafemeiit shoiinng the land Mortgaged at the 





fOUMER MORTGAGES. 

c 

o 

« 

Detail. 

s 

Cm 

O 

V 

V 
< 

s 

a 

'/J 

Oi 

w 

< 

a 

a 

£i, 

fiC 

to 

u 

f 

Total Iran sacti Otis 

72 

u5l 


7ol 

4,280 

« 

Hate of as.sossiucnt per aero 


... 

1 

5 J) 

• ti 

rt 

rA 

1 Average price per aero 

... 

... 


... 

8 


j Average price per rupee of 

1 revenue 





6 

f 

1 > . 1 1 J 

Total transactions 

118 

TII2 


1 ,235 

13,1)70 

2 1 

Hate of assessment per aero 

*« < 

... 

0 

13 8 

... 

^ 1 

Average price per «acre 


... 


... 

1 

1-3 j 

Average price ))er rupee of 
revenue 

... i 

... 


... 

11 

r 

1 

i Total transactions ... 1 

i 

82 i 

41)7 


olG 

1,7:31 


1 Kate of assessiticnt per acre 

i 

1 Average pnee per acre 

• Average jirice per nijiee of 
' revenuo 


... 

1 

0 8 

3 

3 

r 

1 Total transactions 

302 

2, 41)0 i 


2.5<>2 I 

in, 09 3 

5 j 

o 

£-> 

' }?*ate of o.ssessmont per acre 

1 Average price per acre 

... 


1 

0 1 

#«* 

8 


Average price per rupee of 
: revenue 

... 

... 



8 



[ hm ] 


mx Yb. 

date of the former and present Settlement. 


8 

i ^ 

i 10 

11 

12 

13 

j 14 

15 

PKESENT MOKTGAGES. 

MoBTdAGKS WITH POt58K3.slON. 

Mnrtgni[^e(i to Aj^riculturisls of 

the villft{re. 

Mortgajjed to Af^riculturista of other villa^jos. 

*0 

!» 

C til) 

- c 
c •- 

<n 

S ! 

i 

Assessment. 

' 

. 

* 5r' 

!5 
o . 

M 

c.r 

6 

' 

Acres. 

i 

Assessment. 

I 

o 

bt . 

K 

|fS 

1,232 

3,691 

6,662 


328 

865 

1,603 

22,988 


... 

1 12 10 

... 

••• 

... 

1 11 10 

... 

• 4* 


• «« 

25 

... 

t*. 


27 

« « • 

... 

• « • 

14 

... 

... 

: 

15 

8,614 

11,952 

13,(181, 

41,450 

761 

3,250 

4,198 

1,10,133 


... 

1 2 4 

... 

... 


1 4 8 

1 *** 


1 

f • • 

1 

... 

34 

... 

*•* 

t*. 

34 

... 

! 

... 

... 

! 29 

... 

t*. 


26 

4,267 

10,598 

11,583 

3,82,701 

1,054 

4,607 ' 

6,107 

1.12,303 

• «4 

... 

1 1 6 

... 


• t 4 

1 1 9 


t »« 

... 


36 


• •• 


31 

... 

... 

... 

33 


... 

... 

28 

9,0 J 3 

1 26,241 

31,919 

8,75,262 

2,146 

‘^813 

10,808 

2,75,12.1 


•«* 

13 6 

#■« 

• «« 

••• 

1 3.10 



•«. 

«•» 

33 

• 99 

• » • 

... 

32 

« t> 

... 


27 



... 

25 


Serial number. 


[ Ixiv 3 


APPENDIX 

Statement showing the land Mortgaged at the 




16 

17 

18 

19 





PBESENT 


Dbtail. 



Moetoaoks with 


Mortgaged to other persona. 

s 

0 

1 

is 


2 

*o . 

z ^ 

c-9 

i 

*4 

o 

< 

Assessment. 

Mortgage 

money. 

r 

Total transactions 

1,719 

5,656 

10,023 

1,44,730 

03 

Rate of assessment per acre 

... 

... 

1 12 3 

... 

S] 

cC 

KJCt 

Average price per aero 

... 

» f ♦ 

... 

26 


Average price per rupee of 
revenue 

... 

... 

... 

14 

f 

Total transactions 

3,045 

10,748 

13,912 

3,19,880 

2 

Rate of assessment per acre 

... 

s •» 

14 9 


vflS 

Average price per acre 

... 

... 

... 

30 

HH 

Average price per rupee of 
revenue 

... 

... 


23 


Total transactions 

2,568 

9,362 

9,658 

2,98,443 

C 

o 

Rate of assessment per acre 

... 

... 

10 6 

... 

'?8 

tt 

el 

1 Average price per acre 

... 

... 


32 


i 

i Average price per rupee of 
! revenue 

! . . . - , 

... 

« > • 

1 

31 

r 

Total transactions 

7,332 

25,785 

33,593 

7,63,053 


Rate of assessment per acre 

tt 

... 

. 

I 4 10 

... 

€5 

"c " 

Average price per acre 

... 

* • » 


26 


Average price per rupee of 
revenue 

... 

f • • 

... 

23 












[ Ixv } 

V b.—{ Con tinned, ) 

date of the former and present Settlement. — (Conliniied) 


20 21 ' 22 


MOEXGAGES— 


POSSESSION. — (Continued.) 


Total, 


23 25 20 


Moetgagbs without POSSBSBION- 


Mortgaged to Agriculturists of tho village. 


3;279 10,231 18,178 j 2,68,827 

1 12 6 



Acres. 

n 

§ 

(O 

09 

00 

< 

O 

£pS 

u O 

4 

5 

121 

... 

1 4 0 


... 

• • t 

30 

... 

« • « 

24 


7,323 27,950 31,791 8,31,463 139 787 756 20,433 


1 3 7 


0 15 6 


32 


8,23,450 j 77 463 491 11,188 

*•* 1 1 0 


••• I ••• 


18,491 60,748 76,319 19,13,740 218 1,254 1,252 31,742 


1 4 1 


1 0 0 


25 


25 
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APPENDIX 

Statement showmg the land Mortgaged at the 





28 

29 

30 

j 31 




PHESENT 






MoEXOAGES WITHOUr 



Detail. 










1 




1 Mortgaged to Agriculturists of other villages. 

Serial number 

as 

*1^ 

O 

o 

a 


No. of hold- 
ings. 

Acres, 

Assessment. 

0) 

O 


r 

Total transact ions 

4 

24 

34 

390 


53 

Hate of asssessment pov aero 

••• 

... 

1 6 8 


1 

■ a" 

C3 

m 

Average price per acre 

Average price per rupee of 

••• 

... 


11 



revenue ••• 



A • • 


- 

Total tninsactions »*• 

92 

G76 

818 

20,142 


.'2 

Rate of assessment per acre 

••• 

••• 

13 4 

... 

2 


Average price per acre 

! 



••• 

30 


Hi 

Average price per rupee of 






1 

revenue 

... 

• f « 


25 



Total transactions 

G1 

353 

364 

6,796 


a 

Rato of assessment per acre 

• • 

• •• 

1 0 7 


3 

'cti 

V- < 

fct 

ed 

Average price per acre 

«•* 

» « « 

... 

19 


>-5 

Average price per rupee of 




19 


- 

1 revenue ... 

... 

... 

« *• 



Total transactions 

157 

1,053 

1,216 

27,328 



Hate of assessment per acre 

• •• 

• •• 

1 2 6 


4 

Tota: 

Average price per acre *•. 

Average price per rupee of 


• t. 


! 25 

22 


i 

re venae «»* 

• «* 

• •• 

... 




I Ixvii J 


\b.— {Continued.) 

date of the former and present Settlement.— (Conlimed.) 


33 ~j 

33 

34 

36 

36 

37 

88 

30 


UO&TQAQm.— (Continued.) 


PO 88 » 08 IOK.— ( Contviued.) 


Mortgai^ed to other persona. 

Total. 

No. of hold- 
iogs. 

Acres. 

a 

i 

Mortgage 

monej. 

“S-S 

6 

Acres. 

a 

o 

a 

ast 

O 

m 

< 

Sis 

be d 

Z o 

13 

166 

269 

3,411 

19 

191 

308 

3,923 

•«# 


1 9 11 


• 1 1 

... 

1 9 6 

... 


tf • 

«•« 

21 

« • « 

... 

• • » 

20 

... 


... 

13 

... 

... 

... 

13 

698 

2,987 

4,416 

95,627 

929 

4,450 

5,989 

1,36,102 


• • « 

17 8 

... 


. . * 

1 5 6 

« • • 

... 

« «« 


32 

• «» 

... 


31 

... 

... 

■ I 

22 

... 

... 

• •ft 

32 

312 

1,612 

1.678 : 

44,178 

450 

2,428 

2,433 

62,162 

««. 

... 

0 15 8 

« s • 

•«. 

... 

1 0 1 

... 

««t 

... 

... 

27 


»•» 

... 

26 

... 

... 

... 

28 

« « . 

... 

... 

26 

1,023 

4,765 

6,262 

1,43,116 

1.398 

7,072 

8,7 30 

2,02,186 


... 

1 11 a 

« • * 

... 


1 3 9 


.1* 

1 « i 


30 

«•» 

... 

... 

29 

.1. 

• % I 

tit 

22 


... 


23 


*5 



























f Uvui j 


APPENDIX Yb.-^iConcluded.) 

Statement showing the land Mortgaged at the date of the former and 
present Settlement. — Concluded. 





40 

41 

43 

43 

44 




PUE5ENT MOUTGAGBS.— (Con<!Z«(<.rf.) 






Grand Total. 





PjSTAtZ. 





2 






K 

5 

a 

9^ 

1 

'3 

't.* 

- 

-S 

O 


1 

o 

6 

O 

'o 

p 

tl> 

G 

o 




a 

ua 

« 

ca 

« 

X 

O 

CCi 

a 

cl 

JZf 


d 

•f) 

u 

hi 

c; 

HJ 

CO 

<u 

CO 

CO 

HJ 

a 

g 



Tofal transactions 

Kate of assessment 

3,293 

10,425 

18,486 

2,62,749 

6 


e3 

i 

per xicre 

.»♦ 

... 

1 12 9 

... 

... 

1 

M 

Average price per 




25 



ci 

acre 

• • • 





CC 

Average price per 




14 




rupee of revenue ... 


• •• 

» • 9 

««« 



Total transactions 

3,252 

30,400 

S7.783 

9,67,565 

7 


C3 

1 Kate of assessment 







1 C 

1 ^cS 

! per acre 

... 

• •• 

13 11 

... 


2 

rw J 

1 

Average price per 




32 



p 

acre ... 

... 

... 

... 

.« > 


hA 

Average price per 







< 

rupee of revenue 

— 1 

: i 


« « • 

.«* 


- 

Total transactions ... 

8,339 

26,995 

28,787 

8,85,612 

12 


c 

Kate of assessment 



1 1 1 




1 o 

1 '■ril 

per acre 

... 


... 

... 

o 

: fcr^ 

Average price per 




33 



♦ rt 

acre •#« 

1 

.»• 

... 

• 4 > 



Average price per 




3l| 

1 

! 




rupee of revenue ... 

••• 

f 

1 

i 




"I'otal transactions ... 
Kate of assessment 

19,889 

i 

67,820 

i 

85,056 

1 4 1 

21,15,926 

8 



per acre 

... 

«• « 



4 

2 

Average price per 
acre 


• tf 


81 



Eh 

Average price per 




25 

1 


1 

rupee of revenue ... 



• •• 

• •• 








STATISTICS OF TRANSFER OF LAND -(c»ij.) 


APPENDIX Y”. 


STATISTICS DEKIVED FHOM THE IlEOORBS 
OF EEGISIIIATION. 
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APPENDIX Vc. 


Statement showing the sales and mortgages of lands registered in Dktrkt Ludhiana 
art'anged m periods of fire years. 
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o 

£ 

s 

Cm 

s 

!s5 

»> 

CS 

bALK. 

MoBTOAGBS with 

ro88B8l?lOir. 

MoET0AG«8 without 

roSSBiiSlOJf. 

1 

1 

( Jk 

i < 

i. . ..... _ 

S 

p* 

V 0) 

fct r 

2 5 
1, 

< 

CIS 

o 

►. 

Mortgage 

money. 

4> 

P. 

£ * 
o 
> 

OS 

<y 

t* o 

aS 

a, ^ 
® o 
tie o 



1850 

1 

• • • 


6 

.31 

7 


# • ft 




1857 *r* 

13 

72 

5 

70 

175 

2 

« • ft 

• • • 

... 



1858 .. 

« • • 

* ft a 


<*. 

... 


« •* 

... 




1859 


• « « 


13 

249 

19 

38 

300 

8 



18(-50 

i 

! ••• 

1 .... 

... 


11 

lOG 

15 

7 

60 

0 



Total, 

1 

j 











1856-60 

13 

72 

0 

105 

624 


45 

.360 

8 



1861 

44 

17i 

4 

105 

1,001 

9 

7 

150 

9 



186^?. 

106 

1867 

8 

113 

1,317 

12 

51 

256 

5 



1863 

104 

183H 

18 

13G 

1,808 

13 

89 

25<J 

3 



1861 

6b 

994 

15 

135 

2,<'92 

15 

322 

3.050 

9 



1805 

71 

2197 

4 

398 

3,796 

10 

8.3 

1,046 

13 



Total, 












18Gl«-f)5 

393 

r- 

oo 

o 

4>. 

18 

887 

10,016 

12 

552 

4,752 

9 



1866 «»t 

202 

3,5SC 

14 

666 

10,783 

16 

89 

1,58d 

18 



1867 

225 

4,861 

22 

001 

10,501 

17 

75 

1,534 

20 


1 

1863 

385 

9.081 

24 

1,091 

18,134 

17 

11 

15(1 

14 


od 

1869 

r»38i 14,048 

26 

1.210 

24,075 

20 

95 

2,597 

27 



1870 

436 

9,752 

: 22 

1,342 

28,884 

22 

30 

826| 

28 













i 

§ 1 












1 

Total, 












1860—70 

1,846 

41,328 

23 

4,910 

22,975 

19 

3a0| 

0,687 

23 



1871 

191 

7,012 

37 

722 

21,602 

30 

10 

400 

40 



1872 

453 

12,839 

28 

81(' 

22,827 

27 

2 

40 

20 



1873 

402 

14,143 

35 

850 

21,235 

25 

6 

119 

‘ 20 



1874 ... 

227 

9,104 

40 

784 

24,690 


10 

1,100 

09 


• 

1S75 

441 

9,408 

21 

! 1,111 

31,696 

28 

04 

1 1,515 

24 



Total, 








t ■ 




1871 --75 

1,714 

52,000 

37 

4,277 

1,22.050 

29 

98 

3,174 

33 



1870 

343 

9,816 

29l 

1,150 

28,893 

25 

23 

605 

2 



1877 

42 i 

13,399 

32| 

1,279 

30,411 

28 

114 

1,015 

9 



1878 

259 

8,061 

3l! 

927 

28,773 

31 

68 

1,366 

24 



1879 

340 

13,006 

311 

1,222 

29,417 

24 


« 9 4 

«*. 



1880 

249 


4l! 

1,089 

32.237 

30 

3 

176 

68 



Total, 



j 









1870—80 

1,612 

54,591 

34 

5,667 

15,5,732 

27 


3,220 

11 



1 Total 












1 talisil. 












i 1830—80 

5,578 

1,55,503 

,28 

15.816 

8,81,396 

24 

1.193 


15 
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APPENDIX Yc.— {Continued) 

StuiMCnl showing the sales and mortgages of land registered in District Ludhiana 
m arranged in periods of five ^ears, — (Continued.) 


6 

k; 

*« 

no 

'S 

t 

o 

o 

§ 

‘A 

Years. 


Balb. 


MoltTOAaUS WITH 
P088BBSI0N, 

M GET G A 0 K S W ! T IJ OU T 
POSSESS foN, 

C9 

s 

< 

d 

o 

‘ti 

P4 

Average per 
acre. 

a; 

$1 

Mortgage 

money. 

Average per 
acre. 

as 

O) 

o 

a' 

u ^ 

% c 

® 

I'o 

1> 

< 


f 

1852 

267 

2,866 

11 

100 

2,862 

27 






1853 

* « * 

... 

• •• 

56 

2p55 

5 

... 

« . « 

.. . 



1854 



... 

lOo 

300 

3 

• . ■ 

* . ■ 

«*. 



1855 

... 


... 

126 

1,210 

10 

... 

... 

... 
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1852- 56 

267 

2,866 

11 
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4,627 

12 

... 

... 

... 



1856 
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573 

3 

62 
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2 



1857 

3 

147 

49 

49 
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8 


. t . 

... 



1858 

««• 
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*♦. 

3o 

234 

B 

* . . 

, , , 

. « . 



1859 ... 

3 

9 

3 

171 

1,227 

7 

9 

170 

19 



1860 
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2,003 

17 
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3,514 

6 

& 

105 

13 



Total, 
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1856— 60 
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11 
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6 

79 
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5 



1861 

66 
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21 

628 
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7 
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13 
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l],t3C 

12 

76 
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5 


1 , 

1863 
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12 

1,123 

23.248 
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12.3 

1.028 

8 


at 

A 

1864 

1 48 

1,626 

34 

639 
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13| 

85 

762 

9 

2 


1865 
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2,782 

16 

685 

11,733 
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171 

1,770 



10 


la 

Total, 












1861— 65 

746 

11,666 

16 

3,933 

68.065 

15 

558 

4,4 oG 

7 



1866 
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5,612 

34 

1.296 

25,957 

20 
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1 4,048 

1 
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201 

7,941 

40 
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32,697 

6 

53) 

j 4.219 

8 



1868 
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16,469 

46 

1,796 

43,942 

24 

677j 

1 1 1,<!61 

1 K) 



1869 

323 

12,558 

39 

2.4n2 

70,869 

30 

901| 

63.500 

I 15 



1870 

531 

20,414 

38 

1,566 

f 69,323 

1 

38 

358 

6,502 



18 



lolal. 












1866--70 

1,557 

61,894 

40 

8,634 

2,32,788 

27 

2,797 

39,33oj 

14 



1871 

464 

59.2^6 

i,128 

1,303 

26, 60S 

20 

334 

9,495 

28 



1872 ... 

552 
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48 

3.261 

1,15.637 

25 

326 
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28 



1873 ... 

484 

25,423 

53 

3.531 

1,04,407 

29 

330 

* 9,231 
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1874 ... 

416 

20,713 

60 

2,169 

86,923 

40 

153 

6,525 

43 



1875 

31! 

26,642 

82 

1,106 

50.958 

46 

t3Sj 

4, 6551 

39 



Total, 







' 1 
! 

i 



k 

1871-76 

2,227 

16,7,312 

71 

11,370 

3,84,533 

35 

1,281! 38,921 

! 



, Notb,— -I have been unable to collect the details recorded in the ofMces of tlvo Sardars of Maloud, vrho 
bavo been subregistrara 1866. Our figures m»j therefore be taken as uot including Muloud Pargana, 
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APPENDIX Yc.—iConHnued.) 


Statement shotcing the salee and mortgages of land registered in District Ludhiana 
arranged in periods of Jive pears, — (Continued.) 
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u 
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<U 
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i 

< 
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A. 

O *3^ 
0.C .t 
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<iJ 

> 
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4> 

|xS 

Average per 
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! 1876 
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18., 549 

61 

l.lOf 

42,801 

39 

304 

7.987 

26 



; 1877 


272 

7,oV(> 

26 

1,003 

36,589 

36 

2:;6 

1,887 

33 


si 

; 1878 

... 

386: •J6.889 

70 

1 848 

34. 1 71 

4<J 

24(1 

8,oli. 

33 



! .879 


CSs; 47, i 5 1. 

69 

I KI87 

62.778 

42 

5:17 

20.764 

39 



j 188i» 

... 

8!6 

47.8S8 

54 

i 1,806 

1 

81.558 

45 

396 

. 

15,250 

35 
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5 
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-80 

2521 

t4,7,47(' 

5S 

6 247 

•25,7.900 

41 

; 1,703 

59,397 

35 
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§ 

uilisii 








i 

1 




Li 

-80 

7,506 

3,83,307 

51 

31,583 

9,43,806 

30: 6,411 

14 2,477 

22 


! 

i 18 .'j6 



• •• 



• •• 



••• 

• * ft 



! I^b7 

••• 

63 
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5 

• • • 

• • • 



... 




i 1858 
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• «« 


» • 4 

• . . 

t •« 
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« • . 




1 1859 


• 00 
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• 90 

• t « 

• *« 




j I8d0 

V • • 
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... 

39 

36'* 

15 

... 
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1 l806- 

-*60 

63 

30(' 

5 

39 

360 

9 


... 

... 



i 1861 



67 

172 

3 

162 

1,565 

9 

47 

309 

9 



! 1862 

>•. 

62 

1 ,095 

i 18 

220 

3,311 

12 

218 

i 2,39M 

5 



i 1863 

9 9w 

3 85 

1.776 

j 10 

335 

4.653 

13 

178 

! 1.440 

3 



1 1864 

9 9» 
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2,900 


1,1. S2 

7.74 1 

15 
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9 
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2,J92 

1 23 

i 
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‘9 
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i i 
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—65 
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li 
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49,168 

n 
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i 14.239 

12 

3 

- ^ 

1 
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1 


1 

-? 1 
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7i5 

6.967 

1 

1,062 

1 8.1 >77 

16 

l,t.'07 

12.831 

18 



■ 1W57 


85 

3 7«i' 

41 

1.452 

34 571 

17 

1.747 

•27.477 

20 



1 1808 
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5,;t02 

39 

2.108 

44,267 

17 

l.tOi 

24..024 
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JS69 

««• 

22. 

10.207 

46 

2,79. 

! 7n,822 

2> 

547 

10. <168 

27 
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• * • 

3 52 

7.072 

47 

3.315 

88,325 

22 

5u6 

1 '2,5 17 
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1,308 

.3.3,326 

25 

10J28 

2,56,002 

21 

5 298 

87,325| 
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1871 
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6.112 

43 

.3.5 '-'5 

1,12,262 

30 

752 

19.141 
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1872 



3.9:,9 

1 in 

2,6 2:t 

1,13,789 

27 

579 

20,831 
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910 

31,131 

31 

2,490 

48,Ur>t * 

25 

806 

13 129 
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1874 

... 

40< » 

16,<.)H4 

35 

2,145 

66,097 

31 

6 9i 

10.759 

19 



1875 

... 

212 

n,86^ 

66 

2, no 

67,950 

28 

71o| 

15,442 

24 



Total, 
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. 

1871-^ 

-75 j 

1.643 

68,161 

39 

12,893 

4,03,589 

33 

3, .368 79,302 

24 
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APPENDIX Yc.~{Concluded.) 


SlaUment thawing the tales and mortgages of land registered in District Ludhiana 
arranged in periods of five pears. — ((joncludfJ.) 
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43 

45 

52 

42 

68 
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25 

28 

31 

24 

30 
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29 

9 

24 
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1,48,425 

» 

M.98B 

5,80,656 

39: 2,810 

67.193 

21 

1881 

661 

41,822 

75 

2,290 

1, 32.597 

58 

737 

30,090 

i 41 

1 
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1856 — 81 

7,251 

3,00,467 

41 

1 ' 

45.20 : 

1 

1 

1 

|l4.49.432 

32 

13.364 

IS.TS.IIS 

21 

1 


, 

- 4 - 

H V. 


‘ 1852-81 

20.338 

1 

8,S9,417 

42 

92,720 

i 

1 

j .. ., - 

27,94,631 

30 

20,976 

. 

1,39,088 

21 


Noth.— T he totiil of thi« return will not of oour«o a^reo with that of the precedin|f, beoause th# 
tame land may appear teTeral iimet in this at often as it hat cbanj^cd hands. 





APPENDIX VI. 


SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF LAND AMONGST THE 
AGRICULTURAL TRIBES. 


APPENDIX VI. 

Shotoing the distribution of Land amotigst the Agricnltural tribes. 
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APPENDIX Yl.— {Concluded.) 

Showif^ff iJie distribution of Land amongst the Agricullural tribes^ 
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APPENDIX Vll. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE VARIETIES OF TENURES HELD 
DIRECT FROM GOVERNMENT IN THE LUDHIANA DIS- 
TRICT. 


{No. XXXlll of the Statements accompanying tha Annual Revenue 
Administration Report.) 
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APPENDIX Vn, 

Siaiement $lioxoing the varieties of tenure held direct from Oovernment 
in the Ludhidna District. 
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ancestral or custom- 
ary shares, subject j 
to succession bv tho I 
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^law of inheritance, j 
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In which posses- 1 
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(2.) Bbaiacham ...• 

sion is the measure | 
.of right in all lands, j 
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lands are held part- | 
ly in severalty and j 
partly in common, j 
'J he measure of 
right in common 

j... 
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(3.) Mixed or 
perfect Patjtidari'^ 
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1 1^4-9 

or Hbaiacbara. 

land being the 
amount of the share 
or the extent of land 
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APPENDIX Continued.) 


Statement slioioing the varieties of tenure held direct from Government 
in the Ludhiana District. 
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IV.— Landholders who have redeemed the 
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APPENDIX VIII, 


STATEMENT OF TENURES NOT HELD DIRECT 
FROM GOVERNMENT. 


(No. XXXIF of the Statements accompanying the Animal Revenue 
Administration Report.) 


LrBtniWA, 
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APPENDIX VI I L 

Statenimt of Tenures not held direct from Government in the 
Ludhiana District. 
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A. U. P. 

lifl. A. P 

Us, A. P. 


/ i I.— Teuaute with right of occupancy— 







j-g f(]) Payiri{» only tlio amount of the Govera- 
;3 ^ I mont revenue to Ole proprietors 

1 fci * j (2) Fayi{»i.' such amount plus n cash lualikana 
I s S ) (3) Piiving at stated cash rates per acre 
i 1 (1) raying lump auma (cash) fur their hold- 

jii L ings ... 

3,tp:{) 

1,6-52 

205 

fiOl 

16.844 
6, SI 6 
345 

1,649 

4 2 14 
8 2 14 

1 2 39 

2 3 6 

6 6 0 
r> 7 11 

3 6 7 

6 3 7 

1 2 6 

1 8 0 

2 0 6 

3 3 4! 


I Total, paying rent in cash 

«,087 

24,654 

1 0 8 

6 6 4 

19 0 

h 

i CO^) i produce and more 

1 j l^) y produce and less 

r A. i t bn iM produce 

kind ^ 3 produce and less 

•' than \ prodtice ... 

(/?) Jesa than ? share of 
^ h produce 

j (2) Paying by a'\ f{(t) when the share of 

staled share of 1 j produce paid is ^ 

Is 1 prochice ! « J and more 

jii ] p/Mn a further (i) when the share of 

i.S 1 cash contribu* 1 j produce paid is less 

' ? tion. J C. than | ... 

(3) Paj ing afix-'^ 
j ed amount of 

j grain for their ( 

J holdings with } C 

1 or without a j 

I further chbIj J 

! h contribution. ) 

81 
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22 

88 

744 

3,888 
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85 

73S 

8 3 17 

0 1 13 

1 1 7 

3 3 18 

8 1 34 

10 tl 7 

2 7 3 

Itl 

2 11 1 

0 4 T 
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j Total, paying rent in hind 

1,205 

6,8(X:' 

4 3 6 

... 

... 


j Grand total of tenants with right of occupancy ... 

7,293 

30,454 

4 0 28 

... 

... 


i 11. — Tenants holding conditionally— 







1 (1) For life 

i (2) For period ( {< 7 ) written 

J on lease, t not written f 

i (3) Subject to villttgo servieo and payment of 
i rent 

- 


... 


... 


1 lit.— Tenanta-at-will— 

1 
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j (a) Paying in cash 

r, ' * 1 - , n Pf^'dnee and more 

I (S) P*,mK m kmd j ^ 

' (c) Paying in cash and partly in kind 

19,336 

12,741? 

12,215 

316 

45,977 

34,496 

35.083 

1,220 

2 1 80 

2 2 3 

2 8 19 

8 3 1 

It* 
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IV.— Holders of .sorvioe grants cultivating the 
lands hold i e , parties enjoying free holds from 
proprietors, being excused all revenue— 







(1) Sanhalap or Dharniaith 

(2) Conditional on service „> 

1,714 

113 

2,314 

139 

1 1 35 

0 8 80 

««• 

... 


Total 

53,791 1 

,49,682 

2 3 5 

... 

... 


JijiMARKa,— The details of thisi retnrn have Veon taken from the annual papora of 1882*83, ftuii 
lomewhat from those of App, II, , ’wbieh was prepared from the Survey papers of ISTS-?®, 



APPENDIX rx. 


GOVEENMENT NOTIFICATION'S KEGAEDING THE LUDHIANA 
SETTLExMENT WHICH HAVE BEEN ISSUED 
FROM TIME TO TIME. 


APPK.M1IX IX- 


Gvvernment Notifications rfqarJhig the Ludhilna SeUlement tvhich have 
been issued from time to time* 

i 


(1).— General Notifications. 

Notification No, 216, dated 2i}th Febrnary 1879. — Whereas tho 
Liklhiaiui tlistricifc is to bo put under Settlement, His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor is pleased, willi the previous sanction of the 
(ovvcrnor-General in Coumdl, to issue tho followinj^ noliKcation of 
Seitleinent, in accordance ^vith the provisions of Section 11 of tho 
Panjab Land Revenno Act, 1871 : — 

(1) . The local area which is hereby put under Settlement consists 

of tlio Ludliiana district. 

( 2) . Po \v (3rs — ScG l)el 0 w. 

(3^, The Settlement to bo made will be a re-Settloment, and will 
comprise both a re-assessment and a revision of the record 
of ri<»b ts. 

(4), Surveys and plans will be made for tbo whole district. 

Noiificaiion No, 2338, dated 14th Auy7i,U 1880. — In exercise of tho 
powers conferred by Section 35 of the Court Fees Act VII of 187th 
the Governor-Gimcral in Council directs that the lee on a plaint or 
niemornndnin of a|)pcal in a suit for a derdaration of titl{3 instiuited in 
the Court of a Settlement Officer invested with the powers under Section 
49 of tlie Panjab Courts Act, 1877, .shall be re<luced to one rupee. 

Notification No, 287, dated 25th October 1882. — So much of Punjab 
Coverninent Gazette Notifications, Nos. 216, 217 and 220 of 25tli 
tVI»Mmrv 1879, 889 of 29th July 1879, 1237 of i7th November 1879, 
1340 of) 3th IVcember 1879, 590 of 26th Juno 1880, 372 of 31st 
March 1881,395 of 2ml April 1881, 754 of 1 Itli July 1881, 1139, 
dated 27th October 1881, 215 of 7tli Septeiubor 1882, and 237 of 
23rd September 1882, as related to the trial of suits and appeals re- 
gard in land or the rent, revenue or |)nKluco of land arising in the 
Ludhiana district, is hereby cancelled with effect froiii tlie 2nd 
November 1882. 

Under Section 49 of Act XVII of 1877, tlio Honorable tho Lieutenant- 
Governor is pleased to direct that tho jurisdiction hereby withdraw!* 
sliall from tlio said date be exorcised solely by the Civil Courts by 
which such jurisdiction would have boon exercised had tho parts of t lie 
aforesaid notifications hereby cancelled not l)een puldisbed. Provided 
that any cases now pending before any officer under any of the said 
notifications shall be disposed of by liim as if this present notification 
bid not been issued* 
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Notification No. 248, dated ?^lst October 1883. — In contimiation of 
of Panjdl) Government Gazette Notification No. 267, dated 25 ill 
October 1882, the Honorable tlie Lieutenant-Governor, on tlic report of 
the Financial Connnissioner that Settlement operations are c()nj])i<'t,e in 
the Ludbidna district, is pleased to direct, under Section 17 of Act 
XXXIII of 1871, that the record of rijL^hts recently prepared for the 
said district be handed over to the Deputy Commissioner of Ludliiana. 

(2).— Powers of Officers. 

Mr, T, Gordon Walker^ Settlement Officer, 

Civil powKns— 

Notijicxiiion No. 216, dated 2ht1i Fehrnavy 1879. — Powers of a 
Deputy Commissioner as defined in Act XVII of 1877 to 
decide suits and appeals — 

(1) . Uiider the Panjab Tenancy Act, ls68. 

(2) . To idter or cancel any entry in the register of names of pro- 

{)rietors of revenue-paying estates. 

(3) . Untier Section 9 of the Specific Jlelief Actof 1877. 

A^o. 1237, dated \lth November 1879. — To bear 
and appeals for declaration of title in land, or the rent, revenue 
or produce of land. 

Revenue poweuS” 

Notification No, 218, dated 2olh February 1879. — Powers of a 
Deputy Commissioner specified below — 

(1) . Under the Panjab Tenancy Act, 1868. 

(2) . Under the Panjab Laiur Kevenne Act, 1871, proceedings 

for the collection of revenue or arrears of revenue being 
excepted. 

Criminal powers — 

Notification No, 219, dated 25/A Febrnari/ 1879, — To continue to 
exercise in the Lndbiaiiadistrict the Alagisterial powers willi 
which he was invested by Panjab Government Order No* 894, 
dated 18th July 1<S77, 

M, Charaujit Ldl^ Extra Asmtavt Settlement Officer, 

Civ^iL powims — 

Notification No. 216, dated 25tli February 1879.— As above. 
Revenue powkhs — 

Notification No, 216, dated 25tli February 1879. — As above. 
ClUMlNAL — 

Notification No. 219, dated 25tb February 1879.— As above, 

M, Ahmad IMIish, Offeiatimj Extra Assisfant Settlement Officer. 
Civil powers — 

Notification No. 215, dated 7lh September 1882.— As above, 
Revknuk powers — 

NoUficulion No, 216, dated 7tU September 1882.— As above. 
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Criminal powkrs — 

Notification No. 217, dated 7tli September 1882. Powers of tlio 
Magistrate of 1st class. 

M. Harhans Ldly Superintendent- 

Notification No. 216, dated 25tli February 1879. — Powers of a 
tahsildar with special powers in respect of the classes of Civil 
and Revenue cases mentioned above. 

M. Khushdl Singhy Snj>erintendent. 

Notification No. 216, dated 25th February 1879. — As above* 

AL Ahmad Bahlishy Superintendent, 

Notification No. 216, dated 25th Febriiaiy 1879. — As above. 

AL' IsJuir Dds, Superintendent. 

Notification No. 216, dated 25th February 1879. — As above. 

AI. Alahomed Azirn KluiUj Officiaiinq Superintendent. 
Notification No. 889, dated 29th July 1879. — As above. 

AI. Jodh Singhj Superintendent. 

Notification No. 1340, dated iJtli December 1879.^ — As above. 

Al. Khddain Ilusein^ Superintendent. 

Notification No. 590, dated 26th June 1880. — As above. 

Al. Amir Chand^ OJjiciating Superintendent. 

Notification No, 372, dated 31st Blarch 1881. — As above, 

AI. Kami Shdh^ OJiciiting Superintendent. 

Notification No. 395, dated 2nd April 1881. — As above. 

Al. Amir Chandy Superintendent. 

Notification No. 548, dated 25tli March 1881. — As above. 

Al. Karm Shdh, Officiating Superintendeni. 

Notification No, 237, dated 23rd September 1882. — As above. 



APPENDIX X. 


IIETURN OF CIVIL, REVENUE AND OTHER CASE WORK 
DISPOSED OP BY THE OFFICIALS OP THE 
LUDHIANA SETTLEMENT. 


APrENDlX X 


KETUBN OP CIVIL, KEVENUE AND OTHER CASE WORK 
DISPOSED OP BY THE OFFICIALS OF THE 
LUDHIANA SETTLEMENT. 


J.— General Statement slowing tie work performei hg each grade of 

ojioials. 
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87 

25 

Extra Assistant Settlement 
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54 
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1,236 
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... 
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ll.^ChssiJied Statement of Original Civil ami Bevenue cases decided. 


No. intht* 
HusinonB 
Keturo 
form. 


DsscBiFTioir 09 StiTs. 




APPENDIX XL 


(1.)— STATEMENT SHOWING THE EXPENHITURE FROM IM- 
PERIAL AND PROVINCIAL REVENUE UP TO 31st OF 
DECEMBER 1883. 


APPENDIX XI. 


( 1 .)— showing the expenditure from hnpevial and Frovmcial 
Revenue up to'i\st of December 1883 , 
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APPENDIX W.-iGonthmed,) 


(2 ). — Statement of receipts and expenditure under the head of Settlement 
Fees up to 31^^ of December 1883. 


No. 

Head. 

Receipt. 

Expenditure. 

Balance. 



Jt«. As. V. 

Rs. A.S. P. 

as. A.s. p. 

1 

Patwark* foes 

2 , 05 ,soo 9 7 

2,(10,388 1 e 

5.412 8 1 

2 

Parchii fees, 6 pies... 

8.532 1 0 

4,663 0 6 

3,870 0 6 

3 

Fine of Patwans ... 

3,7"3 3 0 

3.430 11 4. 

272 7 B 

4 

Miscellaneous ... 

8.793 4 n 

8,774 12 9 

IS 8 2 

6 

Office Record Fund... 

1,533 4 6 

580 6 4 

952 14 2 

6 

Copyists’ fee ... 

10,080 5 0 

10,084 6 4 

1 14 8 


Total 

2,38,448 12 0 

2,27,920 C 9 

10,528 5 3 


(8)v — Statement shoxving the amounts to he credited to Government on 
account of Settlement Fees and other Hems, and the net cost of 
Settlement operations. 


Hoad of Receipt. 


Amount. 


Balance of 6 pies fees 

To i)e realized on account of final Parclia fees 
To be realized from Jagirdars ou their share of the 
expenses of Settlement ... 

Credited to Government by sale of waste paper, &c., &c. 


Ks. As. P. 
8,870 0 6 
91,855 8 0 

41,758 0 0 
650 2 9 


Total Ks. 


1,38,128 11 3 


Total cost of Settlement 
Deduct 


4,94,267 i 7 
1,88,128 11 ,3 


Nkt cost of Settlement 


3,56,138 


4 










APPENDIX XII. 


NOTE ON THE SUBJECT OP THE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCE IN THE LUDHIANA DISTRICT, WITH A 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THOSE PRE- 
VAILING FOR THE LAST FORTY YEARS. 


APPENDIX XII. 


JS'ote OM ti^e subject of the plaices of agricultural produce in the Ludhidna 
district y with a comparative statement of those prevailing for the last 
forty years {vjritten in 1880*) 


1. In a district like Ludhiana, where there was little margin left 


Inaportfince of subject. 


at the last Settlement for extension of cultiva- 
tion, an enhancement of the assessment must 


be chiefly based on a rise of prices ; and the subject of the fluctuations of 


prices attains the fiist importance. 


2* There are two branches of inquiry into the subject of prices which 
present themselves in a revision of assessment 
qu?ry? like this. There is first the general one of the 

variations of prices during the term of the ex- 
piring assessment, and the question of what alteration in the average of 
prices lias occurred since the last assessment was fixed which calls for its 
revision ; and there is, next, the more particular one of what rates we 
ought to adopt in Ihe produce estimates by which our assessments are 
checked. It is mdstconvenioiit to take up both branches of the subject at 
one time ; and, indeed, they are scarcely separable. The two forms of 
the inquiry to what extent the value of agricultural produce 

has varied, and how the prosperity of the agriculturist has been affected 
by variations of the price wliich he has been enabled to obtain for Jiis 
surplus produce; and , second, what variations have occurred in the 
value of the share of his surplus produce to which Government is en- 
titled. I do not moan to say that this share is a fixed quantity; for 
it of course varies with changes in the productive power of the soil 
and with rents, both of which causes of variation ought to adjust them- 
Belves in the produce estimates. 


3. 


Tlxo inquiry as to prices was made under directions contained 


Materials for inquiry ; 
how collected and arranged. 

tance — 


in Settlement Commissioner’s Circular No. 74 
of 1879, It was based on three sources of 
information, wdiich I give in order of impor- 


I. — The prices which the agriculturists make over their produce at 
harvest time to the village shopkeepers, 

II. — The trade prices at the principal marts of the district. 

III. — Tlio prices at the head-quarters of the district reported 
fortnightly and published in the Gazette, 
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The inquiry as to agriculturists’ prices (1) was made by the four 
Superintendent in the chief villages of their charges. A good many 
villages had to bo selected by each Superintendent, so that the books 
found in them might make up for mutual deficiencies and might give 
a r’eliable average for each tahsil. The number of villages in which books 
were examined by each Superintendent was — Samrala, seven; Ludhiana, 
seven; Pakhowal, five; Jagraon, four. I think that the inquiry has been 
extremely well made, and that the result is reliable. The prices taken 
by the Superintendents from the books of the shopkeepers were those 
entered as allowed to agriculturists at the time of making up their 
accounts, that is about 15th June for the Rabi, and 15th December for 
the Kharif. The trade prices (II) were inquired into by the Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer in the four principal marts of the district, 
Ludhiana, Khannah (both on the line of Railway), Jagraon and Raikot 
(each distant about 25 miles from Ludhiana, but now connected with it 
by a metalled road). Two sets of prices have been taken from the 
traders’ books ; ( I ) those prevailing at the time of harvest ; (2) the 
average of the year — of the prices at a certain date in each month. 
The statement of prices worked out from those reported in the Gazette 
is as complete as it could be made from the materials. 

4. The period over which the inquiry extends is the forty years 

' 1840 to 1879. The averages for eight periods 

inquiry years have been struck, and the result 

obtained for the principal kinds of produce 
from each of the three Statements entered in a comparative statement 
(appended), which shows for the whole district the agriculturists’ and 
trade prices for these periods of five years side by side. The trade 
prices are shown for ,80 years only, as the Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer did not extend bis inquiry further. 

5. The prices with which we are most conoerned are those at 
which the agriculturists dispose of their pro- 

prices and the trade prices are useful principally 

as a check on these. The relation, between 
two sets of prices as it appears in the Statement is very much what we 
should have expected. Anomalous results occur here and there ; but 
these disappear in the final averages, at all events in the price of the 
more common grains. 

6. Let us consider first tlieu the general question of the variations 

of prices as shown in these statements. Mr. 
Carpenter, in a memorandum on the subject 
(Deccan Riots Inquiry,) lays down the principle 
that when an ouhancement of assessment is proposed proportionate to 
a rise in the price of grain, the proposal rests ou the following assump- 
tions 

(1) . At a given period the assessment boro a proper relation to 

rent 

(2) , A rise in the price of grain has taken place since that period. 

•7 


Agriculturists’ 
most important. 
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(3). A rise ia the price of grain produces an equivalent rise in 
rent.” 


ReJation of expiring 
sessnient to rent. 


as- 


Elsevv here he defines a rise : — permanent vise, when it does 
occur, is not a clearly defined and tangible event taking place within a 
period of two or three years* It takes place throiigh a series of fluctua- 
tions, the general level of the last fluctuation of the series being higher 
than that of the first/’ I will apply these three tests to our statements. 

7. First, then, as to the relation that the existing assessment bore 
to rent, or to what represents it in the case of 
cultivating proprietors, tho net profit of cul- 
tivation. The assessment was fixed in this 

manner. Estimates were framed of the value of the gross outturn in 
each village, and from this the value of the net profits or proprietor’s 
share of the produce (as distinguished from the cultivator’s) was 
worked out. The proportion of this taken to represent the share of 
Government was generally two-thirds ; but tho acivuil assessments were 
much under the estimates, and did not exceed half of the net profit thus 
calculated. The three other elements in an estimate of tlie value of 
the Goverument share of the produce of a tract are t (1) tho productive 
power of tho land ; (2) the prices at which the produce will be disposed 
of by the revenue payers; (3) the proportion of tlie produce that repre- 
sents the proprietor’s sliare or rent 

8. (1). The rates of produce adopted for the estimate were much 

under the mark, unless the productive power of 
JSSStS’rCS ““ bas i„c,e»,cd greatly. It rrould l,e 
Settlement. 01 place here to enter into lliis subject in 

detaail, so I merely state tho result at tvhich I 
have arrived on a comparison of the records of the former estimates 
with our experiments and other means of inquiry. 

As to (3) the rates of rent wore fi.xed on inquiry, and were proba- 
bly correct for the time. 


9. (2). Tho estimates were framed about 1850, and the prices 

adopted for them were based on the average 
Reprices adopted at Re- of a few years. The decjide 1840 to 1850 was 

prices at that time. of high prices, as we nil know ; and was 

followed by a general fall consequent on tho 
introduction of British rule, which led to a sudden expansion of culti- 
vation. For ten to fifteen years prices remained at a low level here as 
elsewhere through the Panjab, and did not regain tho point at which 
they had been when the assessment was framed till communications wore 
properly opened, and increase of population raised the demand for agri- 
cultural produce. Had the assessment been fully up to the nominal 
standard, the value of the Government share of the produce being cal- 
culated at the prices of the four or five preceding years, it would for tho 
first ten or twelve years ofitscurreucy have been in excess of that stand- 
ard. Had it been the full two-thirds of the proprietor’s share valued in 
this manner, it is clear that nothing would have been left to the pro- 
prietor when prices fell. But I have already noticed that the actual 
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assessment was considerably short of the estimate, and that the 
assumed rates of produce were uudar the mark. No difficultv appears to 
have been experienced here in realizing the revenue, tliough the demand 
must have pressed more heavily than was designed ; but the ease with 
whicli it has always been paid, even when prices were very low, is a 
proof that it was w'ell under the standard. 

The prices assumed varied in the different parganas. They were 
for the principal products. Wheat, 40 to 45 seeis a rupee ; barley, 52 
to 65 ; sarson, 25 to 30 ; joar, 56 to 68 ; moth, 46 to 60 ; maize, 50 to 
62; wheat and gram, 45 to .52. The prices are in keeping with 
those prevailing from 1840 to 1850 ; are much higher than tliose of 
1850 to 1860; and are eonsider.ably below the average of the term 
of Settlement, the last thirty years. 

Protn these considerations I conclndo tliat the amount at which 
the expiring assessment was fixed did not on the wholo exceed the 
standard now laid down, namely half rent or net assets, though it may 
have done so for a few years. 

10. Next as to the rise that l»as taken place in prices. Refer- 

Flnctuations in prices. Statemout, wo see tliat during tlie 

first two periods ot five years (1840 to 1850) 
there is a general rise of prices, and that at the close of the period 
they are very high. The prices are irregular, and vary greatly from 
place to place. In considering the prices of these periods we must 
bear in mind tlie political condition of the country, which was broken 
up into a number of small independent States. Under these circum- 
stances trade was scarcely possible, for each State levied tolls, and there 
was no police to protect the traffic on tbo roads, snob as they were. 
Prices were in a great measure arbitrary and varied within short dis- 
tances. 


During the ten years 1850 to 1859 prices remained at a low level, 
falling steadily till the end of the period. I have referred to the 
cause.s of this in the last paragraph and need not do so again. The 
period of five years 1860 to 1864 is one of transition, prices being on 
the rise. 

During tbo last fifteen years 1865 to 1880 the level of prices has 
been stationary. 


11. For purposes of comparison I think it is best to take .the two 


Extent of the rise, 


periods of twenty years 1840 to 1859 and I860 
to 1879, remembering that tlie first of these in- 


cludes the high prices preceding Settlemeut and the low prices follow- 
ing it. Taking these two periods, we find that there has been a rise in 
the price of wheat of about 65 per cent. If we compare the average of 
the last twenty years with the assumed average of Regular Settlement, 
the increase is only .about 33 per cent. There lias been a co'Tespondino- 
rise in the price of other grains of from 50 to 65 per cent.; or, if the 
comparison bo made with the assumed Settlemeut rates, of about 30 
percent. The rise in “gur^’is about 28 per cent., and that in cotton 


45 per cent, from the average of the first twenty years. 



1/J. It would make this note too lonw if we were to examine mi- 
nutely the fluctuations, tracing them from year to year, Up to the end 

of 1859 the variations are not very marked, 

Variations from year to or at all events the level of prices is low : but 
year, and {;cneral conclu- , ’ • i ,1 ■ e toor, 

sions to be drawn. bad seasons raised the prices ot rabi lobl). 

Tlien followed failure of the autuimi rains and 


loss of the harvests kimrff 1860 and rabi 1861, resulting in a fainino. 
Tbere was a recovery of prices, but they never quite returned to their 
old position. From 1865 there is no tendency to return to the old level. 
There are oscillations, but they are over a higlier line tlian before. If 
we exclude the scarcity year of 1869 we find that in Ludhiana between 
1865 and 1877 the price of wheat varied between 37 and 28, and aver- 
aged 31. It is interesting to note the sudden recovery of prices after 
tlie scarcity of 1861-63 and tlio more gradual return after 1868-69, 
when the means of communication were more complete. 


It is clear, then, that for the last fifteen years prices liave on the aver- 
age been stationary. The variations liave not been abnormal, and are 
Such as would naturally occur iu consequence of full or short harvests. 
After the scarcity of 1868 prices returned to the level of the four years 
preceding it; and there is no reason for not believing that prices, 
which have been very higii for the last two years, will not re-attain tlieir 
average. On the whole, we may conclude that the level of the last fifteen 
years has be(su fairly established, and that, hnmanly speaking, thei’c will, 
at all events, be no rise above tliat level during the next twenty or thirty 
years. An examination of the causes of the rise will confirm us iu this. 


13. Into the causes of the general rise in the prices of agricul- 
tural produce throughout India we cannot here 
inquire. Jtlad tlie district continued in a state 
of isolation, and the means of commnnicatiou through it remained as im- 
pti feet as they were at the time of the Regular Settlement, there would 
stiil have been a rise of prices. But the improvement iu communica- 
tions is the principal cause which has operated to produce, or, at all 
events, ha.s accentuated the rise iu this district to the level of the last 
fifteen years. The opening of the Sindh, Paujab and Delhi Railway, 
whicli took place above twelve years ago, has, by extending the market for 
the produce of the district, once and for ever we might say, brought up 
prices. The area of tlie district is only 1,378 square miles, and 
it is traversed by about 35 miles of railwiiy and 125 miles of metalled 
road. ,Tlio principle that supply follows demand has been establishing 
itself in practice; and nothiug short of a decided fall in the value of 
agricultural produce all over India, and, we may add, Europe, will make 
prices recede towards their old level. The means of communication in 
the di.slrict iuo now so good that a demand in any part of India is at 
once felt tliroughout it and aii.swered. Were prices to fall mach now, it 
is pretty certain that a good deal of the wheat of the district would find 
its way eveiituaily into European markets ; and the importance of 
wheat is much greater than its mere acreage denotes; for it is the grain 
of export, and is cultivated on the best irrigated lauds, which yield 
three times a.^ much as uiiirrigated. 
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14* I can do little more than refer to the tliird assuiT)]>tion quoted 
^ . . in paragraph 3, the rise in rent consequent on the 

^^Jmspondiiig nec m in prices. Generally speaking, tho two 

other principal facts which aiFect rents are (1) 
changes in the productive power of the land, and (2) chancres in tlie 
standard of comfort of the cultivator. Our new assesvsments must be 
grounded on rents or the net profits of the proprietor as they are found 
to exist now. My inquiries into the subject of rents show that cash 
rents are very sensitive, and have a tendency to vary with prices. 
Rents in kind are fixed by custom, but a rise ifi prices directly enhances 
the value of a kind rent. The share of the produce which the proprie- 
tor now takes is certainly not less than what ho ii.sed to take ; so that 
we may say there has been a rise in rents oorresponding to tho I'ise in 
prices. The productive power of the land has certainly not deteriorat- 
ed, though on the other hand it has not probably increased. The 
method of cultivation, amount of manure used, &c*, have not altered 
within the last thirty years. 

The standard of comfort of the cultivator has probably risen, 
markedly so in some parts of the district ; but this has not in any way 
interfered with the rise in rents, as the value of the cultivator’s share 
of the produce has also increased in proportion to that of the proprietor. 
The area under cultivation of tenants paying competition rents is not 
very large, and cultivating proprietors hold upwards of four-fifths of 
the whole. In the case of the latter there is nothing to check the 
rise of the standard of comfort; and it is probably greater tha?i in tho 
case of tenants. But, on the whole, I think we may fairly argue from 
the analogy of the rent paid by tenants-at-will to the net profit of tho 
cultivating proprietor. We have no other data. 


Conclusions. 


15. The conclusions to be drawn from an examination of the rise in 
prices is that, if wo had only to look to them, 
Ave might expect an enliancoment of tlio pre- 
sent assessment of 25 to 33 per cent,, if we make a comparison with 
the prices assumed in framing it. There has, however, been a rise 
of 50 to 65 per cent, in tho prices of tlie last twenty years ove^ those- 
of tho preceding twenty ; and, as the expiring assessment has been easily 
borne through the whole of its course, Ave might conclude that the rise 
in prices pointed to an enhancement to this amount* 

16. We now come to the second part of the suljjject, and 

Prices to be adopted for ‘letemiiue wimt scale in-ices 

should be adopted in calculating the vitluo 
of the net profits of cnitiration. There 
is a marked difference betweun tlie jirices 
two coinmns (the harvest prices) and tho 
averages of the year shovru in the third aud fourth. This was 
of course to be expected. When the new grain of a liarve.st is 
poured into the market the prices prevailing between traders will, 
except iu the case of a failure of harvest, be lower than the average 
for the year. We should expect also that the prices at whtoh tlie 


produce estimates ; agri- 
culturists’ and traders’ 
prices compared, 

shown in the first 
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agriculturists disposed of tl»eir surplus produce to the local traders, 
or rather money-lenders, would be lower than those at which the latter 
resold it The difference between the first two columus is the traders^ 
profit in an immediate resale. 

I believe that the prices shown in the first column are tliose whicli 
the average agriculturist actually realizes. Mouey-leuders Uiay in 
practice give less favorable prices than they show in their books by 
taking over-weight and other devices; but, on the other hand, a good 
proportion of the agriculturists do not require the assistance of the trader, 
being able to bring their produce to market and dispose of it themselves, 
realizing the traders’ prices. Some are also quite independent enough 
to store their grain and wait for a fjivorable market. The ordinary 
agriculturist is not bound down to his monoy-leiider, but is quite 
capable of seeing that lie gets a fair price. We may therefore neglect 
such considerations as interest on advances, banias^ perquisites ; and as- 
sume that the average agriculturist realizes at least the prices shown 
in the first column. 

17. In the Statement I have entered the prices which I propose to 
, adopt for onr produce estimates. These are, with 

for pmduce trifling alterations, the averages of the 

agriculturists* prices for the last tw'enty years, 
the period laid down in the directions to Settlement Officers. Varia- 
tions have been made liere and there, where deficiency of materials 
or some other cause had produced an abnormal result; and a note is 
given on the statement explanatory of the prices adopted. It i$ im- 
probable that the average of prices during the term of the revised 
assessment will exceed the average of the last fifteen years ; but the 
difference between those of the last fifteen and of the last twenty years 
is not very great, and I prefer to adhere to the latter. 


iVo. 1393, dated l\th September 1880. 

From — Majoh B. G. W ace, Settlement Commissioner^ Punjab^ 

To— The Settlement Officer, Ludhidna, 

I HAVE the honor to reply to your No, 228, dated 24th ultimo, 
forwarding a note and statement showing the results of your inquiries 
into the prices of the past forty years, and those which yon propose to 
assume in your assessments as the average value of produce. 

2. I append a statement in which the average values thus arrived 
at by 3^011 are compared with those on which other recent Settlements 
have been based.* 

3. In paragraph 9 of your note you state that the produce esti- 
mates and the assessment of the expired Settlement was based on the 
prices whicli prevailed from 1810 to 1849, These prices as recorded 


* JSotif.^Ckiyen in pnra 2iS of the lioport. 
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in the assessment papers and as now ascertained compare with the 
average prices of the past twenty years as follows : — 



SEEttS r«R Rupk*. 

Va1u 0 assumed 
Ht last Settle* 
meiit. 

Averng^e value 
for the ten years 
ending 1849 
ascertained by 
present in* 
quii’ics. 

Average value 
for the twenty 
years ending 
1879, 


fWl.eat ... 


40 to 45 

41 

30 

o 

Barlvy 


52 to 05 

67 

40 


Gram 

« • » 

45 to 52 

53 

35 and 38 


Wheat and (Tram 

• • » 

45 to 52 

■ > . 

33 aud 35 

S 

Mustard seed 

« • » 

25 <(» ao 

31 

20 and 22 

os 

, Cotton (unclean ed) 

• • • 


17 

to 


Maizo •*. 

« * • 

50 to 62 

60 

32 and 36 

o 1 Jofir ... 


66 to OS 

51 

36 and 40 


Bajra ... 


... 

85 

#•* 

E 

IVIoth ... 


46 to 60 

: 46 

35 


Til 



30 

15 

N 

"“Gur and Kab 


... 

19 

I 15 and 16 

1 


And (in paragraph 15 of your note) yoi\ observe that from the 
point of view of prices only, Government may expect at tliis Settlement 
an enhancement of revenue not less than 25 per cent, at the lowest. 
The causes which have contributed to tlio establishment of these en- 
hanced prices are described by you as being the general progress of 
the country during the past thirty years, the famines of 1860-61 and 
1 808-69, with their conseqneiit stimulus to trade and especially the open- 
ing of the railway to Gliaziabad in 1870, which opened the local market 
to the demands of the whole of India and its seaports, and has thereby 
rendered it improbable that tiie prices of agricultural produce will ever 
sink again to the low level which prevailed between 1850 and 1860. 

4. As the average prices on which you propose to assess agree 
closely witli those recently assumed in the Settlements of the Delhi 
division and of the llohtak district, and in view of the great trading 
advantages now possessed by the Ludhiana district, I approve of your 
framing your produce estimates on this basis. * 




APPENDIX Xlll. 

NOTE ON THE CULTIVATION OF SUGARCANE AND THE 
MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR IN THE LUDHIANA DISTRICT, 



APPENDIX XIII. 


Note 071 the cuUivaiioii of sngarca7ie and the vnarmfacture of sugar m the 

Lndhidna DistTict, 


1. Ill this district sugarcane is grown either in the high lands 

with the aid of irrigation from wells, or in the 
iriot isCTown tuiifriffiited lands along the river ( Bet) whore 

the soil is moist or actually flooded. The only 
exception to this distribution is that Ponda/^ or the thick sort of sugar- 
cane which is eaten raw. grows in a few of the Bet villages about 
Ludhiana city at the wells; but the area under this is very small, and I 
will, for the present, leave it out of account. In the Bet cultivation 
is confined to the Samrala tahsil and to a few villages adjoining it* 
In the uplands there is very little west of a line drawn due north and 
south througli the city of Ludhidna. 

2, The varieties of cane and the method of cultivation have been 


described with sufficient detail in paragraph 112 of the Report, and I 
need not repeat what I have written there. 

3. It is difficult to estimate the cost of each process of the cul- 


Cost of cultivation. 


tivatiou of any crops^ and I think that all 
calculations of this sort aro to be distrusted. A 


cultivator distributes tiie labour of himself and his^^attle over the whole 


of his holding in wdiich many different crops are grown ; and it is im- 
possible to say that his labour on sncli and such a process of the culti- 
vation should he valued at so much. The only method of ariiving at a 
satisfactory conclusion appears to me to be this, to find out b}^ actual 
experiment the average yield in the form that the cultivator di5?poses of 
the produce and the value of tliis ; .and to determine from tho prevailing 
rates of rent |)aid how much of this is to be assigned to the cost of cul- 
tivation and how mucli to tho rent. In this district land is mostly 
CTiltivated by proprietors, and the whole area under tenants is not large. 
%Vhen land is taken by a tenant for the cultivation of sugarcane, a rent 
in kind or share of the |»rodnee is never j>aid, but a cash rent is agreed 
on. The same is the case with maize and cotton ; and the reason is 
apparently that the cultivator prefers to take the chance of reaping tho 
full benefit of his labour to allowing the proprietor to share in the result 
of any extra exertion tliat he may make. Kind rents are suited to 
unirrigated lands whore the labour is only that of ploughing, reaping 
and thresliiug, and where so much dependvS on the character of the 
season. The labour involved in cane cultivation is much heavier than 


in that of any other croj), for it is continual and lasts for about twelve 
months ; and therc^is besides the labour and expense of manufacture. 
Bullocks used in cane cultivation and in the presses last for a very 
short time comparatively, and have to be replaced after five or six years. 
These facts make it very difficult to estimate the cost and profit of ctil- 
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tivation, and alioulcl also prepare us for a great discrepancy betiveeii the 
value of the outturn and the cash rents prevailing ; and this we find 
to exist. It will be more convenient if I first describe tlie processes of, 
raanufiicturo and the various forms of produce, and then endeavour to 
estimate the yield in its various forms. 

4. The processes of manufacture employed in the Bet and in the 
Process of pressing the T^l>hia or Uplands are quite distinct, and an ac- 
cane and manufacture in count of the latter will be given first. When 
the Dhaia. season for pressing approaches (Novem- 

ber to March) the bclna or mill and other appliances are put in order. 
The number of behias in a village depends on the area under cane, 
one being generally shared by tlii-ee or four proprietors, and being suffi- 
cient to press some six or seveti acres of cane in the season. The belna 
is put up outside the village, and is .surrounded by a wall four or five 
feet high with an opening at one side. Leading off this eaclo.sure is 
the house where the juice is boiled. The house and enclosure are 
allowed to fall into ruin every year, the former having to be re-roofed 
and almost completely renewed auiiually. The belna too is dismant- 
led every year; and the machinery lies about, in the village pond gener- 
ally, where it is immersed. The building of the boiling house and the 
y setting up of tlie belna are a great 

undertaking. The annexed sketch 
shows the position of the belna, 
boiling house, &e. The mill used 
throughout the district is of the 
sort described in “PunjabProducts” 
(p. 805). The cane is pressed be- 
tween tw'o hoi izuiital rollers of wood, 
which are made to revolve by two 
vertical cogged wheels, working into 
an upper horizontal one, which is 
turned by two pairs of bullocks 
yoked to levers attached to it. The 
horizontal wheel is above the surface, 
while the rollers are sunk in a pit. 
The day before the cultivators 
“ vari ” or tin’ii at the mill, the cane 
Ls cut and stripped in the field, and 
Tlie cane is then carted .to the 
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Boiling-hou.sc. 

Enclosure of the mill. 

Levers worked by bullocks. 

The belli 11 or mill pit in which it 
works, &c 

The furnace (mouth of it.) 

The pans for boiling. 

The plate for cooling (‘‘gand”). 

the parts reserved for seed sot aside, 
mill in the eveni'ng, and next day it is pressed and the juice extracted. 
Two men sit at opposite sides of the rollers passing through the cane, 
which is tied up in bundles of 40 or 50 canes each. The juice runs into 
“ cbittis” or jars of earthenware placed beneath the rollers to receive 
it. As the jars are filled the juice is taken into the boiliug-bouss, and 
the boiling commences. 

6. At one end of the boiling-house there are two pans of iron, 
„ . about four feet in diameter, placed over a flue 

oihtjg m the Dhaia, heated by a furnace fed from the outside of 

the building (see sketch), the fuel being the refuse stalks, heads, &c. 
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The pan nearest tlie wall is lower than the other, ami is fixed (nailed 
^^pichla^’); and into this the juice is poured* The second pan is 
higher and movable. When the juice has been boiled and evaporated 
in the lower pan for half an hour, it is lifted vith a ladle into the upper 
pan, which is cooler; and there boils more slowly till it is ready, 
generally in about an hour. The pan is then lifted off', and the juice 
stirred till it is cool, when it is poured into a flat dish of earthenware, 
C' gand)’^ where it lies to the tiuckness of about one or two inches. It 
is, when cool, scraped up with a wooden scraper, and is either granular, 
in which case it is called shakar,^’ or viscous gwr^O- If it is 

made up into balls of about four seers weight bheli.^0 Shakar’’ is 
put into earthenware jars. It depends entirely ou the quality of tlie 
juice whether the produce takes the form of ahakar or of gun and this 
depends again on the soil and the chraracter of the season. In the 
above process no chemical appliances are used ; but in places lime 
and w’ater are poured into the boiling juice to clean it, the scum being 
removed. Tliis is generally done where ahakar is produced, and 
has the result, it is said, of giving it a light colour, whicii is a 
recommendation. 

The total number of men employed on pressing and boiling is 
generally seven : two to drive the bullocks, two to feed the mill, and 
one to hand the cane to the feeders, one in the boiling house, one to feed 
the furnace outside. The last is a Chamar or menial ; but the other 
six are all of the cultivating class. The Hindu Jats of the Dluiia not 
only make, but sell at their own price and when they choose their gur 
and ahakar. 


6. The state of things in the Bet, where the population is all Ma- 


Manufactme in the B^t. 


homedan, is very different. The process of 
mauufiicture there is of two parts, the juice is 


extracted and boiled at the belmV’ in much the same manner as in 


theDliaia; but takes the more liquid form of rab.’' Only one pan 
is placed on the furnace ; and, when two jars are filled with juice they 
are emptied into this through a straining cloth, and the juice boiled. 
Water boiled with sakhlaie^’ bark is added for the purposes of puri- 
fying the juice, and the scum is removed as it rises. The boiling takes 
about 2| hours. When the boiling is completed the juice, now in a semi- 
liquid state and called ‘^rab,’^ is taken out in a ladle, and put into an 
op^n vessel of earthenware till it cools, when it is poured into high jars 
(^^matti^O? i^he mouths of which are then closed with mud. These jars 
hold about 3^ to 4 maunds (packa* weight) of rab. 

The boiler, called rabi,^’ is always a man of tlie shopkeeping class, 
boiling being something of an art. The other men at work are, as in the 
uplands, cultivators or village menials. But the cultivator has really 
nothing to "do beyond extracting the juice. Where the cultivator is 
not involved and can dispose of his procliuco himself, the rabi’^ is his 
servant and paid by him. But he is generally the servant of tlie money- 
lender who has advanced money on the crop. It will be better if 1 her© 
describe the relations between the ordinary cultivator of the B<5t aud 
his money-lender, as they so materially affect the sugar industry. 


♦ The pae^a maund is the Government standard, and the MMa that in use amoi‘g*t 
the peoplet The latter ii about two-fifthi of the former. 
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7. Tito Maliomoduii cultivator of the B4t is naturally much tuore 

Relation between money- flinYtless than the Hindu Jatof 'the Uplands, 
lender and cultivator in the Besides this the area under cano is generally 

in much greater proportion to the cultivation 
(12 per cent. inSamraia Bdt), and ho cannot subsist on his other produce 
and pay the Government demand while the crop is maturing, so he has to 
borrow money ; and he finds no difficulty in getting as much as ho 
pleases on the security of his cane crop. He is charged a fair rate of 
interest on the advance, and in payment of it his “ rab'’ is taken at a 
valuation according to its quality, the price being fixed year by year. 
The cultivator is thus entirely at the mercy of the money-lender. The 
latter depends for this gain not so much on the interest as on the profit 
that he derives from the manufacture of rdb into sugar; and when the 
cultivator is completely involved and owes more than he can ever pay, 
the money-lender seldom proceeds to extremities, provided that enough of 
cane is grown. “ 


8. The second part of the process of manufacture is completely in 
„ 3 , the hands of the sliopkeeper clas.s, the head- 

facture. quarters of it being m tlie town of Muehnvara, 

which lies just over the Samrala Bet. The 
rah is taken off in the jars to the shop of the purchaser, in the back 
room of which, in one of the corners, a space four or five feet square is 
walled off to the height of about four or five feet. This is called a 


“ kdhnch,." At the bottom of this, about a foot from the ground, a 
rough strainer is made of sticks fixed in the walls and running across 
at intervals, on the top of which are placed reeds and on the top of these 
a coarse cloth. The sides of the khdncld are lined with chitai,’' or 
matting made of river grass. When twenty or thirty jars have been 
collected the rah is poured into the khdncld and left for twenty or 
thirty days, during which the “ .wa/i’' or more liquid part drains off 
into a receptacle. The rdb is then covered ivith a weed that grows 
in the water, (called ‘‘jala”) put on to the depth of two or three inches 


(.see name at p. 308 of “ Punjab Products”). This is changed every 
three or four days for about a fortnight. The effect of this covering and 
the straining is to clarify the mass ; and, as the upper part assumes a 
light yellowish colour, it is taken off', and the remainder covered up again. 
The produce tlnis taken out is put in the sun and trampled. It is then 
called “ khand.” Another and superior form of produce is “ bura,” 
which is thus made. The sirah is strained off' as for “ khand,” and the 
“ khand” is mixed with one-fovjrth part water, and boiled for evaporation 
in a pan for half an hour. It is then taken off and stirred till cool, when it 
takes the form of “ bnra.” The sirah or “ let” (molasses) is boiled and 
kept in jars till the rains, when it is treated like rdb, being put into a 
khdncM : or if it, is not good enough for this, it is used in its liquid 
form for sweetmeats, &c. 


9. An idea of the relative values of the various forms of produce 
,, , 3 . . 3 , , may be derived from the prices per maund 

fomis of produce. (pac^n) prevailing last year 
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Sirah ... .*• lla. 2-4» 

liab ... „ 2-8 (Haw sugar ia a liquid state.) 

Gur ... ... „ 4-0 (Raw sugar.) 

Sluikar ... ... „ 5-0 (Ditto.) 

Khaud ... ... 5 , 10-0 (Refined sugar.) 

Buva ... ... 12-0 or 13-0 (Ditto.) 

Tlie price of rdb is tlmt allowed to the cultivators by the money- 
lenders; those oi gur and shakar ixyq lull prices, as tlie Jats of the 
Dhaia sell at full prices : the prices of khand and hura are those 
prevailing in the bazars of Ludhiana and Machiwara at tiie time of 
the trade (March— May.) The prices of all forms of produce vary 
a great deal from year to year according to the demand, a poor 
outturn here or elsewhere generally raising them. 

Most of the rdb of tlio Bet finds its way to Machiwara, the 
manufacture into khand and bura being in 
Mmatc of produce m Khattn's and others. 

The foltowii)" facts as to tlie total outturn per 
annum of khand and the variation of prices during the last tea years 
may be interesting. Tlie total nuinlier of “ khancliis ’ in tiio town is 
about seventy, and tlie ontturn of khand for each khdnchi is on 
an average 130 inaunds packa. Tliis would give the whole trade at 
9,100 maunds per annum, worth about Its. 90,000. Tho prices per 
maundjpacka have been:- 

1872 ... Hs. 10-0 1878 Is. 15-8 

1873 ... „ 9-8 1879 , „ 12-0 

1874 ... „ 8-0 1880 . „ 12-0 

1875 ... „ 8-8 1881 . „ 10-0 

1876 ... „ 8-8 1882 . ,, 9-0 

1877 ... „ 13-0 

There are also khdnchis at Bah olpur, and iu a few of the larger 
villages in the Bet or just over it. Tliis estiinato does not take into 
account the yield of “ slrah/' of which there is a very large export. 
From an estimate of the ainonnt of sirah that comes out of each 
“khanchi,’' I think that tlie total value ol the export from Machiwara 
would he Ils. 60,000, making the whole trade worth about one and a half 
lakhs per annum. Octroi is charged on rah brought into Machiwara at 
an ad val&i'em rate of 1 per cent. ; and the income under this head for 
the last three years lias been, 1 am informed, Rs. 1,182, 683, 1,387, which 
would 'make the average value of tho “rah” about one lakh, raaim- 
factirred and sold as above for about oije and a half lakhs. For the 
khdnchis in other places we may add about one lakh as tho value 
of the produce. 

11. The “ khand’^ and “ bura” produced in MachiwAra and the 
Bet villages, as well as the “ gur” and 
ducts “'sbakav” of the Dhaia, are bought up for the 

most part by traders who come in search of it. 

The gur or shakar generally finds its way into tho “Jangal” 
or country lying to the south-west of this district (Protected 
Btatee and Forozepur district); and some of the khand goes in this 
direction, too, iu return for the common grains brought up by the 
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trnding Jate in theh* carts. A good deal of the latter also goes, by 
Hail towards Lahore and beyond it, as it is not produced much higher 
np, and is in great demand with the makers of sweetmeats in largo 
towns. The rustic population prefer the raw forms, 

12. Experiments made to determine the outturn are not very 


Bstiniated yield per acre, 
cost of cultivation, Sec,, &c. 


reliable, because* they cannot conveniently cover 
a larofc enouo:h area. One or two made by me 
in the uplands indicated a yield of over thirty 
mannds of “ gnr ” an acre, and the estimates given by agriculturists 
point to tlie same result, some giving a much higher one. They say 
that the yield of a poor crop is ten ^ac/ia (four packa) mannds for 
a hacha or local higah, and that a fairly good yield is 20 mannds, 
while as much as 25 or 30 mauuds arc obtained in a good year. The 
result of these estimates is, in our weight— 


Kacha mauDds per kacha bigah. 

Packa maunds per acre (approximately.) 

1 

1 

10 

20 

20 

40 

23 

50 

30 

f)0 


The price of gnr averages between Rs. 3 to 4 a packa niajind, 
which would give tlie average gross );rodnce at about Rs. 100 an 
acre. Cegiiming from the other end, we find that the rent paid for 
land ill the Dhaia (irrigated) land intended for sugarcane varies from 
Us. 12 to 18 and even 20 an acre. Tlio average is about Rs. 15. 

In the Bet the crop is poorer, and I would not estimate the value of 
1 ho outturn at more than Rs. 60 or 70 an acre. Cash rents for the 
sugarcane land do not run so high, averaging about Rs. 10. The average 
outturn of rab is about 30 maiuid.s (packa) an acre. As before pointed out, 
it is difficult to say what the actual coat of cultivation of tlie c.aue crop is, 
because each cultivator grows a variety of crops in his lioldiug. The cane 
crop is always turned into cash, paying tlie revenue and providing ready- 
money for marriage and other.expenses : while the maize and the rahi crops 
are mostly eaten. Thus the whole agriculture of the holding hangs 
together, and we cannot separate any crop and say that its cost of cul- 
tivation is so mneh. Cash rents are not a safe guide for the reasons 
given before, and^becaiise they have to bo paid in advance, while the cul- 
tivator has to wait at least eighteen months for his return. I should say 
that the cost of the cultivation would he in the proportion of about 3-4 
of the whole outturn, that is if it were done on the present method 
by a largo proprietor employing hired tabonr. The profit to him would 
he per acre about Rs. 25 in the uplands, and Rs. 16 or 18 in the lowlands, 
if he sold the produce in the form of rab. • 
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13. As to the profit in the mahufactare of " kliand” &c,j it is esti- 


Profits of manufacture of 
khand, ko. 


mated that on an average three maunda of rdb 
go to one maund of khandy and there Js the 
besides. This woaid make the manufac- 


turer's profit upwards of 30 per cent, on his outlay (see relation of prices in 
paragraph 9.) The labour involved is very small. As a matter or fact the 
profit is much greater, because interest is charged on the advances and 
the prices are fixed by the money-lender. One need only point to the 
wealth in the town of Maehiw4ra as a proof of this. There is not much 
competition in the trade, which is in the hands principally of a few Kliattris, 
Banias and Suds, the first of these being the majority. The cultivators 
would not take the trouble of looking to their own interests and securing 
better terms even if they were free to do so ; and most of them are much 
too deeply involved. I do not think that much less than 50 per cent, 
tm Ills outlay returns to the money-lender and manufacturer aunually. 
The transactions are on such a small scale tliat my calculations ai to 
outturn and profit are, I fear, little better than guesses : but the facts 
remain that, notwithstanding tlie relatively much greater vise in the price 
of grain and heavier labour and other disadvantages involved in the cul- 
tivation of cano and the nianufacture of and ra6, the area 
under cane has been very considerably eXteuded, and there is no teudeu- 
cy to give up growing it. This points to the crop as a very profitable 
one, and as to the profits of manufocture from 7'db there can be ao doubt, 
14. I can at present see no prospect of such a development of the 
industry as would load to the separatiou of 
Prospects of improve- the cultivation from the processes of manufaC'* 
nient of the mclnstry and ture of owr and rdb. No improvement has up 

to the present been attempted m the mill orm 
the process of boiling. It is not unlikely that changes will occur with- 
in a short period in respect of these, if endeavours are made to intro- 
duce new mills or model boilers. The process of making kliand from 
rdb is obviously very rude. The annual value of the outturn of the 
crop may be estimated at two and a half lakhs of rupees (in refined 
sugar, or less than two in rdb) in the lowlands and nine cind a 


half in the upland.^, total twelve lakhs or nearly twice tlie 
revenue of the portion of the district in which cane is grown) ; 
and there are sngaicane growing districts on three sides of this. lam 
scarcely prepared to say what would be the result of the introduction of 
capital on a largo scale into the industry ; but it would be possible to do 
much to improve it without taking it out of the hands in which it now is. 

15. Tltere is good deal of anxiety at Machiwara lest the opening 

^ , .V. X j of new lines of railwav (particularly the Rewari- 

Prospects of the trade. sUoifid bring in a trade from 

lower down, and ent out that from this district. It is also possible that 
the extension of irrigation from tiie Sirhin;^ Canal may very materially 
affect the trade in gur from the nplands of this district to the south* 
west, as there is no apparent reason why cane shonld not grow in the 
“ Jangal,” The country through which the Abobar and Bhatinda branches 
of the canal ;will nm at present draws a great pnrt of its supply 
from the Ludhiana district, btit tinie only can show whether these 
apprehensions are well grounded. 



APPENDIX XIV 


Ghsfsury^ illustrative sayings^ proverbs, 

The following glossary has no pretensions to bo oxlnnistiv'c* The names of 
the cro[)S, agrioultural operations, &o., &c., do not differ ordinarily from those 
in use throughout the Panjnb, and may be found in any dictionary ; and the 
words given iioro are some of the more common ones which are peculiar to the 
District, and are meant merely to be illustrative. 


Vernaculab. 
ad; ad*(>«ad 

tin 

4than ’ ... 

tt wagon 

badh 

badim ... 

bngfil 

baghal ... 

V>4hU ... 



banoU 

bd>t 

beh 

berra 

bhon, hhuin 

bobo, bobi 

botiui 

bnja 

bulahr 

biilafiri 

b ark lift 

ebakota 

chftfedwa 

charand 

charsa 

ohb^e 

chhalli 

chhida 

ohobai* 

clnigura 

chun 


Engilish. 

... eeparate. * 

on one ocension. 

... oath. - 
... evening. 

... ' senseless. 

... stubble. 

' to eufc (crop) j also to bent . 

. i , side (“'ekbagar* r=: uu uin? 8 i de , ) 

... enclosure. 

very much. 

,V; pai tially insane. 

... wh»d, \ 

u. a debtor. " ' 

... distance, ‘‘das ko bat/* — ton kos distant. 

... hole. 

barley or wheat sown with gram. 

... land. 

... mother. ’ 

... a heap of grain after Mireshi%. 

... a young boy. ’ 'V 

... "> a village menial, whose busim as it ia to call the. 

... j villagers togetlier for any purpose 

... jump. 

I a fixed sum, 

... grazing ground. 

... bucket of a well. 

... the ashes from tho furnace of the sugar boring- 
house. 

... maize. 

... Ihm. { 

... stout. • 

... ^ four pairs of bullocks at a well with two buckets. 

... a corner^ 


Ub ^ 

dabm 
ddda lodlii 
dagar 
daul 

. dathaur 
dboka 


... a piece of common laud cultivated without per- 
inisston. • 

... a high place. 

ancestral property. 

».^;v a clear road. 

... field boundary. 

a man who belongs to two villages, 

... bj' violeuco. 


kuf been found impossible ia priatiog to distingaisfa the consonants by diacritical marks. 



dbam 

dhata " 

dhu^a 

gabla 

ghoii 

gobar 

Imk 

MU 

him khiiu 

ikh 

Milt 

johfir , 
jofa , -h 
iakh 
kal^a Jkkr 

kalos 

kancl 

ianauji 

iab 

kbahiA 

kbambi 

kbafa 

khafana 

kliera 

kfiira 

idg 

lahai* 

Hlma 
lap 9 
3a9«rB 
If ban 

ixialkfna . 

Bmllo malli 

xnandvam 

maranga'- 

xrjam 

matiii 

tner 

xninta 

miiiti 

modbi 

u^li 

Mem 

li/ra 

palia 

pabl 

jf/di ■ . 

pdndu 

p4o 

pardkon 

patUkan 

pabhwira 

patri 

patifAdh 




••• 


*4« 



»*• 

»♦* 

t «4 

• •• 

*■« 

4!** 


gOTommcub 

very hat weather m the raine. 

... rice, 

... ahull* * 

... thick cloth of any sort, * 

••• in the middle. 

... proelaiming alond. / 

... a road. 

... cry, call . ' i 

... reveiUffl. 

•*. profit ahd loss. 

M. sugarcane. 

... tenant, 

... grass, 

... ■ clever, " 

... quarrel. 

... gram, straw. ^ “ -v/ 

... aiatocropof barley, 

... for wbafc reason? ' 

... watercourse, t 

... family. 

‘>«e Mlock.dowath. run of 

... ^ Wall division of a field. 

... a holding; i)f bind. 

... the pillage homestead. 

^ ... % small division of a field, 

.«ii 

... anger. 

... a cttltivator’a holding. 

* * lea* hand open, 

... cart rucks. 

... rent * 

... violently, 

... drought 

«•< form, 
t#. irrigated. 

..« a pillar of mod. 

... property. 

measurer. 

... measurement 

... the^man who catche. tUo well bucket when it come. 

... J^ing through which the water goee into the 

wth“*“ the field. 

•M Straw. 


■. *»• ■ 

».W- .t > '■-■ 
... 

.»♦ 


.*• A village road. 

... tt small road to a well 

... cowherd; 

... vrhite dayi very hard. < 

... f publto drioimg place, 

... 

• j e^eloiuf.^ cowdung r akw are inade up. 

«•* village bo liudary, 
east ■ 
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pawih 


a man who att<»nd» to Hni pio (see above)* 

pnniv 

■ . ■ '• 

t\» 'i, 

V.a for generatioiiifl (“ pusht dar pusht.’*) 

qita 

• ‘ 

*** 

,M occnnirtirtn, trade; ' 

qttil ^ 

• k« 

ii, trouble, extremity. 

rarkha 

• t • 

broom. 

rph 

««« 

manures ^ 



a waste piece of country. 

runga 

*** ’ 

,,, sometiung given over and above a purchase. 

eahiira 

- * ^■ 

relief, recovery (from sickness, &c.) 

B^jhra 


,,, inorfiing. 

fiakiri 


relationship. 

tammin 

»•* 

... favourable season (‘* samman lug gia” r: there has be 
rnin and the harvest is good,) 

ft;£u 

«»• 

... respectEihle. 

sand 


an insirument of any sort. ,, 

»anj 

• i« 

eVeniug. ' -.•■S, ' 

sin win 

*** 

fallow. ^ 

earjina 

»•* 

to be completed. 

8^nd 


M. A heap of half threshed grain. 

fianja * - 

»•« 

... irrigated. / ^ 

siiir 


M. ft furrow. \ 

fiidtira 

• \V 

an innocent fellow. 

Botha 


agreement. 

tagida 


jewelry. 

tnepar 

■ i**» 

waste land. 

fivk 


a long narrow field. 

than 


. recollietioh. ■ 

tliula 


a fubdiyisioD of the village. 

♦ibi 


sandy jib 

t(5btth 

*•1 

viliago^mridv , . 

tut 

*•« 

babinco of revenue due on l^nd. 

uchal 


choice tori uchal/’ you naiy take your choice.) 

lit 

*** 

M, a foolish fellow; 

unjal 


the full of two hands tQgethejr. 

vaimdar 

■ t« ' 

cuUivntod land. 

Tidh 


M, the stake on which the w|icel qf the well is sn 
ported. '^V;. ■ 

wir 

*i« 

... hedge. 

warali 


hedged enclosure. ' 


Specimens of agricuUueal and other ectyings^prpverls^f 

1, ‘^Barsia Biwali ; jia plmai, jia hall/' ’ - 

With rain at the Biwdli/a bad and a good Imabandman areithe same/* 

2, Kata laga, kSl siiite/' • ^ 

When the month of Katak begins (le^th October), it may bejynovrn 
whether there is to be a scarcity or not/' k ' * : 

3, Assn kar gia ghassu : KiUak dhunde mahengla ; bhule phire^gmir/ 

‘Mf Assoj (1 5th September— 15th October) passes empty (without rain) 
the man that looks tor clouds (rain) in K4fcak is a fool/’ 

4« ^^vateou S&wan kare, ie bhawo kartar/’ * / / v " 

“ IE Ool wills Ho can make KAtak like Sdwan,” can give a# 

good rain in Kdtak (October) as in S4waa**|August). * : 

5^ “ Je sir bhije Kakra, Sin^i BKije pith ! $ 

Dak kahe, ‘ sun BhadlOj BftJnio^a lsg« sir blmj.’ , 



“ If tli8 1;ead of jSrti'm (last’^^ay of Sinp 


HJk -file end of Bluidoi^) 2)a^a»y9 ” The hamat will be 


l(a da 

as Mafi as fche head.” Dak was a famous Brahmin seer, and Bhadle his 
wife ; and the saying means that, it rain falls from the end of ffar to the 
end of Bhadon (iluly—Se|>tember), there will be a splendid' harVest. 

Two other linc.s .say, , ' ’ W- ■ 

“ Je na bhije Kahra ; Singa khali jdi. : ' 1" 

.Dak kahe .sun Bhadle, pa!i4n bhar bik jdh” " " ' . 

*‘If' tliero is no rain at ' and Anya also passes withont it. Dak 

says to Bliadle, .grain will sell by.meiasntg'Of a yafj,” (a s'ery small dish), i. e. 
grain will be very dear. » .■ t ' .i' . * 

v.“J:>4ta kal parakhlyd ; dhinmeu Ehigfti mah4n ; 

' ‘^!Kari tan parakhiye, |dh p4p-tifin,^ 

“ Famine time is the test of clk»nl»ble f .the month of Bhdgart Ql n 
good thilk eow ; a wife Is tteted by poverty .(wlle'it . to is empty).” 

7. “ Pliagan na si j&di'; jad bhar bhar Icnnala chhandL’’ ■ 

■ A ipan says to his wife: .“-Do yon riot tMiak of the fnonth of Phdi^an 
;wiieJi yon fill the kneading' dish ‘ so full,” i. ji 'j 'Ph&fffm being the eritieal 
indhth, w’heil the old grain hasi'heeu ksetl* hji, and the hew Mot in, it shffdld 
always be borne in mind in using theiftorp ob ineal. ! 

8. “ Ma ndlon dhi siani : ridh p4khip*4we p^ni.” 

“The daughter is cbw'er^'rtj^,M. her motl^^^ (spoken sarcastically) ; 
she pours water in just is cooked” (and spoils it). 

9. “ Asso detch mifhaian ; bhar Bh^on kapds : 

. Chet d<Ah ke kanak nun ; bhech bhdwo khd. 

Ip,,]; (jg^ne ; throughout Bhddon to the cotton ; in Chet 

look th thi) Vhet these seasons have passed without injury to the 

crops) you tniy h. for eat (what you have in. store without anxiety).” 

i|), : >'k Jhdh,^ to 

“ A iMarriage in to house of Bhogaand the din (nsually attendin.g one) in 
that of doga,” i. B., oae maa.has cause for rejoicing and another does it for him. 


11. “ Md mdr kaphan kolbn ; <ihi da pdon bukchi.” 

. “ The- nsgther died without a wlhn, and the daughter is called a bagful,” 
Maid of 8 peflon who ha.s risen from nothing. 

IS.. .** Je na bliiji f ^ I’^basduna lakra.” 

•*'11 Kakrd is not wet («#'|fo. 6), what is the u.se of yoking the plough ?” 

IS. “^Krdtdhdn didh t kaddhjdn didn ddhidn ; 

' -JiapdliaM dyidn chdrian 

** The pfoughmdu,' milker and grazet who d^) sfiot know their work, lo.so 
toi*^ labour.” ^ 4fttii=;pldUghuian ; rfoMsWlker and pift=cowhord : the 
prefix Jfed orto toans ignorant. ’ -My-v-? 

‘‘14. “Dsdfhan hage flan badlo^^^^^imildi khd ; 



OXJJC, 

If the sotiili Kb ; and a wfdow eats fteam V tlio one 

will tain and the nt^t .gn iway one); both o£ theseVt|i^lg^ will 

.surely liappen/” /'■'$•' ' " - ' 

15. Saw<i? ?;dr da maliengla ; sawm sanjh pani^dr : 

Chilve torVparaond ; tiliaimun gtUe'Mjiir.’’ 

‘VClouds m tlie^tn rain in the evening ; 'a guest wlio comes after 

meal timo : all thre& be h Ckike tor means tfie time when eveiything has 

been eateu^ except the fragments .(/or) kept for the children in a basket 

16. “ Barsa Cliet : na.ghatLna 

“If rain falls in C^i^4 tfe g^aiti- " come home nor remain in 

the field;’’ 7 >.,j*ain only harm. , 

,/; :17, ^VMore charkha picM'lcand jds bidh jde bibi de laiig f ‘ 

“ If she keeps her spinning wheel before |j^r and the wall behind, a woman 
wUl go* omall wheAtcn "brea|L and dresses in silfi, what can 

you dp^ Jalian dot, (to keep: her from going wrong); ” 

Tills Jdhn ^at is Ih^r original chiiActer' wlio apjrears in popular sfeies, 
,;He ^ was op- One poeasion hif }4rother Uyo^ Jotd ov astrologer's 

house to aupiij^e th^ ntarriage of his brother’s daughter. 

On the road he passed thu^ ;4aiW or physician, ‘ahd heard the people 

larnentiug. He in(p,iire(l What was told tliat the Doctor’s 

son was dead. He was astonished “Do doctor’s children die?” 

At the lioiiso also he toupd l&entMion, a,ui|' ^ told that the J of 01 s 

son-inJaw had died. He went^ a^^^ “ lJau|fe ghar pitie, Jotsian ghar 

rand : Chal, Jalan, ghar ; aj^ne bAM de niisarig/’ whfcli means that doctor’s chiidreii 
die and Jotsis cannot fix so favourable times for their daughter’s marriage as 
to prevent tlieir being left widows; therefore you may fix your owiv^* 
or auspicious date for a marriage. - ' ; . 

18. “ Jatka Jai na ralia kaftia ; bhukha Jat karO sklim^ ; 

Rajia Jat kade gal; Jat bigare mur-shidrial'i 
Jadon Jat de abu pake : denda sake bdpnun.' dhake.”- ' 

These lines are descriptive of the character of>;;tho Jat, “ eEldfwill never 
servo Jat : a hungry make plfeiB^co ; a full Jat will give abuse: a 

Jat will fall out with his guide) ; when his harvest is 

secured (ahu means a half ripe condition) a Jat will turn on ]his own fatlver,” 


19. “ Bhuka Kara r, Idvir khir base. 

Bhuka Rangar kamar kase ; V ■ « 

Bhuka Jat pawo roVleni ek,ti* deni do,; ' ■ 

“ A hungry shop-keeper will laugh loud ; a htingr/ will pull hiin- 

self together (tigliteh his waist) f it hun^ begi»s to cry” (the rest# with- 
out meaning.) :.,w " . - " ■ 

20v “ Jat/dhat, sarisar kab%^^ ’ 

Kddn, Kaldl, Kambcdl k^a p^Ida. / ^ ^ I 

4 J^/,^a bulI and an destroy (pr ill use) even t&r otm 


oSsphng. A crow, Kaldl oi cherish them 



I C3C| > 



21. “ kahna air mathe / 

I “ or arbiti-ator’s do^isiQn' ia l>owc3 to ; bat 

drain piplj[^^t'wliich the dispute ai’ose) remains where it wa^ ’* 


22. “Baghidra khd. na klia, munh laliu bhariya. JiVliether ‘■he 
wolf ate the sheep dr^aatii'^ets the credit for doing t 

full of blood). . ’l ;V, , • . ’ . 


23. “ Badne Jat na cheriye, hatu te Kardr : ' 

- Beri mullah na cheriye : bhan dewebuthdr. ” v;. ’ 

“ Do not interfere with a Jat in his field, a I^ardr in his shop, a boatman 
in his boat ; or you will have y^w face bfoken ’h' * 

2 lf ^^Dahriwala nil tAn mam da|i^ cliir lidwan.” , 

A' Stiiall boy says* ‘‘ Gire me a man with ine, and I wiU herd' the cattle.’^ 

3 ^*^ ‘Id^au sail clmlia k^feo WHi ; Hajn^ih chali/* 

‘‘Tlie'cat goes on a eating nind In^hdred mice'^ said 

of a wicked person who thinks |o sanctify; hW a journey to Meepa, 


Thc/ most poptd# songs among^ i^.,€afe’ are Hit and Ban* 

jTiay Mirza and Sdiiiban, Satsi j^d niaiiy otliers or the same class 

well known throiighovit the Privuicj^; . stories have been the subject of 

poems by WAria »ShAh Bare d^^andiAIi SherkhAnj &o., but there are 

many Awsiona current afnoiigst the peO|m5 tln^mselves, from mouth 

to mouthy The following vei^es from a; i^urreut version ^ Mirza and Stihibun 
will serre as a specimen of these popular forms. 


(SAfnTiAh says) If--*' 

^ Uthin, Mir^^A^stitia wahfr, 

Kaihe'tttm l|^ Sahibau do sake ylr|^ . , 
tjtbja ugite ehahria tir, 

Paiile wMre kaskp^phatia Jan Shamir. 

‘ Uh nun na marfn, Mirxia, katha chungian shir’ 
Mdro na Mirza yarhup^ phar lio mere biinh,^ 
IV^inim piuye piirje udidoo aise yar de thdii, ^ ‘ 
Jnna gumdi jahandc likh~lo mere liAon’.” 


Mirza, afrd hl.s friends have taken away Sdliiban from her people, and arc 
iSleeping. SAbibAn’s brother and his frieiuis came up. SAhibAii says. “ Gi^up Mirza 
fr6mx''the jahd'iree arij.l'take the road with your friends, my brother will never let 
ydti^gO?3pfza got^0^^^^ then he strung his bow and fired, wounding 

Shamir” (SalnbAtf s br^hc>r )4 (SAlpb^^ Mirza) Do not kill him, Mirza, 

W6 drunk thosaum ter brother) ‘Ido not , kill Mirza, niy lover ; 

seize and teAr $ie in place. Sot 4owd Mi iho sins in the 

world to my name/ ^ ^ " . / • » 



.. iMicrd: the 



Marriage and fimeral gewil^'^witlrmit muv.u ja .tbn ^ay of 

thyme at meani%, and fee former are gei^Ml|' liiiflt to be reproduced, tte 








